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PREFACE 


December 24, 1955, was “a happy day in town for black folks,” recalled 
Atlanta resident Gary Holmes. Twelve-year-old Gary’s father, Alfred 
Holmes, and his grandfather, local physician Dr. Hamilton M. Holmes, 
had recently prevailed before the U.S. Supreme Court in Holmes v. Atlanta, 
the first example of court-ordered desegregation in Georgia’s modern 
history. Yet the excitement in the Holmes household and Atlanta’s black 
community “was tempered by a fear of white retaliation” fueled by anony- 
mous threatening calls and “talk . . . of a bloodbath or race war.” 

That tension centered not on racial segregation in Atlanta’s public 
schools or voting booths but, rather, on its golf courses. Holmes v. Atlanta 
had just forced the city to allow African Americans access to its public 
links, particularly the historic Bobby Jones Municipal Golf Course, and 
some residents anticipated violence when blacks headed out on Christ- 
mas Eve to test the ruling; rumors swirled that golfers of all races planned 
to pack guns in their golf bags. “We understand how to play the game of 
golf and understand the courtesies of the game,” seventy-one-year-old 
Dr. Holmes told Time magazine the month before. “You can be sure we 
will do what is right.”” 

Holmes and Atlanta’s black golfers did just that, and their fight against 
segregation in the seemingly staid world of middle-class leisure was 
much more than a curious sidelight to the quest for civil rights in schools, 
churches, and businesses. In fact, it was integrally tied to that narrative; 
three weeks earlier Rosa Parks and Martin Luther King Jr. had launched 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott. Six years later Gary’s brother, Hamilton E. 
Holmes, became one of the first two black students to attend the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 

This book explores the many black Americans who changed profes- 
sional golf as well as the countless everyday black players—like those in 
the Holmes family—who used the game and its symbolism to influence 
their communities and assert their civil rights. Contrary to popular mem- 
ory, African Americans played a significant role in shaping modern golf 
from its origins in the late nineteenth century to today. Surprisingly, that 
full story has yet to be written. 
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Thus, this book attempts to narrate a cultural history of race and golf 
placed within the broader context of the modern civil rights movement 
and recent American history. It emphasizes golf’s emerging popularity in 
the late nineteenth century; its growth in areas of the Northeast, Midwest, 
and South before World War II; and the ways in which black people from 
all walks of life shaped the development of the game’s subculture. Argu- 
ing that African Americans influenced golf in previously underappreci- 
ated ways, the narrative charts how black residents nationwide struggled 
to play the game and built community institutions in order to confront 
segregated facilities at the local level. It is a story in which integration 
was often championed not by national organizations or outside resources 
but, rather, by citizens who organized campaigns, filed legal suits, and 
even went to jail in order to desegregate their golf courses—the kind of 
civil rights leaders historians have dubbed “local people.” Their stories 
enhance our understanding of the postwar civil rights movement and 
national developments, including NAacpP legal campaigns and Brown v. 
Board of Education, the introduction of nonviolent economic boycotts in 
the 1950s, and the rise of Black Power in the late 1960s.° 

Furthermore, golf offers a unique lens for examining how race, class, 
and leisure shaped African American history. Important scholarly his- 
tories have touched on these topics and provide a broad methodologi- 
cal and theoretical framework, ranging from Aldon Morris’s classic Ori- 
gins of the Civil Rights Movement to more recent work from historians like 
Glenda Gilmore, Tomiko Brown-Nagin, and Kevin Kruse.‘ (Both Brown- 
Nagin’s Courage to Dissent and Kruse’s White Flight briefly discuss the 
Holmes family and the fight to desegregate Atlanta’s golf courses in the 
1950s.) Black golfers are even more intriguing in the context of these his- 
tories: they help extend the timeline of the civil rights movement well be- 
fore World War II, provide a unique exploration of class tension within 
the black community and national organizations like the NAAcpP, and illu- 
minate how one sport could both hinder and hasten black equality in 
contemporary America. 

Chapters 1 and 2 chart the earliest examples of African American golf 
in the nineteenth century and the solidification of neighborhood golf 
clubs in black communities during the Great Migration, arguing that 
black people shaped the American game from its very beginning as cad- 
dies, players, and even course designers in the South and that middle- 
class black players were some of the first golf enthusiasts of any race in 
northern cities like Boston and Chicago. By the 1920s golf had become 
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a frequent pastime in many black communities as well as a symbol of 
northern possibility and the promise of economic mobility for southern 
migrants. While some intellectuals associated with the Harlem Renais- 
sance refused to detach the game from its deep ties to white colonial- 
ism and racial exclusion, others saw the growth of predominately black 
golf courses and country clubs as embodying the Jazz Age and a newera 
of black respectability. These deep contradictions were often—but not 
always—tied to the basic issue of economic class and the growing wealth 
discrepancy between more elite, middle-class black neighborhoods and 
the dominant black experience. Yet golf’s unique history complicated 
such a simple analysis and made deciphering the game’s meaning more 
difficult: migration emphasized industrial opportunity and the promise 
of burgeoning urban neighborhoods in the North, yet it was often easier 
for anyone (white or black) to build rudimentary golf facilities or access 
open space outside America’s cities. Thus, by the 1930s it was little sur- 
prise that some of the best black golfers in the country hailed from rural 
areas of the South and Midwest, where many used positions as caddies, 
groundskeepers, and attendants at segregated golf facilities to access the 
game and become leading players. Meanwhile, residents of Harlem and 
South Chicago faced unique challenges accessing regulation golf courses, 
meaning some black migrants found less access to the game once they 
left the South. Certain regions and cities—such as Chicago, Cleveland, or 
New York—did feature black communities where golf’s popularity grew 
because the game was more “open” to black players. But other hot spots 
for black golf—Atlanta, Jacksonville (Fla.), Baltimore, Washington, and 
New Orleans—flourished in the heart of segregation. Golf’s popularity in 
a particular black community was dependent on far more than just local 
segregation laws or the level of “access” whites were willing to grant. It 
was also tied to the availability of suitable land, public space, adequate 
weather, black professionals willing to offer golf lessons and equipment, 
and organized groups and clubs that successfully encouraged their neigh- 
borhoods to take up the game. 

Chapter 3 moves from charting golf’s popular appeal in the black com- 
munity to a discussion of black professional players and the little-known 
history of the United Golfers Association (UGA), a black golf organiza- 
tion that was founded in 1925 and served as a parallel institution to the 
all-white Professional Golfers’ Association (PGA) that formed nine years 
earlier in 1916. Along with many other activities, the UGA operated a na- 
tional golf tour for professionals and amateurs and continued to host 
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events well after the desegregation of the PGA in 1961.° Similar to the story 
of baseball’s Negro Leagues and their central place in American culture, 
the uGA also featured African Americans who used professional sport 
to carve out autonomous sites for leisure, business, and fandom. Yet the 
UGA was unlike any other black professional sporting organization in 
American history: for one, it emerged and found success at the precise 
moment when broader public interest in golf—including PGA tourna- 
ments—was in decline. Cobbled together from an organized patchwork 
of local clubs around the country, the UGA also sustained a lasting, na- 
tional reach that rivaled any single black baseball league and featured a 
steady stream of players from all regions, hosting national championship 
tournaments from Los Angeles to Boston and everywhere in between— 
including Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Indianapolis, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Dallas, Kansas City, Memphis, and Miami. The tour 
and its fans also confronted issues of diversity, economic mobility, and 
class dynamics within the black community like no other sporting as- 
sociation had to: its players ranged from poor former caddies from the 
South to middle- and upper-class professionals who held memberships 
at elite country clubs. Finally, as the UGA was the only national profes- 
sional golf tour for black players in American history, virtually every black 
pro before Tiger Woods experienced playing in its events, a long list that 
includes John Shippen, Robert “Pat” Ball, John Brooks Dendy, Howard 
Wheeler, Charlie Sifford, Bill Spiller, Ted Rhodes, and Lee Elder. While 
black women struggled to organize national professional sport leagues 
under segregation (for example, only three women played baseball in 
the Negro Leagues), by 1930 the UGA supported a full women’s division, 
which over time featured gifted stars like Marie Thompson, Lucy Wil- 
liams, Geneva Wilson, Ann Gregory, Thelma Cowans, Ethel (Powers) 
Funches, Althea Gibson, and Renee Powell. For over thirty-five years the 
UGA was the only outlet for African Americans who wanted to be profes- 
sional golfers. Surely no other black sporting organization in American 
history had such a long-standing monopoly on talent. 

While Chapter 3 charts the development of the UGA, Chapter 4 ana- 
lyzes key legal battles over golf integration after World War II and the 
role played by the NAAcpP and other national civil rights organizations 
in waging that fight, including leading litigators Constance Baker Motley 
and Thurgood Marshall. It explores the ongoing battles to desegregate 
America’s municipal courses in the 1950s and 1960s—such as the most 
important legal case, Holmes v. Atlanta—and emphasizes how national 
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black organizations debated the game’s value and whether to support 
legal challenges to segregated golf in North Carolina, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama. Here the narrative transitions from stories of individuals and local 
groups who took up the game to one of national organizations and insti- 
tutions sustaining black players and challenging racial discrimination in 
golf, including before the U.S. Supreme Court. Yet still there was no con- 
sensus on the game’s social significance or its value to African Ameri- 
cans. Just as local communities failed to rectify the tension between black 
golfers as symbolic of integration and economic promise—or symbolic 
of elitism and racial tokenism—so too did national organizations like the 
UGA and NAACP fail to reach a consensus on the game’s larger meanings. 

Chapter 5 discusses golf and black militant movements in the late 
1960s and 1970s, exploring how American black nationalist leaders and 
anticolonial movements in the Caribbean and Africa appropriated the 
symbolism of black golfers. Popular magazines like Jet and Ebony cele- 
brated black players, organizations sponsored black golf tours through- 
out the African Diaspora, and a new generation of professionals—led by 
Lee Elder—more directly confronted racism in the PGA and sought ac- 
cess to its most exclusive enclaves. Meanwhile, the ongoing internation- 
alization of the civil rights movement placed golf squarely within global 
debates over race and racial discrimination. The game’s popularity in 
South Africa and Rhodesia made it a target of the antiapartheid move- 
ment, especially as more African-born white professionals—like star 
Gary Player—traveled to play in PGA events. Meanwhile, militant groups 
in the Caribbean also targeted the game’s booming growth in their re- 
gion, culminating in the 1972 murder of eight white golfers by black na- 
tionalists at St. Croix’s Fountain Valley Golf Course. While fans have long 
been interested in Muhammad Ali’s popularity in Africa or the black pro- 
tests surrounding the 1968 Mexico City Olympics, they have overlooked 
golf as a cite of militancy. Coinciding with Ali’s famous 1974 trip to Zaire 
(where he fought George Foreman in the “Rumble in the Jungle”), Elder’s 
trips to Africa—including his confrontations with apartheid at South Afri- 
can golf tournaments—and his integration of the Masters Golf Tourna- 
ment in 1975 are just two examples. Radicalism on the golf course meant 
the rare militant (even violent) episode, yet more important was how the 
cultural sentiment of Black Power changed the way African American 
professionals engaged the game and ushered in a growing awareness of 
golf’s relationship to an international struggle against racism. This in- 
cluded the reaction of black and white golfers to the 1968 Olympic boy- 
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cott, their response to apartheid, and how Elder—the period’s top black 
player—differed from the professionals who came before him. 

Finally, Chapter 6 explores the decline of golf in America’s inner cities 
in the 1980s, subsequent efforts to increase minority participation, and 
the rise of Tiger Woods. Complicating the notion of Woods as a tradi- 
tional, popular figure in sport desegregation, the narrative instead posits 
him as a reluctant civil rights hero, contextualizing his popularity and ex- 
ploring why the media (and many golf fans) struggled to turn back the 
clock and fit Woods into the mold of historic black athletes like Jackie 
Robinson, Joe Louis, or even Ali. Although the verdict is still out, it was a 
process that future historians may consider a failure, not only because the 
traditional “civil rights era” was over but also because the young Woods 
himself asked not to be identified as “black” and instead told the world 
that he was “Cablinasian,” a term he coined to describe his multiracial 
heritage. Nevertheless, Woods was portrayed as an African American 
breaking down traditional barriers of segregation in advertisements and 
media events organized by his main sponsor, Nike Inc., revealing a disso- 
nance between his call for multiracialism and the company’s insistence 
that his race be traditionally identified and highlighted as part of its spon- 
sorship. The chapter features an analysis of Woods that draws on a com- 
parison with how the new politicization of race in the “post-civil rights 
era” influenced the 1980s and 1990s sporting scene as a whole, includ- 
ing the career of basketball great Michael Jordan—another Nike athlete 
notoriously careful to avoid public statements regarding race or politics. 

Ironically, at the turn of the new millennium Nike sought to profit 
from the celebration of black golf as a crowning civil rights achieve- 
ment—something many civil rights leaders and organizations had long 
downplayed. Charting black professional players and the eventual inte- 
gration of the game’s professional organizations is important to a history 
in need of further development. Yet even more important is challenging 
the ways in which the black community’s popular, day-to-day influence 
on golf was deliberately removed from popular memory for understand- 
able reasons. At times a curious coalition—ranging from black political 
leaders and organizations like the NAACP to the most rabid white segre- 
gationists—saw the advantage of downplaying the struggle to integrate a 
game like golf. One side feared criticism of funneling resources toward an 
grassroots” struggles 
like desegregating public schools and transportation, while the other 
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“elite” endeavor at the expense of more “popular, 
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feared the specter of black golf and its implication that the nation’s racial 
hierarchy had indeed been turned on its head in dramatic fashion. 

Thus, by the 1970s such pursuits of “elite” desegregation were largely 
removed from popular memories of the civil rights movement, while the 
general marginalization of sport by academic historians helped keep 
them out of most scholarly publications as well.6 This meant losing the 
stories of numerous unlikely individuals (including many in the black 
middle class) who appropriated the movement’s shifting rhetoric not 
only to access schools, jobs, and basic public facilities but also to partici- 
pate in a game considered the exclusive domain of upper-class whites. In 
doing so, they faced considerable resistance both within and outside the 
black community—as well as today’s ongoing struggle to include their 
endeavors as part of the historical civil rights narrative—for even as golf 
democratized, it continued to symbolize wealth, power, access, land, and 
privilege. To this day the game’s historical whiteness remains a useful 
trope; nevertheless, the historian’s role is to remind us of the difference 
between those stories that are useful and those that are true. 

There were some difficult decisions to make in order to provide a sense 
of the breadth of African American involvement in golf over the past 130- 
plus years. Some examples are favored over others, and all of the indi- 
vidual stories, legal cases, and golf courses presented here deserve more 
attention. Hopefully, Game of Privilege will at least start a conversation 
about changing the way Americans have thought about race and golf for 
generations. Several colleagues (including some quite knowledgeable of 
African American history) responded with surprise when I told them I 
planned to write a book-length history on the subject. A few wondered 
whether there was enough material—one inquired if it would “basically 
be a book about Tiger Woods.” To me, those reactions signaled I was on 
the right track. 
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REAL DEMOCRACY IS FOUND ON THE LINKS 
African Americans and the Origins of Golf 
in the United States 


MARCH 1922—METAIRIE, LOUISIANA 

The wooded land was inaccessible and his design ambitious— 
some members doubted Joe would ever pull it off. He often 
worked at night, clearing trees and brush by moonlight to avoid 
attention from all sides—nosy neighbors, rival groundskeepers, 
and, most importantly, members of the new Metairie Country 
Club, the very people who hired him and now doubted his 
prowess. 

In his early forties, former caddie Joseph M. Bartholomew 
worked tirelessly for three years building one of the first golf 
courses in Louisiana. When he began, no vehicle could even 
reach the site, but his vision for the club's layout was bold: 
the holes would be detailed replicas of celebrated golf holes 
from around the world, all carved neatly into the Metairie 
Ridge—a natural levee formed by a branch of the Mississippi 
River five miles outside New Orleans. 

Bartholomew worked secretively to avoid attracting 
attention from competitors and naysayers. Eventually, his 
vision became reality with the opening of the Metairie Country 
Club in 1925. It became one of the most exclusive golf courses 
in the South, one whose architect was not allowed to play 
because he was black.’ 


Though most identify fifteenth-century Scotland as the 
birthplace of golf, there remains some debate over the game’s early ori- 
gins. One popular theory holds that golf evolved from the Dutch kolven 
(or kolf), a game played on ice in the Netherlands as early as the 1400s, 
while another claims that golf derives from the ancient Roman game pa- 
ganica. A search for the sport’s origins in the broadest sense—a bat-and- 
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ball game in which participants strike a ball placed on the ground—yields 
a number of variations in world history, including ancient Africa. The 
tomb of Kheti, in Beni Hasan, Egypt, dates to approximately 2000 B.C.E. 
and depicts images of children engaged in such an activity. According 
to one archaeologist, “In Kheti’s tomb young men are shown playing a 
hockey-like game, controlling what appears to be a small wooden hoop 
with bent-ended sticks. . . . It is not certain whether this ‘hoop’ should 
be interpreted as a hoop, a disk or a solid ball.” However, beyond the 
theory that bat-and-ball games entered the ancient Mediterranean world 
via North Africa, golf’s earliest origins featured little African input. 

The game increased in popularity during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries in Scotland and England, where there is scant evidence 
of black golfers despite the growth of African and African-Caribbean 
communities there during the period. Publications and activists (such 
as Granville Sharpe) estimated England’s black population at 20,000 to 
30,000 by the late 1700s, contemporary with the 1754 establishment of 
the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews, the key institution that 
developed modern golf’s rules and regulations.* Nevertheless, not until 
the late nineteenth century did the game’s popularity begin to grow sub- 
stantially outside Scotland. 

Golf had been played in North America long before—likely even dur- 
ing the colonial period, with dilettantes occasionally hitting balls in open 
fields or parks. It enjoyed a brief period of popularity in Charleston, South 
Carolina, and Savannah, Georgia, in the late eighteenth century. The first 
golf clubs and balls arrived in America from Scotland in a 1743 shipment 
to Charleston, where a small group of residents later established the 
South Carolina Golf Club in 1786, the first documented club outside the 
United Kingdom. The group met at the city’s Harleston Green, a public 
park. Similarly, locals in Savannah played in a city park and established 
the Savannah Golf Club in 1796. These pursuits were apparently short 
lived; there is no reference to the Charleston club after 1799, and the game 
also seemed to vanish from Savannah by the early nineteenth century. 
Growing tension with England, culminating in the Embargo Act of 1807 
and the War of 1812, may have curtailed golf’s development in antebellum 
America, for there is little further evidence of it in the United States until 
the 1880s.* Because these early golfing pursuits consisted of small groups 
who used shared park space, they left little in the historical record and 
few permanent marks on the landscape. There is, however, a 1795 refer- 
ence to a “Club House” at Harleston Green—likely the first golf-related 
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structure in American history and one that would predate permanent, 
dedicated golf “links” (or courses) by some ninety years. 

The role African Americans might have played in these first clubs is un- 
clear but intriguing, as black slaves likely aided players both in Charles- 
ton and Savannah. Henry Purcell, a chaplain at Charleston's St. Michael’s 
Episcopal Church, served as president of the South Carolina Golf Club. 
Purcell himself may or may not have owned slaves, but other clergy at St. 
Michael’s certainly did, along with many church members. The church’s 
ministers were later involved in visiting and interrogating imprisoned 
slaves accused of participating in Denmark Vesey’s 1822 plot to organize 
a slave insurrection in Charleston. Vesey’s conspiracy, one of the most 
important in American history, was centered around the city’s African 
Methodist Episcopal (AME) chapel and likely drew particularly harsh re- 
action from St. Michael’s, the city’s main Episcopal church.* Not only 
did America’s first golfers in Charleston and Savannah likely own slaves, 
but they also needed substantial assistance to play. Since the clubs used 
shared park space with no designated greens, holes were dug impromptu 
and “finders” were employed to locate balls, watch for foot traffic, and 
carry equipment—thus, the first golf “caddies” in America were probably 
black slaves in Charleston. Such use of slave labor to assist public leisure 
would not have been uncommon. Other routine antebellum activities at 
Harleston Green involved slave assistance, including horse races, cricket 
matches, and picnicking.® 

For much of the subsequent nineteenth century, golf disappeared from 
the historical record and the game struggled to take hold in America. 
However, by the late 1870s U.S. publications began to recognize the 
game’s reemergence and growth in England. In 1890 the first significant 
reference to golf appeared in the New York Times, which described it as 
an “ancient game [that] fashionable Englishwomen have developed such 
a fondness for.”” The nation’s first modern links date to the 1880s, when 
dedicated courses were constructed in West Virginia, Vermont, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Iowa, Florida, Nebraska, and New York. In 1884 English and Scot- 
tish immigrants completed Oakhurst Links, a rudimentary course near 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, traditionally considered America’s 
first golf course.® 

Black participation in the American game was immediate and dra- 
matic, and key black enthusiasts influenced golf’s development in the 
United States during these crucial years. Frances Grant recalled her 
father, George Franklin Grant, playing in a meadow near the family’s 
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George Franklin Grant in 1870 
(Countway Library of Medicine, 
Harvard University). 


home outside Boston as early as the mid-1880s, one of the earliest refer- 
ences to black players—perhaps even before Oakhurst was established in 
West Virginia. George Grant was born in 1846 in Oswego, New York, the 
son of Tudor E. Grant, a local barber who opened the family’s home to 
the Underground Railroad before the Civil War.® One of seven children, 
he left home at age fifteen and found work with a local Oswego dentist, 
where he stayed for five years before venturing to Boston in 1867 to pur- 
sue training in dentistry. At age twenty, Grant was accepted to Harvard 
University’s new dental school and in 1870 became the second African 
American to graduate from the program. More significantly, the school 
subsequently offered him a position as instructor, and Grant became the 
first black faculty member in Harvard’s history. Serving as Harvard presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot’s personal dentist, he founded the Harvard Odonto- 
logical Society, and his research included the invention of a prosthetic 
device for treating patients with misaligned palates. He was also consid- 
ered a leading national authority on cleft palates.’ 
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Grant’s interests in innovative devices and invention spilled into his 
hobbies, of which golf was his favorite. One of the most prominent den- 
tists in Boston, he still faced backlash from white neighbors in nearby 
Arlington Heights, and by 1890 he had moved to Boston’s Beacon Hill 
district. He held on to the Arlington Heights property—in part because of 
the space it allowed for golf—and continued to play in the 1890s. He also 
had friends join him, including some of Boston’s leading black residents. 
One was Archibald Grimké, a former slave and graduate of Harvard Law 
School who was a nationally recognized civil rights advocate, early oppo- 
nent of Booker T. Washington, and American consul to the Dominican 
Republic. Grimké’s legal partner, Butler Wilson, was also a black graduate 
of Harvard Law and regularly joined the golfers. Grimké later served as an 
early leader in the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP) and was president of its Washington, D.C., branch, while 
Butler was on the NAACP’s national board of directors. Howard Lee, a 
well-known Boston restaurateur, also played with the men.” Without a 
dedicated course, they continued golfing in the meadows surrounding 
Grant’s Arlington Heights home during the summers. 

Grant grew tired of continually stooping to create a natural “tee” for 
his golf balls, which players usually accomplished by pinching mounds 
of earth together or mixing sand with water to create a substance with 
sufficient viscosity. He developed a reusable tee, an invention he con- 
sidered important enough to patent in 1899. Grant’s U.S. patent was the 
first issued for a golf tee, and the contraption was similar to what became 
the standard wooden tee in the twentieth century (his design featured a 
wooden base with a removable rubber top)? However, Grant faced long 
odds of profiting from the invention, and how much he even intended to 
do so is unclear. In some ways he was too far ahead of his time, for few 
Americans played golf in 1899, and though some players used various 
strategies for teeing the ball, most continued playing with earth or sand 
tees. 

There was not a lot of money to be made in golf tees, but more inter- 
esting was how subsequent golf histories neglected Grant’s early contri- 
bution to the game and, ironically, credited a white dentist from New 
Jersey—Dr. William Lowell—with inventing the wooden tee twenty-five 
years later in 1924. Lowell, too, made little money from his tee, which he 
painted red and marketed as the “Reddy Tee.” He gave $1,500 to U.S. Open 
champion Walter Hagen and British Open champion Joe Kirkwood to 
promote them in 1922 and spent most of the Reddy Tee profits suing copy- 
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cat manufacturers for patent infringement. By the time golf tees became 
a hot commodity, the market was flooded; in 1940, there were more than 
150 registered U.S. patents for tees of every imaginable design and ma- 
terial. Still, George Grant’s 1899 patent was the first and bears a striking 
resemblance to the wooden tees used by golfers around the world since 
the 1940s. In fact, by 2008 there were an estimated 2.8 billion such tees 
in the United States alone. Yet for decades golf’s most prominent publi- 
cations, including Golf Digest, and its official national organization, the 
United States Golf Association (USGA), continued to credit Lowell with 
inventing the tee, as do many popular publications today? The fact that 
Grant, and not Lowell, created the modern golf tee did not fit the tradi- 
tional narrative of golf’s elite, exclusively white origins. Grant’s snubbing 
also testified to how much more powerful the notion of racial exclusion 
was in the game’s popular consciousness, eclipsing class antagonism, for 
both Grant and Lowell were otherwise affluent, northeastern dentists. 
“We were not rich, but we lived comfortably,” recalled Frances Grant in 
1973. “My father had burlap bags of golf tees, but he gave them away in- 
stead of selling them. He was an avid golf fan. . . . He loved challenges, 
but once he overcame them, he lost interest and moved on to something 
else.” 

While some elite African Americans joined the early ranks of players 
in the 1880s, others contributed to the modern game by helping to build 
some of the nation’s first courses and serving as caddies. Joseph Bar- 
tholomew did both. Born in New Orleans in 1881, Bartholomew began 
caddying at age seven for golfers in Audubon Park, where by 1898 the 
city had opened its first dedicated course. Although it is likely that earlier 
black caddies or “finders” (perhaps even slaves in Charleston or Savan- 
nah) found opportunities to play themselves, Bartholomew was among 
the first black caddies in the modern era to develop into a skilled player. 
Copying his clients’ swings and then improving on them dramatically, he 
became a gifted golfer, and many whites considered him the best player 
in New Orleans. By the 1910s Audubon members were arranging high- 
profile matches between Bartholomew and the game’s leading white pro- 
fessionals, including Walter Hagen, a former caddie himself who made 
his professional debut in 1912. Bartholomew also competed against Gene 
Sarazen, who won his first major championships—the U.S. Open and the 
Professional Golfers’ Association (PGA) Championship—in 1922. Bar- 
tholomew’s course-record 62 at Audubon even surpassed that of Scottish 
American golfer Fred McLeod, Audubon’s head professional and win- 
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ner of the 1908 U.S. Open. McLeod and Bartholomew had many head-to- 
head matches (“I beat Mr. McLeod and he beat me,” Bartholomew later 
recalled), and McLeod hired Bartholomew to be his assistant.” 

Along with becoming an excellent player, Bartholomew earned acco- 
lades for his skills in grounds maintenance, course design, and golf club 
repair. His ability to find such opportunities with Audubon’s club was sig- 
nificant, considering the increasing racial segregation during the period, 
especially at the park. Audubon’s designer, John Charles Olmsted (the 
son of famed landscape architect Frederick Law Olmsted), noted in 1899 
how New Orleans residents made it clear to him that “negroes . . . were 
not to be encouraged to come to the park.” In 1907 the park’s commis- 
sion explicitly limited membership to whites only and later rebuffed Olm- 
sted’s 1915 suggestion that “a place might be assigned for colored people” 
within Audubon." The young Bartholomew had already been caddying 
for four years when Homer Plessy and a citizens’ committee of black and 
biracial residents sought to challenge the city’s new ban on racially inte- 
grated transportation in 1892, culminating four years later with the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s landmark ruling in Plessy v. Ferguson (1896), which af- 
firmed the constitutionality of segregation under the doctrine of “sepa- 
rate but equal.” In essence, New Orleans’s top golfer was a black teen- 
ager who watched as a new city with new regimes of legalized racism 
emerged around him. The era of Jim Crow, with its stifling segregation 
of schools, public parks, restaurants, restrooms, streetcars, and eventu- 
ally, golf courses, arrived at the very moment when whites pronounced a 
black caddie one of the South’s best players. 

Bartholomew’s talents in course design drew as much notice as his 
high-profile matches with white players. Another, more exclusive private 
club in nearby Metairie began to court his services. One member in par- 
ticular, the wealthy New Orleans wholesale merchant H. T. Cottam, per- 
suaded the club to send Bartholomew to New York so he could study with 
noted course architect Seth Raynor in order to devise a new layout. Ray- 
nor had helped design private courses around the country, including the 
Old White Course at West Virginia’s Greenbrier resort, which President 
Woodrow Wilson was among the first to play when it opened in 1914. Bar- 
tholomew stayed in New York as Raynotr’s apprentice until 1922 and then 
returned to Louisiana with ambitious plans to build the Metairie Country 
Club—the course segregation would never allow him to play. 

Although Bartholomew’s story was extraordinary, numerous Afri- 
can Americans in the late nineteenth century found employment in the 
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booming golf industry at courses around the country. Some of these posi- 
tions had little to do with golf, especially with the emergence of private 
clubs featuring a wider range of activities and larger facilities. An 1898 
article in the Journal of the American Medical Association celebrated the 
game’s health benefits, noting that members of Rhode Island’s exclusive 
Newport Country Club (founded in 1893) were inspired by the “breezy 
air” to hire a “negro cook” to replace their French chef because the black 
man’s dishes “were considered more wholesome and better suited to a 
golfer’s appetite.”’” Over the next generation, clubs continued to hire 
African Americans, especially men, as the golf industry expanded. By 
1934 black historian Carter G. Woodson estimated that there were 4,049 
black males, and only 71 black women, “engaged as attendants in pool 
rooms, boarding houses and golf clubs.” 1° 

Woodson’s calculation of “attendants” did not include caddies, by far 
the most common golf-related position for African Americans. Derived 
from the French cadet (“younger boy”), the English “caddie” emerged in 
the seventeenth century and, by the eighteenth, was used in Scotland to 
describe an assistant one hired when playing golf. Caddies were com- 
mon features on America’s first golf courses, particularly at the more ex- 
clusive clubs and private courses that required players to employ them. 
Black males served as caddies throughout the country, especially in the 
South, and most were quite young—ranging from boys aged six or seven, 
like Joseph Bartholomew, to teenagers. Caddying was not fundamentally 
racialized; nearly all caddies in Britain were English or Scottish boys, and 
American clubs employed many white caddies. Yet many of the first U.S. 
clubs considered it an especially suitable endeavor for black boys, and 
within twenty years the image of the black child as caddie was firmly en- 
trenched in American popular culture. 

It is difficult to estimate just how many African Americans served as 
caddies before World War I. Although some boys left school in order to do 
it permanently, caddying was more often seasonal, part-time work sched- 
uled around school, farm work, or other jobs. A 1928 study of child labor 
in Mississippi noted the prevalence of young black caddies at courses 
in McComb, Crystal Springs, Hattiesburg, Tupelo, Grenada, Green- 
wood, and Meridian. Eight black children under age sixteen were listed 
as permanent “caddies on the golf links,” not as many as those working 
in households (191), laboring as “porters and janitors” (35), or deliver- 
ing newspapers (29) but roughly the same number as “waiters and wait- 
resses” (10), “clerks in Negro drug or grocery stores” (7), those engaged in 
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“washing and ironing” (13), and cooks (5). The report did note that white 
children also caddied in Mississippi, yet apparently not as often, for it 
provided no exact number.’ 

Golf publications in Britain and the United States agreed that black 
people seemed suited for a range of golf-related jobs around the world. 
As the game’s popularity grew in Brazil, the London-based Golfinformed 
readers how West African workers at the port in Bahia were outperforming 
Afro-Brazilians as carriers in 1896: “Where it takes eight Brazilian negroes 
to carry a load with difficulty, four African porters carry it cheerfully, sing- 
ing and chanting as they trudge along.”*° In 1918 Chicago’s Golfers Maga- 
zine featured an essay by one member of the São Paulo Golf Club (estab- 
lished in 1898) who celebrated the group’s successful experiment using 
local caddies. “Our caddies are a varied lot, and their origin would afford 
study for an ethnologist, for they are descended from Brazilian, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, Italian, the Indian and the Negro,” he wrote. “However, 
they are not the pirate crew we so often find on the links, but are generally 
well behaved and intelligent, and each year testifies to their improvement 
in carrying, and also to their proficiency in learning to play the game.” 
American infatuation with golf as a tool of civilization was solidified by 
the time Henry Ford included an eighteen-hole course at Fordlandia, the 
industrial town he built in the heart of the Amazon in 1928.7! 

Not only did the first U.S. clubs tolerate African American attendants 
and caddies; many explicitly desired them, especially in the South. Along- 
side articles penned by the biggest names in the sport—such as Francis 
Ouimet, winner of the 1913 U.S. Open, or famed sportswriter Grantland 
Rice—Golfers Magazine ran help-wanted ads from employers specify- 
ing a desire for black workers and from potential black employees look- 
ing for jobs as country club attendants, stewards, or chefs. Whites in the 
industry who traveled south (sometimes seasonally) for golf work also 
had to be ready to serve alongside black laborers. One nine-hole “south- 
ern golf club” sought “a professional and wife . . . the former to super- 
intend grounds, the latter to manage house and restaurant. Couple used 
to negro servants preferred.”** As black migration to the North increased 
in the 1910s, the black community even celebrated certain golf-related 
jobs for the prestige and opportunity they bestowed on southern mi- 
grants. Samuel Pierce left his hometown of Portsmouth, Virginia, as a 
young man, and by 1916 he had become head golf attendant at the pres- 
tigious Nassau Country Club outside New York City. Pierce “has won for 
himself a national reputation,” proclaimed the Norfolk Journal and Guide 
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to its black readers. “He owns a fine home . . . and takes a keen inter- 
est in the affairs of his race, always lending a helping hand to deserving 
boys from the South.” What allowed the young man “to make good in the 
North” were the intimacy and skill required of caddies and golf atten- 
dants, who had the potential to forge stronger bonds with their patrons 
than did servers in other industries: “A club locker-room man, or valet, 
comes into such personal touch with the members... many men of great 
means have offered him tempting amounts to give up serving the multi- 
tude.” Securing a high-level position at an elite, modern golf club offered 
the same economic potential and social prestige as other celebrated jobs 
of the Great Migration era, including railway positions. Compared with 
Pullman porters, however, golf attendants spent considerably more time 
in intimate contact with their wealthy employers and could forge deeper, 
more sustained relationships. “In the Nassau Club, competition is keen 
among the members as to who will have the honor of having Sam’s first 
son named after him,” boasted the Journal and Guide. “He who succeeds 
will indeed be honored.””* 

Of course, Samuel Pierce’s experience was rather exceptional; most 
African Americans working in the golf industry did not acquire substan- 
tial money or prestige, nor did they name their children after country club 
members. Many older workers did eventually secure better positions, 
such as clubhouse attendants, groundskeepers, or instructors. Yet most 
young black men continued to labor as caddies, and as the sport grew, so 
too did their numbers. Black caddies soon occupied a remarkable place 
in the national consciousness, becoming central characters in a myriad of 
published golf descriptions, short stories, anecdotes, and jokes. The often 
uneasy intimacy of black domestic service in white homes was common 
in the South, yet caddies embodied the trope of the black servant exposed 
to white incompetence, often with embarrassing consequences. It helped 
that golf was a difficult game that few mastered and most only managed 
to attempt awkwardly. One author, describing his difficulty trying golf for 
the first time in 1914, was thankful for his “charitably inscrutable and ex- 
pressionless negro caddy.””* 

Caddies not only witnessed clients struggles with golf but also partici- 
pated in the social encounters the game facilitated for its wealthy partici- 
pants. An 1898 short story reprinted in numerous English and American 
publications depicted a man and woman engaged in intimate courtship 
on the golf course under the gaze of a caddie. The piece was probably 
written by Irish Australian journalist Daisy May O’Dwyer, perhaps a fic- 
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tionalized account of her 1885 marriage to Jack Bates. In the story, Daisy, 
grudgingly convinced to play as a means to encourage Jack’s proposal, 
first laments the caddie’s intrusion into her privacy: “Why, oh why, was 
the caddy ever invented? Why, oh why, if it was really necessary to in- 
vent him, was he not made deaf, dumb, and blind?” Yet as their round 
continues, the caddie recognizes the intimacy of the moment and finds 
ways to leave the couple alone, which Daisy appreciates. “He is always at 
least ten minutes in finding the ball when it goes over a hill or beyond a 
fence and, unlike Lot’s wife, he is absolutely guiltless of rubber necking. 
There’s a caddie for you!” Having found moments of “caddiless solitude,” 
Jack concludes the round by proposing the two “go around the links of 
life together.””° 

But unlike other service duties that called for silence and acquiescence, 
golf usually encouraged caddies to offer their opinions and instruction, 
sometimes directly challenging their employer’s discretion. Like Joseph 
Bartholomew in New Orleans, some caddies obtained significant respect 
from whites. G. F. Freeman, a U.S. Navy surgeon stationed at Guantanamo 
Bay with the Atlantic fleet in 1915, compared his experiences with caddies 
from around the world. All, he wrote, offered “a great deal of help to the 
player if the latter would take the caddy’s advice.” Noting that Chinese 
caddies kept far quieter “in comparison to some American boys I have 
met,” Freeman praised Jamaican caddies the most: “I shall never forget 
one little Jamaican negro caddy, at Kingston, who had as a club head a 
knot from the root of a tree out of the thicket, and a shaft fixed in it also 
procured from the thicket. . . . The caddy had the swing, however .. . 
for he could wallop the old gutta ball about one hundred and fifty yards 
every time, always straight and true, apparently without any effort and 
with a perfect swing, and I learned about golf from him.” Such praise 
for a caddie’s golf abilities could translate into broader gestures of re- 
spect. “Caddy boys the world over,” wrote Freeman, “have to be studied 
and treated according to their natures as human beings in order to get 
the best out of them, and not always blamed for the poor shots of the 
player.””° 

Eschewing the supposed formality of golf and the stuffiness of its 
players, black caddies also flirted with social barriers by contributing to 
course banter and various hijinks. It was, after all, a game meant to be fun, 
and one’s caddie was central to that experience. “Watch papa spank the 
baby,” remarked Englishman Howard Spencer’s “little negro caddy”— 
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to the delight of onlookers—as Spencer prepared to drive at Louisville 
Country Club during a 1916 tournament.” Two black caddies reportedly 
helped “loosen the tension” at the 1922 PGA Championship at Oakmont 
(Pa.) Country Club during a match between Gene Sarazen and Bobby 
Cruikshank, one yelling, “Put her in the hole, man, put her in the hole” as 
Cruikshank prepared for a key putt.2* Another anecdote circulated after 
Scottish professional George Duncan won the 1920 British Open and 
toured courses in the American South. “Allotted a huge, cheerful Negro” 
during one round, Duncan selected a spot on the ground and tapped 
where he wanted his caddie to tee the ball. According to a later version 
of the story, “Nothing happened, so Duncan tapped again and said: ‘TIl 
have it there, caddie.’ Then the Negro looked at Duncan, eyes rolling sym- 
pathetically, and asked: ‘What’s the matter, mistah? You got lumbago?’ ”?9 
And sportswriters insisted that the highlight of Jack Burke’s victory at 
the 1956 Masters was the quip his black caddie made just before a cru- 
cial putt to seal the title: “Just cruise it off the rim, boss.’*° In addition to 
blacks playing and caddying, as bystanders they also witnessed critical 
events in the sport’s early history. When amateur Francis Ouimet and his 
ten-year-old white caddie upset the field to win the 1913 U.S. Open—the 
game’s most iconic moment before World War I—the press reported that 
“a negro” held the caddie up to celebrate “in the middle of a group of 
spectators.” 3! 

Caddies were expected to provide blunt input, and soon countless 
anecdotes and jokes featuring subversive, sarcastic, or clever caddies ap- 
peared in sporting publications and newspapers around the country, in- 
cluding the black press. “What am I do to with this?” a frustrated player 
asked his caddie at New Jersey’s Cape May Golf Club in 1912 after pick- 
ing up his own large divot (a duty generally required of caddies). “If I was 
you,” the boy answered, “I’d take it up to the hotel to practice on, sir.” *” 
A left-handed Chicago lawyer traveled to North Carolina to play at Pine- 
hurst Resort in 1914 and asked his “small negro caddy” for advice on his 
poor play. “Boss, I ain’t discovered nothin’,” responded the caddie. “’Cept 
de fact you have been standin’ on de wrong side of de ball.”*? And in 1917 
a Philadelphian playing in the South overheard his “old negro caddie” 
describing another client’s poor play: “Dat gemmen jes nachully shoot at 
nuffin ev’y time, an’ ev’y time he hit de bull’s-eye plum in de middle.”** 
Eventually such real encounters evolved into a genre of clever-caddie 
jokes. One from 1913 featured an exasperated player yelling at his caddie 
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while digging through the brush: “Thought you’d come out to look after 
the ball?” “Aye!” responded the caddie, “An’ I thought you’d come out to 
play golf!”%5 

The most popular early anecdotes featured black caddies bantering 
with the world’s richest man, John D. Rockefeller. Rockefeller, history’s 
first billionaire, took up golf in earnest after retiring as head of Standard 
Oil Company in 1897. By 1910 he was obsessed with it, at one point spend- 
ing $500,000 in one year on golf, hosting other industrialists on the links 
(including Harvey Firestone, Henry Ford, and Andrew Carnegie) and con- 
structing courses on the grounds of three of his four estates. Rockefeller 
also employed a small army of black caddies—one had the sole job of say- 
ing, “Mr. Rockefeller, keep your head down,” before his every swing—and 
he was the first to use motion picture film to analyze his own golfing form. 
According to one biographer, “One of the rules of the game with Rocke- 
feller was, when you showed up for golf, you would be informed bya valet 
or a manservant that you were not allowed to discuss business on the 
golf course. This was a highly structured setting, where he could socialize 
without worrying. He was in a social situation that he could completely 
control.”** Many popular anecdotes, however, hinted that no player, in- 
cluding the world’s richest man, could ever control his own caddie. In 
1910 the Baltimore Afro-American described an encounter (perhaps fic- 
tional) at Georgia’s Augusta Country Club, which Rockefeller and Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft frequented: “John D. Rockefeller tried a game 
of golf on the links near Augusta. On a rather difficult shot Mr. Rockefeller 
struck too low with his iron, and as the dust flew up he asked his caddy: 
‘What have I hit?’ The boy laughed and answered: ‘Jaw-jah, boss.’”*” An- 
other popular Rockefeller anecdote featured a “negro lad” who wandered 
across the golf course and was accidentally struck by Rockefeller’s ball. 
According to one variation, “It only stunned the boy a little, and after 
blinking his eyes for a moment he was himself again. Mr. Rockefeller, who 
had rushed up fearing that the boy had been badly injured, was relieved 
to find that he took it so calmly. Pulling a five-dollar bill from his pocket, 
he gave it to the youngster as a salve for his feelings. The boy looked at 
the bill and grinned with delight. Then he looked at Mr. Rockefeller and 
inquired: ‘When is yo’ goin’ t’ be playin’ agin?’”** This particular Rocke- 
feller story probably derived from existing anecdotes that featured Afri- 
can Americans trying to get payouts from wealthy golfers by deliberately 
getting struck by golf balls. An even more demeaning version appeared 
in the 1913 book Golf Yarns, which described “an old mammy” residing in 
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The world’s richest man on the links: left, John D. Rockefeller with a caddie in Augusta, 
Georgia, 1909; right, with caddie Walter Wolfe at Rockefeller’s winter estate in Ormond 
Beach, Florida, 1925 (Courtesy of Rockefeller Archive Center). 


“an old negro cabin” who was paid one dollar by a player after she was hit: 
“The next time around the player sliced his ball again at this same place, 
and what was his surprise to discover that it had again hit the old mammy 
in the face. He compared notes with other players in the club house and 
found out that they, too, had hit the old mammy, and it had always costa 
dollar to square matters.”*° 

Along with degrading anecdotes about blacks attempting to get struck 
by golf balls, stories depicting the “loyalty” of black caddies to their em- 
ployers were also popular by the early twentieth century. Often patroniz- 
ing (even infantilizing) their subjects, these tales usually overlooked the 
fact that caddies primarily signed up for the job to get paid. After profes- 
sionals Louis Tellier and Mike Brady defeated amateurs Francis Ouimet 
and Jesse Guilford in a 1917 rematch at Boston’s Brae Burn Country Club, 
one magazine announced that the arrival of Brady’s “loose-boned, happy 
go lucky Negro caddy” from Georgia, a man nicknamed “Cube,” was the 
key. Cube set off from Georgia via steamship after the amateurs upset 
Tellier and Brady in the first match, and he arrived in Boston just in time 
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to help Brady relax; he also reminded the professional to carry his lucky 
rabbit’s foot, horseshoe, and golf bag from their successful outings in 
Georgia. American Golfer reported that the “charms” worked and praised 
Cube, implying that the caddie’s epic journey had more to do with his loy- 
alty to Brady than a potential payday: “[He is] one of those rare characters 
whose antics help to make people laugh and grow fat.”*° 

Such real encounters contributed to the reputation of the philosophi- 
cal, even “magical” black caddies who soon appeared in fiction. One of 
the first came in the 1919 short story “The Man Who Quit,” in which a dis- 
gruntled and frustrated player gives his clubs away and is consoled by a 
caddie named Jasper. Following a talk about golf and life, the man later 
has a change of heart and returns to find that all of his clubs, one by one 
miraculously tracked down by Jasper, are waiting for him in his locker.” 
Subsequently, fictional caddies who used their astute psychological (and 
spiritual) capabilities to aid white clients appeared often in twentieth- 
century American literature and cinema, culminating in the 2000 film 
The Legend of Bagger Vance, based on Steven Pressfield’s eponymous 
1995 novel. Time called it “one of the more embarrassing movies in recent 
history” for its stereotypical depiction of “a magical black caddie who 
helps Matt Damon win a golf tournament.” Director Spike Lee called the 
caddie character played by Will Smith a “super-duper magical Negro.” ”” 
Black caddie and spectator anecdotes both challenged and reinforced 
dominant racial stereotypes. Still, examples of caddies outwitting their 
employers, earning respect from the game’s elite, and challenging their 
wealthy clients tended to appear more frequently in golf literature, as well 
in as the black press, by World War I. 

While it is difficult to separate fact from fiction in the stories of Rocke- 
feller’s interactions with black caddies, President Woodrow Wilson’s en- 
counters were better documented. Wilson spent three weeks during the 
winter of 1913-14 in Pass Christian, Mississippi, where he played numer- 
ous rounds of golf attended by black caddies. These included the head 
caddie at the Isles Golf Club, who reportedly approached the president’s 
group during a round and exclaimed, “I’m Ben Williams, Jeff Davis’s old 
body servant, and I wanted to meet Mr. Wilson.” The president greeted 
Williams, and according to other accounts, both Williams and his grand- 
son subsequently caddied for Wilson during his stay in Pass Christian. 
American Golfer, with a sly reference to the Civil War, reported that Wil- 
liams “has caddied for some of the biggest men in America” and “carried 
clubs since golf invaded his section of the country.” Other black caddies 
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went to great lengths to land Wilson’s bag, including one who amused 
the president’s group when he approached Wilson’s car and said, “Youse 
all can’t park here. This place am reserved fo the President. You’d better 
move on.” “All right, my boy,” responded Wilson. “You ought to be a pretty 
good caddie. Tell the caddie master I want you to tote my bag.” * 

Wilson even shared his own magical caddie anecdote when the subject 
of golf came up during a 1915 interview. “When I began to play it was dif- 
ficult to get caddies,” the president said, before joking that the inability of 
some to hit a golf ball despite proper form was “a commentary on Wash- 
ington!” Wilson then “laughed,” “leaned forward in his chair,” and told 
the following story: 


That reminds me of a man I knew, a relative of Mrs. Wilson’s whom 
we called the Colonel, who wanted to learn golf. He was at one of the 
clubs in the south; and he went to the grounds keeper and told him he 
desired the poorest caddie of the lot. “I don’t want one of those wise 
ones,” he said, “You give me the worst one you have, and I'll teach him 
to caddie my way; and he can give me such information as I need.” So 
they gave him a short, squat negro they called Elephant, a big hulk of 
a boy with not a gleam of sense apparently. The Colonel started off. 
He made a sort of drive and proceeded to where the ball lay, tagged by 
Elephant. He found the ball tagged in a depression. Elephant handed 
him an iron. The Colonel looked at the iron and looked at Elephant. He 
surveyed the ball. Then he turned to Elephant and shouted: “What’ll I 
do, boy? What’ll I do?” “Hit the ball, suh!” said Elephant, “Hit the ball!” 
That’s the philosophy of politics—of everything! . . . Hit the ball; hit it 
as well as you can—but hit it!** 


Wilson’s description of African Americans in A History of the American 
People (1901) and his positive reception of D. W. Griffith's neo-Confederate 
film The Birth of a Nation (1915) may illuminate the president’s racial ide- 
ology, but perhaps his interaction with black caddies best exemplified 
his vision of the role of black people in American society. Along with the 
“Elephant” story, Wilson’s appropriation of the Confederate president’s 
former slave as his golf caddie was the ultimate symbol of the new white 
consensus on race relations in America. The nation’s leader turned to 
a black caddie for his philosophy “of everything,” while Ben Williams’s 
transition—from presidential slave to presidential caddie—echoed the 
nation’s path from Reconstruction to Jim Crow segregation. 

In addition to caddying, many African Americans influenced the game 
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by helping construct the nation’s first courses. Joseph Bartholomew’s de- 
sign of the Metairie Country Club was unique; more common was the 
untold labor countless black workers provided to build the country’s key 
layouts. This included the South’s first major country club, North Caro- 
lina’s Pinehurst Resort, which developed its first course in 1897-98 and 
became one of the nation’s most exclusive clubs. Historians seeking Afri- 
can American origins at Pinehurst need only look beneath their feet: in 
1935 it became one of first courses to feature Bermuda grass (Cynodon 
dactylon). Contrary to its name, the grass was not native to Bermuda but, 
rather, Africa, where for centuries it was cultivated as pasture grass before 
African livestock transported it to the Western Hemisphere via the trans- 
atlantic slave trade. There is even evidence that slave owners in the New 
World identified Africans as more experienced in tending African-derived 
flora and fauna, including Bermuda grass. Cynodon dactylon became the 
most popular turf in the South soon after researchers developed strains 
best suited for warm-weather golf courses in the early twentieth century. 
It was used from the beginning at Georgia’s famed Augusta National Golf 
Club (built in 1933). Today a majority of golf fairways in the South—and 
40 percent of all courses in America—feature Bermuda grass.” 

Visitors may not have recognized the African origins of Pinehurst’s 
grass, but they could not ignore the many African Americans who created 
and sustained the resort with the sweat of their brows. Famed Scottish 
architect Donald Ross designed the layout at a time when North Caro- 
lina was enflamed with violent racial tension; in fact, the same year mobs 
of white Democrats violently retook control of the state government and 
killed an unknown number of blacks and white Republicans in Wilming- 
ton, a significant incident of mass racial violence at the turn of the cen- 
tury. As white supremacists reclaimed North Carolina’s government and 
incidents of lynching and disenfranchisement escalated around the state, 
black men reclaimed Pinehurst’s wastelands, built its courses, and main- 
tained the grounds, while black women served as laundresses and cooks 
at its celebrated hotel. From the beginning nearly all of the caddies were 
young black boys. Despite the proliferation of clever-caddie stories and 
examples such as Joseph Bartholomew, conditions at Pinehurst revealed 
the more sobering reality for most black workers in the industry: the work 
was backbreaking, the treatment was often brutal, and the pay was ter- 
rible. Some caddies attempted to organize for better pay but were met 
with fierce resistance, including from Ross himself. According to one ac- 
count, Ross once responded to threats of a strike by entering the caddie 
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pen and assaulting a caddie with a five-iron. Pinehurst even denied black 
women the “privilege” of cleaning its hotel rooms until 1960, and for a 
majority of the twentieth century the development forbade property 
owners from selling to Jewish or African American buyers.*® 

Such reliance on black labor to build and maintain golf facilities was 
common in the South but not exclusive to that region. Moreover, early 
course developers in the South were more likely to build on open (or rela- 
tively open) land, such as Pinehurst in North Carolina or Bartholomew’s 
course in Metairie, Louisiana. Northeast courses often encroached on 
settlement, prompting developers to eye land once considered unsuit- 
able, including black neighborhoods. In 1901 the family of wealthy silver 
magnate John W. Mackay sought to construct a private course on their 
Long Island estate near Roslyn, New York, only to discover a “small negro 
graveyard.” According to the press, “Mr. and Mrs. Mackay ... were stand- 
ing near, remarking that it was an ideal spot for a bunker, when to their 
amazement, a funeral party approached and a coffin was deposited in 
an open grave, which had escaped attention.” It was not unheard of for 
wealthy owners to overlook the presence of black residents, and even 
active graveyards, on their land, but what the Mackay family did next for 
their “ideal” course was truly unique: “As it was absolutely necessary to 
play over this grave yard, Mrs. Mackay will buy another plot of land, have 
the bodies removed to it, and to further conciliate the coloured popula- 
tion, she offered to pay the funeral expenses for all negroes who died in 
the neighborhood within a year, and so all is peace.’*” Despite the ges- 
ture, however, such “peace” was predicated on a clear understanding: 
black neighborhoods, both living and dead, were to make way for the 
growing number of white public and private golf courses. 

While white courses appropriated black labor, and sometimes black 
land, black courses soon arrived in the Northeast and Midwest as well. 
Distinguishing the first is difficult; all-black golfing clubs certainly existed 
before the first dedicated black links. As early as 1898 there was refer- 
ence to a “new negro golf club” in New York City with a group of “skillful 
members,” composed mainly of caddies at resort courses outside the city 
who offered lessons to whites and blacks. A 1901 short story described the 
game’s “rampant” appeal on Manhattan’s East Side, with young Irish, Ital- 
ian, and black kids hitting balls up and down Third Avenue. New York City 
already presented a dual vision of golf: street games and caddie lessons 
in the park clashed with what one newspaper in 1898 described as the 
city’s “several private golf schools” offering wealthy clients instruction in 
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the “royal game.” By 1915 there were already 112 courses within fifty miles 
of Manhattan.*® 

In urban areas golf quickly developed along socioeconomic and racial 
lines, with black players carving out autonomous spaces and playing 
apart from white clubs and courses. Yet the first actual courses indepen- 
dently built or operated by African Americans emerged in the Midwest. 
Established by the Consolidation Coal Company in 1900, the majority- 
black town of Buxton, Iowa, had a golf course by 1904. Built with help 
from the national yMCa, and likely open to the occasional white golfer, it 
was nevertheless operated by a board of directors “composed of colored 
men.”*° For the larger black communities in East Coast cities, the first 
courses were carved from park space in predominately black neighbor- 
hoods. Such was the case in 1914 when “beautiful grounds for croquet, 
golf, fishing, baseball and lawn tennis” were built in Lincoln Park, Mary- 
land, a black community established outside Washington, D.C.°° 

Many entrepreneurs seeking to establish all-black resort towns were 
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the first to introduce more ambitious plans for full-sized courses for 
black golfers. Idlewild, Michigan—the nation’s first African American re- 
sort town—was established in 1912 and soon opened a course in 1916 that 
attracted middle-class black vacationers, most from Chicago, Detroit, 
and Cleveland.” In 1915 two prominent black citizens in Atlantic City an- 
nounced plans for a “golf links and pleasure resort” in nearby Pleasant- 
ville, New Jersey. The planned development, called Douglas Park, already 
featured a course when the two men, one the pastor of Atlantic City’s 
St. James AME Church and the other a lawyer, sought investors to turn 
the property into the largest all-black resort on the East Coast. Although 
the men never achieved that goal, the small development—with street 
names like Dubois, Howard, Wilburforce, and Freeman—exists to this 
day just off the Atlantic City Expressway. One former resident recalled 
how leading black entertainers continued to visit the neighborhood’s 
stately homes as late as the 1940s. Golf featured prominently in the at- 
tempts to attract black investment and market Douglas Park. Accord- 
ing to one Philadelphia Tribune reporter who toured the site in 1915, golf 
there would present travelers driving into Atlantic City with a new, more 
respectable vision of the local black community: “Refinement and culture 
is to reign pre-eminent.” The project was also heralded in the Chicago De- 
fender and the Crisis magazine, W. E. B. Du Bois’s flagship publication for 
the newly formed NAacp.*” 

Two years later, in 1917, another black country club was founded in 
Cheshire, Connecticut, near Waterbury. There is little information about 
the Cheshire Country Club’s origins, and it does not appear to have lasted 
long; yet impressive descriptions of the club and its golf course appeared 
in black newspapers around the country. According to the Chicago De- 
fender it had nearly 200 members and was “the only one of its kind in the 
country owned and managed entirely by and for the Race.”** In addition 
to the golf course, the twenty-two-acre site boasted a clubhouse with “a 
splendid view” and amenities including billiards, a large parlor, a ball- 
room, and tennis courts. 

Interestingly, the Cheshire development was opposed by “ministers 
of the churches in nearby towns,” although it is unclear if resistance 
came from predominately white or black churches.** More likely it was 
the former, for there is little evidence in this early period of black min- 
isters opposing golf, whereas many white Protestants denounced what 
was becoming a popular Sabbath-day activity. In New England there 
were even several examples of players being arrested for Sunday play. 
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The Club House at Idlewild, Michigan, ca. 1926 (Ben Wilson, Kalamazoo, Michigan). 


A 1919 test case of Massachusetts’s ban on Sabbath-day sports featured 
the arrest of two Sunday golfers at Brae Burn Country Club; fortunately 
for them, the court held that golf was a game, not a sport.” Meanwhile, 
black Protestants were relatively more open to golf, and in black commu- 
nities preachers were actually early pioneers of the game, for they tended 
to occupy key positions in the black middle class. In Atlantic City the 
lead investor in the Douglas Park development was a local AME minister, 
and members of the first AME church (built in 1915) in Portland, Oregon, 
joined their pastor for golf outings on the city’s municipal links. Black 
churches and Christian organizations in Chicago called on black youth 
to take up golf, basketball, and tennis in the city’s parks; churches even 
opened their doors for instructors to provide evening golf lessons. Still, 
ministers tended to differ over whether the game was appropriate. In 1914 
AME bishop and former slave Joseph Simeon Flipper criticized golf while 
preaching in the South.** Playing on the Sabbath certainly drew condem- 
nation in both white and black churches, but black clergy, especially in 
the Northeast, were more likely than their white counterparts to eschew 
traditional puritan concerns with sport and instead equate golf with so- 
cial refinement, economic advancement, and moral uplift. 

Aside from these few examples there is scant evidence of all-black pri- 
vate country clubs before 1920; the first definitive one to survive in the 
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historical record was Shady Rest Country Club, established in 1922 in 
Scotch Plains, New Jersey. Whether or not another preceded Shady Rest, 
there were certainly groups of black golfers who organized golf gatherings 
and tournaments within the black community, and some even challenged 
local governments for greater access to predominately white courses. 
Here the greatest breakthrough came in Chicago, where before 1920 black 
residents showed more interest in golf than did any other black commu- 
nity in the United States. This included what the Chicago Defender called 
the “first golf tournament ever pulled off in America by expert race golf- 
ers” in 1915, a contest featuring black players from around the country. 
The winner, Walter Speedy, was a Louisiana native who came to Chicago 
in 1900 and was among the top players in the city. The tournament was 
held at Marquette Park on the city’s South Side, the same park where vio- 
lent protesters would later hit Martin Luther King Jr. with a brick during 
the 1966 Chicago Freedom Movement. The city opened Marquette’s golf 
links in 1913, and the park, surrounded by a growing community of black 
migrants, appeared to be open to black patrons with few racial restric- 
tions. In addition to having accessible municipal courses, black golfers in 
Chicago also benefited from several outspoken leaders who championed 
the game during the 1910s, including Speedy and staff at the Chicago De- 
fender. In 1909 Speedy married Nettie George, a style reporter for the De- 
fender whose articles championed the game’s growth in the city. George 
was the first black woman to play golf in Chicago (and one of the first to 
play anywhere in America), and her editorials were among the earliest 
calls for black women to take up the game.” 

Despite the tournament at Marquette Park, black golfers in Chicago 
still faced severe barriers. Four black players, including Speedy, were 
barred from entering the city’s first public links golf tournament, held in 
1910 at the Jackson Park Golf Course, located along the lakeshore seven 
miles from the Marquette links. They sued park officials in response, but 
the results of the litigation are unclear. By 1915 the four had joined with 
other black players to form the Alpha Golf Club, one of the nation’s first 
black golfing clubs. The group included Horace McDougal, head caddie 
at Chicago’s swanky Beverly Country Club, a layout Donald Ross was in 
the process of renovating. After the successful event at Marquette, black 
players were finally invited to play the city’s white champions at Jackson 
Park later that year.** In 1918, however, whites at Jackson Park once again 
snubbed Chicago’s black golfers. After Speedy and another black player, 
Robert “Pat” Ball, qualified for the city championship, they were mys- 
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A rare image of Chicago's first champion 
black golfer, Walter Speedy, in 1915 
(Chicago Defender). 


teriously left off the list of sixty players subsequently published in local 
newspapers. Nettie Speedy stood up for her husband and the Chicago 
Defender by confronting the tournament organizers and Chicago Tribune 
staff face-to-face in public. “It is not publicity that I seek,” she said, “but 
only fair play, for our newspapers have their own representative here.” 
Nettie even threatened that the Tribune’s support for such blatant dis- 
crimination in the Chicago golf scene would hurt the Senate campaign 
of Joseph Medill McCormick, the paper’s owner. “It would make quite 
interesting reading in the political world,” she told the writers, “to know 
that Mr. McCormick was running for U.S. senator and touring the state 
for votes and one of his writers on his paper would not recognize the ath- 
letic prowess of members of our Race.” Her warning worked, at least for 
that year’s tournament. The next morning “every daily in Chicago let it 
be known that men of our Race were dangerous contenders for the golf 
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championship,” and Walter Speedy and Ball once again played alongside 
whites in Jackson Park, where they beat several of the city’s best white 
players and performed admirably while “a large gallery followed them.” 5° 

The struggle over discrimination in Chicago’s city championship was 
not over, however. The following year organizers once again excluded Ball 
and Speedy. This time they implemented a regulation that players had 
to be members of “a regular organized golf club”—and not surprisingly, 
neither the Alpha club nor the group’s subsequent black organization, 
the Windy City Golf Association, were recognized. The 1919 city cham- 
pionship at Jackson Park was again all white, and that same month Chi- 
cago was hit by the worst race riot of Red Summer, with violent mobs 
of white men (mainly ethnic Irish aided by police) attacking black busi- 
nesses and residents on the South Side. The riot was precipitated by the 
murder of a black youth, Eugene Williams, after he drifted into an infor- 
mally segregated swimming area at a local beach, another incident in- 
volving segregated leisure. But it soon highlighted the broader tensions 
surrounding residential segregation, the emboldening of black veterans 
returning from service in World War I, increasing black migration to the 
South Side, and Chicago’s worsening racialized labor strife. Within a week 
there were nearly forty deaths and hundreds of injuries.® Yet the report 
from the Chicago Commission on Race Relations, established by Illinois 
governor Frank Lowden to investigate the riots, indicated that integrated 
public swimming was not the only leisure activity that could provoke par- 
ticularly harsh reaction from whites. In fact, the exclusion of black golf- 
ers from the 1919 Jackson Park tournament was the only incident of racial 
discrimination the city’s park commission admitted to supporting in the 
riot’s aftermath—although, the commission wrote, unofficial discrimina- 
tion “frequently . . . creeps in” at the parks. That the policy of racial exclu- 
sion at Jackson Park seemed to apply only to golf and not to other activi- 
ties hinted at the game’s symbolic meaning. Black golfers in Chicago were 
breaking a more symbolic social barrier than black residents engaged in 
other park activities.” 

Despite the snub, Chicago’s black golfers continued to insist that they 
would pursue the game. Even as the South Side burned in August 1919, the 
Defender published the latest scores from Speedy, Ball, and others, pro- 
claiming defiantly, “We, the few golfers of the Race, are hoping to make 
golfing more popular in the future.” ®* And Chicago was not the only city 
where African Americans launched significant campaigns to access pub- 
lic courses before 1920. In 1917 a group asked the park commissioner in 
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St. Louis, Missouri, to open the city’s Forest Park course to black players 
one day per week. The commissioner denied the request and instead 
hinted that St. Louis would consider a “separate links” for the black com- 
munity. New York City opened the nation’s first public course in 1895 at 
Van Cortlandt Park, which immediately hosted African American players 
and became the busiest golf course in the country, including a series of 
interracial matches and tournaments that drew attention in the 1910s. A 
black man named Jessa Garland even held Van Cortlandt’s course record 
in 1919 and ruffled feathers by bragging about his talents and publicly 
challenging whites to play against him.** In Philadelphia, both municipal 
courses and African American participation came more slowly. That city’s 
first public course, Cobbs Creek, did not have a black member until 1916, 
and by 1920 only 6 of its 2,500 members were black. As in Chicago, Phila- 
delphia’s black newspaper urged mote of its readers to take up the game. 
“Our people should get in on the ground floor and there will be no color 
line,” proclaimed the Philadelphia Tribune, noting specifically that “more 
young men should play golf” as it “would help them in so many ways.”®* 
Twenty years later a teenager from North Carolina moved to Philadel- 
phia with few prospects except for one special talent. “I was an 11th-grade 
dropout who couldn’t go back home. I knew only one thing, and that was 
how to play golf,” recalled Charlie Sifford, who was seventeen when he 
arrived at Cobbs Creek in 1939. “The course was intended for everyone to 
use, and I was both surprised and delighted to see both blacks and whites 
playing side by side there. I’d never seen anything like that in North Caro- 
lina. . . . Here was a place where I could play without having to worry 
about some groundskeeper coming by to run me off the course.” °° 
Although there were significant examples of caddies-turned-players 
and urban youth who took up the game, most African Americans who 
played substantial golf tended to be relatively wealthy, their golfing en- 
deavors celebrated as examples of socioeconomic uplift. In 1911 the Chi- 
cago Defender noted a black doctor in Asheville, North Carolina, who 
could “play golf ifhis name isn’t J. D. Rockefeller” and had thereby joined 
the city’s “smart set.” That same year a black retiree in St. Louis wrote that 
he was “hitting the ball hard and playing nine holes of golf every morn- 
ing before breakfast.” Biologist Ernest Everett Just, winner of the NAACP’s 
first Spingarn Medal in 1915, enjoyed playing while working as a profes- 
sor at Howard University in Washington, D.C. And by age twelve, future 
journalist George Schuyler had befriended children of Syracuse Univer- 
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sity faculty in upstate New York, where he played on local courses as early 
as 1907.°° 

Along with black men, a substantial number of black women were also 
attracted to golf in the early twentieth century and pursued the game 
with equal passion. When Walter Speedy emerged as Chicago’s best black 
golfer, his wife, Nettie, advocated not only for her husband’s access to 
white city leagues and tournaments but also for more black women and 
girls to take up the game. Nettie was an accomplished journalist; later in 
1926 she traveled to Detroit to cover the landmark Ossian Sweet trial for 
the Defender. Back home she devoted a number of columns particularly 
to the social scene evolving around women’s golf on the South Side. White 
and black, Chicago’s women flocked to the game in large numbers, per- 
haps rivaled only by women in New York City. Hundreds complained in 
1912 when commissioners banned high heels on Chicago’s Jackson Park 
course. Yet Nettie insisted there remained far more black women who 
could benefit from golf. “I have tried to fathom the reason so few take 
up the game,” she wrote in 1918, eventually blaming the “mistaken idea 
that golf is a rich man’s game.” Starting every June she played constantly 
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throughout the warm season: “I change my schedule and each morning at 
4 o'clock (weather permitting) Iam on my way to the links.” She assured 
females that Chicago’s courses were open to black women, even while she 
fought the overt discrimination her husband encountered nearly every 
year at the city championship. “There are several public courses in Chi- 
cago, two at Jackson Park, one at Marquette, one at Lincoln, one at Gar- 
field, one at Warren’s Woods,” she told her female readers. “You are fully 
privileged to play . . . provided, of course, you conform to rules and regu- 
lations.” ®7 

Nettie’s call for more black female golfers echoed that of a number of 
women during the period who equated the game with social prestige and 
found it perfectly befitting the “New Woman.” Descriptions of female golf 
attire and fashion were common in both the white and black press, along 
with celebrations of social gatherings associated with the game. Promi- 
nent black wives visiting Chicago from as far as Minnesota or Alabama 
were hosted by Nettie to a round on the city’s public links, the encounters 
dutifully reported on the Defender’s society page. The paper also provided 
summertime recipes for “golf teas” and punches, which offered refresh- 
ment from the links and promised to boost postgolf socializing. In August 
1918 black women even hosted a “delightful golf party” in Jackson Park the 
same month Nettie publicly denounced commissioners and the Chicago 
Tribune for locking black men out of the park’s city championship. And 
black religious organizations in the city, such as the Christian People’s 
Athletic Association, provided golf lessons for girls and women.® Other 
black newspapers around the country also called on black women in 
their communities to embrace the game. As early as 1904 the Baltimore 
Afro-American featured numerous columns describing female fashion on 
the links and celebrating “modern women” who played.®? Most of these 
pieces were reprinted from white media outlets, yet the message was 
clear: black women could also tap into the social and economic pres- 
tige golf symbolized. Interaction with the game meshed with the “politics 
of respectability” that some historians argue black women drew from to 
confront both racism and sexism during the period.” All of these devel- 
opments were key for black girls, in particular, for the caddying system 
that introduced so many young African Americans to the game was an 
entirely male world. 

Not only did women’s golf show up frequently in the black press, but by 
the early twentieth century, black newspapers featured a surprising num- 
ber of golf-related anecdotes and factoids. Race-related exchanges were 
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popular (such as Rockefeller or clever-caddie jokes), but all of the largest 
black newspapers in the country—including the Chicago Defender, the 
Afro-American, the Pittsburgh Courier, and the Philadelphia Tribune— 
also devoted ample coverage to the game in general. Many touted golf’s 
therapeutic and health benefits: “The kind of walking which fulfills every 
end of exercise,” proclaimed the Afro-American, “is that which one takes 
with a golf club in hand.” By the 1920s the Defender even featured a regu- 
lar instructional column with golf tips and lessons for players. Golfing ad- 
vertisements also appeared, particularly for local retailers plugging golf 
pants for men.” Of course, historians must be careful when analyzing the 
arrival of so much golf material in the black press. As one notes, such ad- 
vertisements and stories certainly indicate that golf was a “current fad,” 
yet they “fail to provide a mirror because they offer no accurate measure 
of how many people played . . . or how often they did so.””? The black 
press therefore provided both reflections of the black community’s actual 
engagement with golf and more aspirational illustrations that hinted at 
the game’s potential to transform its readers’ lives. As the Defender pro- 
claimed, golf was the “past time of presidents” that was now “getting a 
hold on young men.” And for southern migrants especially, the cover- 
age of golf in northern black newspapers provided a powerful illustra- 
tion of middle-class life and symbolized the socioeconomic opportuni- 
ties available in cities such as Chicago, Pittsburgh, and New York.”* There 
were even instances of black celebrities and entertainers participating 
in golf at the turn of the century, a phenomenon that eventually helped 
increase the game’s popularity after World War I. While on a successful 
tour of England in 1903, vaudeville star Bert Williams performed for King 
Edward VII and played golf with Prince Arthur and other elites. Williams, 
one of the most popular black entertainers before 1920, was perhaps the 
first African American to play golf in Britain.” 

Along with helping to popularize golf in the black community, the 
black press also took the lead in denouncing racial discrimination and 
segregation associated with the game. In his 1901 essay “The Social Value 
of Golf,” English novelist E. F. Benson insisted the game was suited to 
“Anglo-Saxon temperament” and “conducive to a higher social excel- 
lence.” Tongue firmly in cheek, the Afro-American responded by playing 
off the title of Benson’s first novel (Dodo: A Detail of the Day) and pub- 
lishing a rebuke of “Dodo Benson.””° A more common, insidious epithet 
likely originated in the U.S. Army during World War I, in which shooting 
dice began to be referred to as “African golf” or “nigger golf”; in 1919 the El 
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Paso Herald reported that gambling over “African golf” had prompted the 
army to discharge a black private. Labor leader Jere L. Sullivan referred 
to dice as “Negro golf” in a 1922 national address to the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees Union. The term was especially useful in the South, 
where it juxtaposed a supposedly more refined game with the immorality, 
gambling, and ill repute associated with dice—while, of course, neglect- 
ing the fact that black people actually played real golf. 

The popularity of the pejorative term “African golf” was short lived, 
likely because it was one of the more hypocritical racial slurs in Ameri- 
can history: gambling in golf was rampant among white men, and the 
game challenged horse racing as the most popular activity to bet on. By 
1920, referring to golf as “white dice” would have been the more accu- 
rate slang. “Daily newspapers must base their jokes on us,” denounced 
an Afro-American editorial in 1928, “so they sometimes refer to the game 
of dice as ‘African golf. ” Turning the idea of golf’s gentlemanly, Anglo 
origins on its head, the paper insisted that dice actually had the more 
refined origins: it was, after all, the game of choice for nobles in ancient 
Greece and Rome, not golf.” 

“African golf” was also invoked in one of the first examples of racism 
leveled at a specific black golf course. Before African Americans in New 
Jersey could even build the Douglas Park course, American Golfer pub- 
lished a racist attack on the group’s plans. 


A golf course for the exclusive use of negroes is to be opened at 
Pleasantville, near Atlantic City. ... What could be more delightful than 
a sea breeze stealing over the course during the course of a dusky ball- 
some, knee-deep in June or maybe July. In the club-house one might 
hear: “May I have the extreme pleasuah of a match with yo’ fo’ two bits 
a hole this aftahnoon, Mistah Johnsing?” 

“I suttinly appreciates yo’ proffer, Mistah Hannibal, but I am made 
up with Miss Eugenia May Briggs fo’ a Fo’some with Mr. Reginald 
Dickus an’ Miss Fessenden.” 

Certainly such an organization would be unique. Some of us have 
heard of “Nigger Golf” before, but it was played with two cubes.” 


Along with criticism directed at specific black golfers, racist images and 
items found demeaning humor in the mere idea of black golf. Edward 
Kemble, best known for illustrating Mark Twain’s 1885 Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn, featured racist caricatures of blacks playing golf in his 
cartoons and children’s books. In a popular mail-away campaign from 
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the 1920s, James Robertson and Sons, a British manufacturer of jams and 
preserves, sent U.S. customers a series of racist “golliwog” pins, the first of 
which was the “Golly Golfer.” Yet the most provocative commercial carica- 
ture, “Nigger Head” golf tees, helped erase the memory of George F. Grant’s 
invention with a violent image: the tees, also produced in the 1920s, came 
in a package depicting a black man’s head pierced by a golf tee.” 

Even individuals considered more sympathetic to the black commu- 
nity invoked racism and racial humor through their embrace of golf. 
Supreme Court Justice John Marshall Harlan wrote several important 
opinions defending black civil rights and advocating a race-blind con- 
stitution, especially in the Civil Rights Cases (1883) and his lone dissent 
in Plessy v. Ferguson (1896). Yet the Afro-American noticed Harlan’s pen- 
chant for sharing racial golf jokes. During a Supreme Court session in 
1904 he passed a note to former attorney general John Griggs, who was 
seated in the gallery: “I was out before breakfast this morning and played 
a white ball against a red one—the red man against the paleface. And the 
Injun won—two up.””? 

African Americans unanimously denounced racism in golf, yet the 
game’s ultimate symbolism remained open to debate in the black com- 
munity. Instead of calling for more black participation, some critics were 
more likely to use golf to stigmatize whites and criticize leadership. No 
matter its popularity in various black neighborhoods, the game still sym- 
bolized elitism, especially when it was played by white leaders who sup- 
ported increased segregation or stood by apathetically. In Chicago, the 
black community’s success in accessing city courses seemed to contrast 
with the white violence and rioting directed at blacks in the summer of 
1919. In Philadelphia, however, golf continued to stand for white power 
and apathy; there, black leaders denounced Mayor Thomas Smith for 
ignoring them after President Woodrow Wilson issued a call for local rep- 
resentatives to address race riots, mob violence, and police brutality—all 
of which Philadelphia had experienced in several high-profile incidents. 
Smith’s office delayed meeting with black delegates for two weeks be- 
cause the mayor was playing golf. “Philadelphia . . . has disgraced the 
United States by openly defying the President’s plea,” the Philadelphia 
Tribune charged. “Our mayor has had nothing publicly to say and has 
been too busy playing golf to receive any of our several committees who 
have called at his office to ask him to . . . make his policemen enforce in- 
stead of breaking the law.”®° And even before President Wilson’s symbolic 
1913 meeting with Ben Williams in Mississippi, black observers used golf 
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Black golf as caricature: Edward Kemble’s 1897 The 
Blackberries and Their Adventures (New York: R. H. Russell, 
1897); an 1899 minstrel performance poster (Minstrel poster 
collection, Prints & Photographs Division, Library of Congress, 
LC-DIG-var-1822); and the 1928 “Golly Golfer” brooch. 


to criticize Republican president William Howard Taft’s indifference to 
the growing racism in southern politics, especially his apathy as black 
Republicans were thrown out of office. Taft’s golf outings during the sum- 
mer of 1910 drew scorn from the Afro-American: “Now playing golf is not 
by any means a bad way of spending one’s time and to it we have not the 
slightest objection,” read one editorial. “But . . . chopping off Negro office- 
holders’ heads seems to be on a par with playing golf, and probably with 
the President, is mere pastime.”® This uneasy tension between the cele- 
bration or encouragement of black golfand the negative appropriation of 
golf as ultimate symbol of white privilege would only grow stronger in the 
South after 1920. The Afro-American had one answer for why Maryland 
officials failed to stop white lynch mobs from attacking local jails in 1931: 
“Our experience with state attorneys and leading citizens is that when the 
mob forms, they usually go out to play golf.” °? 

Along with black caddies, club attendants, and recreational players, 
black amateur and professional golfers also influenced the game’s early 
development by participating in America’s first nationally organized golf 
tournaments. By the time Taft became the first president to play golf regu- 
larly, such events were held around the country. Black players soon com- 
peted in several important amateur contests, including interscholastic 
tournaments. While in high school, Horace McDougal participated in the 
1911 Western Interscholastic Tournament at Chicago’s Ravisloe Country 
Club. He went on to join Northwestern University’s golf team in 1923, be- 
coming the first black intercollegiate golfer in history. In 1918 a black stu- 
dent from Atlanta University, Mark Thomas, beat seventy-seven players 
to win a large amateur tournament in Hartford, Connecticut.8* Along with 
interscholastic and club tournaments, golf also had an established na- 
tional governing body. Formed in 1894, the USGA arranged the first U.S. 
Amateur and U.S. Open tournaments the following year. Although the 
amateur tournament drew more attention, individuals who competed in 
the U.S. Open became the first professional golfers in American history. 
Initially the vast majority were white men from England and Scotland, 
such as Englishman Horace Rawlins, winner of the first U.S. Open in 1895. 
All of those atop the leaderboard (the top ten finishers) in the 1895 Open 
and all but one in 1896 hailed from Britain or Canada. And yet, in one of 
the most overlooked moments in the history of African American sports, 
that lone American on the leaderboard was black. 

Considering the attention received by pioneering black professional 
athletes such as boxer Jack Johnson or baseball star Jackie Robinson— 
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not to mention the scramble to uncover nonwhite professionals sparked 
by the rise of Tiger Woods in the 1990s—it is difficult to understand the 
disregard for golf’s first two American-born pros: John Shippen, the son 
of a former Virginia slave who competed in five U.S. Opens between 1896 
and 1913, and Shippen’s fellow caddie (and friend) Oscar Bunn, a Native 
American who competed in the 1896 and 1899 U.S. Opens. In particular, 
the Shippen family’s contributions to professional golf (John’s brother, 
Cyrus, competed in the 1899 U.S. Open) came at a crucial moment in 
both golf and American history. Before Jim Crow was firmly entrenched 
in society and before many national organizations or institutions had 
managed to articulate detailed policies of racial segregation, two black 
brothers and their supporters saw in professional golf the exact oppo- 
site of what it would become: the stereotype of American exclusion. This 
moment of possibility ended when the PGA opted to ban black members 
from its inception in 1916, making the achievements of the Shippens all 
the more fascinating. No other African Americans would compete in the 
U.S. Open until 1948. 

John Shippen was born in 1879 in Washington, D.C., where his father 
settled after being freed from slavery during the Civil War. The elder Ship- 
pen went to Howard University and became an ordained Presbyterian 
minister, relocating the family to take various church positions around 
the country. John’s engagement with golf began after his father was as- 
signed to a Presbyterian mission on the Shinnecock Indian Reservation 
in Southampton, New York, in 1888. Four years later, a group of wealthy 
investors opened Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, the nation’s first premier 
golf course. The course was built by 150 local Native Americans and fea- 
tured a number of Native American caddies, and the layout designed by 
Scottish golfers hosted the best players in the country. The use of Shinne- 
cock laborers and caddies at the club was not unique; in other areas of 
the country in the late nineteenth century, Native Americans appropri- 
ated golf via local resort courses. On Michigan’s Mackinac Island, the Wa- 
washkamo Golf Club drew prominent vacationers such as Mark Twain 
and Thomas Edison. Frank Dufina, a native Ojibwe, became the club’s 
professional in 1898 and competed in the 1911 Western Open. Even in the 
far Southwest, golf made considerable inroads among native groups by 
the turn of the century. Exhibitors at the 1901 Pan-American Exposition 
displayed two willow-wood golf clubs and corded balls crafted by Coco- 
pah Indians in Baja California.®* 

In Southampton, John Shippen befriended many of the Native Ameri- 
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cans his father worked with, including Oscar Bunn, a young Shinnecock 
boy who was roughly the same age. Together Shippen and Bunn joined the 
caddie ranks at Shinnecock Hills and were trained directly by the course’s 
famed Scottish designer, Willie Dunn. Within three years both teens had 
acquired impressive skills and were regarded as two of the best players in 
the area. By the time he was sixteen, Shippen had managed to shoot 78 at 
Shinnecock Hills, just six shots behind Dunn’s course-record 72.8” 

The usGa's decision to host both the 1896 U.S. Open and U.S. Amateur 
at Shinnecock was a logical choice. It was one of five elite clubs whose 
representatives had formed the national governing body two years earlier 
in order to organize an annual national championship and administer 
the rules of golf for the United States. Shinnecock’s members encouraged 
both Shippen and Bunn to enter the 1896 event. By that point Shippen, in 
particular, had risen above the club’s other caddies and was instructing, 
repairing clubs, and assisting the maintenance staff. His playing abili- 
ties and potential to be the first American professional to compete in the 
U.S. Open drew interest as word spread. “It would not be at all surpris- 
ing,” proclaimed the Kalamazoo Gazette two weeks before the tourna- 
ment, “if before long John Shippen, the negro boy, appeared in the open 
championship as one of the most threatening candidates for honors. . . . 
If, when going around the links, he had had clubs carried for him instead 
of his carrying for somebody else, there is no telling how good his play 
would be now.” Shippen, the sixteen-year-old caddie, had the potential to 
be “the great American golfer” supporters in the United States had long 
awaited, “almost as strong as awaiting the great American novelist.” 8° 

From the perspective of Theodore Havemeyer, co-owner of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company and the usGa’s first president, placing Na- 
tive or African Americans on the list of “professional golfers” was not 
a tremendously powerful statement. As was the case with many sports 
during the period, the “professional” moniker meant little and often be- 
stowed less prestige and respect than amateurism. By far the U.S. Ama- 
teur was the more important of the two USGA events, and “professional” 
more often invoked the specter of work performed by “hired help,” not 
riches or fame: each winner of the first five U.S. Opens received $150. In 
fact, by 1909 the USGA would rule that all caddies, caddiemasters, and 
greenskeepers over age sixteen were “professional golfers,” a policy it did 
not reverse completely until 1963. Some of the thirty-five entrants at the 
1896 U.S. Open, however, were clearly threatened when they discovered 
they would be competing alongside Shippen and Bunn. While crowds 
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gathered at Shinnecock Hills to watch the U.S. Amateur on July 17, a num- 
ber of the professionals—how many and who remains unclear, although 
all would have been Englishmen and Scotsmen—confronted Havemeyer 
and threatened to boycott the next day’s professional tournament un- 
less the USGA removed Shippen and Bunn from the field. Havemeyer 
flatly refused, all of the players backed down, and the following day the 
U.S. Open began with few spectators realizing what had occurred behind 
the scenes. Havemeyer’s rebuke of the foreign professionals was a bold 
stance, yet the philosophy behind it was likely less revolutionary. Not only 
was it relatively safe to label African or Native Americans in the golf in- 
dustry “professionals,” but according to one account, Havemeyer tried to 
sympathize with the white players by insisting (incorrectly) that Shippen 
himself was actually half Native American, hinting perhaps that an exclu- 
sion of black players, but not Native Americans, would be an appropriate 
position for the usGa to take in the future. 

Shippen was aware his competitors had tried to remove him from the 
tournament when he stepped to the first tee at the 1896 U.S. Open, and he 
was paired with an intimidating opponent: Charles Blair Macdonald, the 
preeminent American golf course architect of the day, a major figure be- 
hind the establishment of the USGA, and winner of the 1895 U.S. Amateur. 
Yet while Macdonald flopped (he shot 83 and angrily withdrew), Shippen 
shot 78, putting him in a tie for first place and matching his personal best 
at Shinnecock Hills when it mattered most. His Native American friend, 
Oscar Bunn, struggled with an 89. That afternoon, in the tournament’s 
second and final round, Shippen played alone in front of a growing gal- 
lery. He was challenging for the lead, but disaster struck when he sliced 
his drive at the thirteenth hole onto a nearby sanded road, struggled to re- 
cover, and rolled in a putt for a dismal 11. As is all too common in golf, one 
hole kept him from becoming the first American winner of the U.S. Open: 
he otherwise managed to shoot 81 and finished in a tie for sixth place, 
seven shots behind the winner, Scotland’s James Foulis. “You know, I’ve 
wished a hundred times I could have played that little par four again,” 
Shippen recalled shortly before his death in 1968. “It sure would have 
been something to win that day.”®’ His finish nevertheless earned him ten 
dollars, the first prize money ever awarded to an American-born golf pro. 

Shippen’s play continued to impress following his professional debut 
at the 1896 U.S. Open. After he again shot 78 at Shinnecock Hills to win an 
1897 match against the club’s new professional, R. B. Wilson, Outing maga- 
zine called it “the best 18 holes yet played in this country by an American 
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The first American-born professional: John Shippen, 1913 (Courtesy USGA Museum). 


born.” Supporters urged him to continue challenging the dominance of 
European professionals and competing in subsequent U.S. Opens, includ- 
ing the 1897 event at the Chicago Golf Club in Wheaton, Illinois. “He was a 
caddie at Shinnecock Hills, but now ranks as one of the best professionals 
in this country,” proclaimed Outing. “It is to be hoped that Shippen will be 
enabled to play at Chicago, and his club ought to see to it that, despite his 
color, he is given every opportunity to show what he can do.”®* 
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While Shippen did not compete again in 1897, he did go on to play in 
four more U.S. Opens (1899, 1900, 1902, and 1913). Despite worries about 
playing in a tournament with whites in a southern city, he competed 
alongside his brother, Cyrus, and Bunn at the 1899 U.S. Open without 
any incident. The tournament took place at the Baltimore Country Club, 
where the Shippen brothers were likely the last two African Americans to 
play the course until well after World War II. John Shippen’s best finish, a 
tie for fifth place, came at the 1902 U.S. Open at New York’s Garden City 
Golf Club. Cyrus Shippen went on to a long career teaching at Dunbar 
High School in Washington, D.C., where he started a golf team at one of 
the nation’s first black public high schools.®* 

John Shippen continued to play professionally and worked at several 
premier private courses in the Northeast, including the National Golf 
Links (Southampton, N-Y.), Spring Lake Golf Club (Spring Lake, N.J.), 
Bath Beach Club (Brooklyn, N.Y.), and Somerset Hills Country Club (Ber- 
nardsville, N.J.). He served three years as club professional at Aronimink 
Golf Club, outside Philadelphia, and a total of thirteen years as head pro- 
fessional at East Hampton’s elite Maidstone Club. From 1913 to 1915 he 
offered private lessons to a number of prestigious clients, including in- 
dustrialist Henry Clay Frick and New Jersey senator Joseph S. Frelinghuy- 
sen. Of course, Shippen’s talents and achievements were limited by the 
relatively low status of “golf professionals” at the time. He proved that 
a black pro could be associated with such elite courses—teaching golf, 
perhaps even hobnobbing with the clientele—but he was by no means a 
member. White or black, club pros like him were considered part of the 
servant class who ran such facilities; many were not even allowed to enter 
the clubhouses at the courses where they worked. After Shippen moved 
to Washington, D.C., and spent several years away from the game, his 
subsequent career path exemplified the increasingly segregated world 
of American golf. He returned briefly to work for a black club, the Na- 
tional Capital Country Club (Laurel, Md.); then in 1931 he began a thirty- 
five-year tenure as club pro at New Jersey’s Shady Rest Country Club, 
the nation’s top all-black private course. Shippen was also likely the first 
African American player, professional or amateur, to hire a white caddie. 
Kenneth E. Davis, who caddied for him from 1903 to 1904, went on to 
manage the Maidstone Club for thirty years.°° 

The participation of black and Native American players in the coun- 
try’s first professional tournaments reverberated across the Atlantic and 
hinted that the game’s growth in America had the potential to democra- 
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tize golf more than ever before. “We have now playing golf native Indians, 
Chinese, Cingalese, Negroes, Turks, Hottentots, Siamese, Maoris, dwell- 
ers in the Mauritius, and natives from the banks of the Nile,” proclaimed 
Scotland’s Golfer magazine after news of Shippen’s and Bunn’s participa- 
tion in the 1896 U.S. Open reached Europe. “So that in another ten years 
the Open Championship at St. Andrew’s will probably present a thor- 
oughly cosmopolitan aspect.” In London, Golf Illustrated told readers 
that “the rage for Golf in America surpasses anything that has ever been 
seen in this country. . . . At first the votaries . . . were chiefly the wealthy 
and leisured, but the hard-working business man has now found out its 
charms and realised its rest and health-giving qualities.”®! Enthusiasts in 
the United States voiced even more optimism about the game’s poten- 
tial to overcome race and class distinctions. For some it was America, not 
England or Scotland, that promised to provide its citizens more access to 
golf. “All classes are taking up the game,” Theodore Havemeyer told Lon- 
don’s Golf magazine in 1897, the year after he rebuked European players 
for trying to exclude Shippen and Bunn from the U.S. Open. 

Ultimately, however, African Americans provided the most inclusive 
vision of what American golf might become. The Afro-American told black 
readers that even English “paupers” had access to golf links; the implica- 
tions for municipal courses in Baltimore, Chicago, and around the coun- 
try were clear. Rather than a symbol of American exclusion, economic 
stratification, or racial discrimination—a symbol of white privilege—golf 
in the hands of black Americans promised to be something entirely dif- 
ferent. The Philadelphia Tribune thus celebrated in 1916 when Clarence 
Taylor integrated the city’s public course with a simple charge: “Real 
democracy is found on the links.” *” By 1920 it remained to be seen if such 
a promise would be fulfilled. 
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ONE HEARS OF NEGRO COUNTRY CLUBS 
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Golfing the Great Migration 
and Harlem Renaissance 


JUNE 1936—AUGUSTA NATIONAL GOLF CLUB, 

AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 

Bruised and bloodied, fifteen-year-old orphan Beau Jack tried 
to gather himself in the midst of a violent brawl. There were 
nine other black kids, all bigger than him and all trying to be 
the last standing. Beau reached within and told himself he 
wasn't going to go down. For a split second he remembered 
how his grandmother said that one day he'd either become a 
preacher or a fighter. 

Looked like that day was here. 

Sensing the crowd of gathered spectators, Beau listened for 
supporters. He thought he heard Mr. Jones say something but 
wasn't sure. 

He wised up and drifted quietly to the outskirts of the 
carnage, while the other boys punched, kicked, and grappled 
themselves into fatigue. Then Beau pounced. He swung and hit 
everything near him with an anger and ferocity that stunned 
the onlookers, even those who saw this type of thing often. 

And just like that it was over—or at least that’s what he 
heard someone say. Then he heard the clink-clink of coins 
hitting the ground. That’s when he really knew. 

Beau took off his blindfold and picked up his money. 

It was a scene that evoked the poverty, violence, and 
trauma many at the bottom of society faced in the Deep South 
during the Great Depression. But this was no gang fight on a 
hardscrabble roadside. 

Beau Jack was on duty at the world’s most famous golf 
club. And his boss, Bobby Jones, was the world’s most famous 
golfer.' 


“There has been a very noticeable increase in golf,” reported 
the Associated Negro Press in its 1927 annual survey of black progress.” 
The brief line—buried in a lengthy, wide-ranging report outlining Afri- 
can American achievements in politics, business, education, and enter- 
tainment—was nevertheless important, for golf in America experienced 
a significant increase in popularity following World War I, the very mo- 
ment the black community underwent dramatic change. The growth of 
public golf links and private country clubs in the North and South, as well 
as the game’s expansion in the West, coincided with the initial wave of 
the Great Migration, in which nearly 2 million African Americans left the 
South. Both the game and the black community were on the move, and 
as golf continued to growin American society, African Americans from all 
walks of life—from W. E. B. Du Bois and James Weldon Johnson to Miles 
Davis and James Brown—connected with it in unique ways. In doing so, a 
new generation helped shape golf’s complicated relationship to the black 
community and American race relations. 

After World War I the capital of black golf remained Chicago, the city 
that attracted the most southern migrants during and after the war. And 
just as they had earlier in the century, Chicago’s black golfers not only 
continued to play the game but also wrote thoughtfully about its sym- 
bolism, introduced southern migrants to the links, and fought hard for 
greater access to the city’s white courses. A group of dedicated writers 
maintained coverage of the game in the Chicago Defender, the city’s 
popular black newspaper with a national circulation that included the 
South. Both Walter and Nettie Speedy continued writing regular golf col- 
umns, Nettie covering female golfers and Chicago’s golf-related socials. 
At Marquette Park’s course, black women outnumbered black men on 
certain days: with “at least a dozen or more foursomes . . . our ladies have 
gone in for golf in a big way.”? E. L. Renip, dubbed the Defender’s “golf 
editor,” also published a weekly column with lessons and tips for average 
players. Led by Renip, the publication also began to report regularly on 
the world of white professional golf, including PGA tournaments. Later in 
the 1930s sportswriters Eneil Simpson and Jimmie Williams provided the 
newspaper’s weekly golf columns. 

Golf in Chicago’s growing black neighborhoods, and particularly ac- 
cess to the city’s municipal courses, embodied northern opportunity, a 
higher standard of living, and the optimism of the Great Migration. Wal- 
ter and Nettie Speedy enjoyed taking migrants and visitors to Jackson 
Park, where newly arrived southerners had their “first experience watch- 
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ing Race people play golf.”* Men in the city’s black barbershops shared 
golf anecdotes and playing tips alongside talk of the day’s news and other 
sports. African American women frequenting public courses were par- 
ticularly powerful images of opportunity, for both black southern mi- 
grants and northern white observers, as countless advertisements in 
white publications during the 1920s presented golf as the ideal leisure ac- 
tivity for the modern woman of means.° But Renip reminded readers that 
the game was not cost or time prohibitive and was well in reach for many 
black Chicagoans. “For many years the impression has obtained that golf 
is a rich man’s game,” he wrote in 1921. “True, practically every wealthy 
man is a golf devotee, at the same time a vast majority of those who play 
the game are people who work for moderate salaries.” That same year a 
poem included in William Harrison’s book Colored Girls and Boys Inspir- 
ing United States History celebrated golf as a symbol of black optimism. 


While it is called rich people’s game 

Poor folks should learn it just the same; 
And tramp the meadows and the hill 

To let fresh air their lungs to fill: 
But if too poor to hire a caddy 

Then use instead your sweetheart’s Daddy.’ 


Chicago featured the most visible black golfing scene during the Great 
Migration, but the game also grew rapidly in New York City’s black neigh- 
borhoods, especially Harlem. The most important private black golf club 
during the 1920s and 1930s—Shady Rest Country Club in Scotch Plains, 
New Jersey—served Harlem’s elite golfers, many of whom were contribu- 
tors to the period’s dynamic cultural movement: the Harlem Renaissance. 
Established in 1922 by an investment group led by Howard S. Brock, a 
Philadelphia doctor, Shady Rest was originally Westfield Golf Club, a 
white country club built in 1897. The purchase of the thirty-one-acre 
site about fifteen miles from Manhattan drew backlash from some local 
whites who feared a subsequent decline in property values and generally 
directed their scorn at Westfield’s white members for agreeing to sell the 
land to African Americans. Yet Shady Rest surprised even the most opti- 
mistic investors: by the end ofits first year the club had 200 members and 
a lengthy waiting list, with many members purchasing (or building) cot- 
tages near the course in order to spend extended time there during the 
summer. While the club’s popularity and economic success tempered 
white fears of plummeting land values, they failed to completely elimi- 
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nate tension surrounding the site. In a passionate defense of Shady Rest, 
the New York Tribune denounced the racism directed at the club and ar- 
gued that it had much more to do with the specter of black golf, not prop- 
erty values. “This course . . . will cause a million giggles to sizzle across 
the country. Cartoonists will make funny pictures of it. Vaudeville artists 
will do sketches about it,” lamented the Tribune. “Something exquisitely 
funny seems to excite the white race when it sees the colored race doing 
things which are ordinary parts of the day’s work and play to the white 
people. ...Why should not the black man play golf if his economic status 
gives him leisure for golf?” Black newspapers from as far as Dallas, Texas, 
reprinted the Tribune’s fiery editorial.’ 

The success of Shady Rest was tied to both the economic growth of 
the region’s black neighborhoods and the community’s burgeoning spirit 
of optimism. Members came “from Harlem, the Bronx, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, Newark, and countless other New Jersey and New York cities,” read 
one description. “Prosperous Negro doctors, lawyers, merchants, Pull- 
man porters and barbers flock there by automobile and trolley car on 
Saturdays and Sundays to play golf... and enjoy the luxurious ease of 
country club life.”’° Throughout the 1920s and 1930s the club advertised 
itself alongside popular Harlem entertainment venues, such as the Apollo 
Theater and Connie’s Inn, as well as New York’s Negro League baseball 
teams. It also advertised nationally in various black publications and 
solicited members from across the country. The club was popular with 
both men and women; Shady Rest’s female golfers formed a Ladies Aux- 
iliary, and by 1930 the club was hosting regular women’s tournaments. 
Like most private clubs, its caddies were generally young black children, 
although Shady Rest did employ a few white caddies to carry bags for its 
black patrons." 

In addition to Shady Rest, other private, black-owned courses were 
established after World War I, including more clubs that sought to meet 
the demands of New York City’s black golfers. In 1924 a Brooklyn manu- 
facturer opened Manaqua Country Club in nearby Amityville, while two 
other New York-based groups purchased land in attempts to establish 
black clubs: the first was near West Hampton, Long Island, and another 
was in Bar Harbor, Maine (apparently both of these developments were 
never completed). Three African American courses were located di- 
rectly north of the city in the Hudson Valley; the most successful, Shangri- 
La Resort, was established when black investors purchased a 775-acre 
property in Napanoch after World War II. The group included Brooklyn 
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real estate dealer Richard Simon and Harlem café owner Luther “Red” 
Randolph. At the height of its popularity in the 1950s and early 1960s, 
Shangri-La appeared regularly in both Jet and Ebony. The club’s social 
director, Edward Perry, was a former actor who was a close friend (and 
likely lover) of Harlem Renaissance poet Countee Cullen and who led the 
uso’s touring unit of Porgy and Bess during World War II." 

If Shangri-La was the most successful black country club in the Hudson 
Valley, one of the more unique in American history was located nearby: 
a private, nine-hole layout enjoyed by followers of spiritual leader Father 
Divine. That course was on a177-acre commune near Kingston purchased 
by the group at the height of Divine’s popularity and named “the Prom- 
ised Land” in 1937. (Eventually Divine’s organization also purchased 
the Brigantine Hotel and Golf Course in Atlantic City.)'* That same year, 
white residents in Westchester County complained when a group of Afri- 
can Americans bought a course in New Castle, renamed it the Rising Sun 
Country Club, and announced plans to develop an adjacent 60-acre black 
resort. According to the New York Amsterdam News the move sparked a 
“furor of protest” from whites; when asked for a list of those who lodged 
complaints with the town’s council, one councilman replied, “If you took 
the telephone book . . . you’d have the list of those who have objected 
to the proposal.” The bold plan, all the more notable in the midst of 
the Great Depression, even drew criticism from some African Americans. 
The previous white club had failed financially, and the economic down- 
turn placed black golfers (and their perceived extravagance) under re- 
newed scrutiny. “I don’t doubt that the Rising Sun Golf Club out here in 
Westchester is a good thing for us to have,” wrote one local black dentist. 
“But . . . I think that with $200,000 Negroes would do much better in- 
vesting it in small loans and mortgages on property for Negroes: making 
money, and at the same time aiding some worthy colored people to ac- 
quire their homes. I believe that when enough of us have made fortunes 
large enough to afford that kind of expensive recreation, we ought to have 
it. Right now we ought to be spending our time and our money strength- 
ening our economic position.”’® Rising Sun opened under black owner- 
ship but continued to struggle financially and failed to draw attention 
away from other black country clubs, including Shady Rest. In addition, 
the development’s broader plans never came to fruition. At some point 
(it is unclear when) the only African American golf course in Westchester 
County’s history quietly passed back into the hands of white owners. A 
more successful private venture was the Booker T. Washington Coun- 
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try Club in Buckingham, Pennsylvania, just north of Philadelphia: it 
was founded in 1924 by 100 black businessmen, most from Philadelphia, 
Trenton, and Princeton.” 

Although black country clubs exemplified the opportunity for social 
and economic advancement in the North, some of the earliest black- 
owned clubs appeared in the South. Hundreds of black businessmen in 
Richmond, Virginia, built the region’s first, Acorn Country Club, in 1924.8 
The two most important black-owned courses in the South, located in 
Atlanta, Georgia, and Jacksonville, Florida, were both named Lincoln 
Country Club. The Jacksonville club was the brainchild of Abraham Lin- 
coln Lewis, Florida’s first black millionaire, who in 1935 founded Ameri- 
can Beach, a black resort town. Notably, Lewis first established Lincoln 
Country Club nearby in the 1920s. The course predated the broader de- 
velopment, so the success of his private black golf links likely encouraged 
him to establish the larger beach community. The Lincoln course hosted 
its first major tournament in 1928, which sought to crown Florida’s best 
black golfer (the winner, eighteen-year-old high school student Ralph 
Dawkins, later served as the club’s teaching professional in the 1940s). In- 
augural tournaments for black women and southern black colleges came 
two years later, solidifying the club as the center of black golf in Florida, 
a southern state that would lead the nation in advancing the game. “Golf 
has become one of the favorite pastimes in Florida,” noted the Chicago 
Defender in 1930. “So much so in fact that the citizens of Jacksonville have 
built one of the finest clubhouses in Dixie, which is equipped with tennis 
courts, croquet courses, trap shooting, rifle range, boating, and fishing.” 

Atlanta’s first black course was a nine-hole layout at the private Piney 
Wood Country Club, built sometime before 1928. It was soon supplanted 
in popularity by a new course established in 1930, eventually named the 
New Lincoln Country Club, built on land left vacant by the all-black Lin- 
coln Cemetery. Although the Lincoln course was relatively meager, the 
private club also included a swimming pool, a dancing pavilion, tennis 
courts, and a clubhouse rebuilt twice after fires destroyed it.”° In 1951 black 
journalist Carl Rowan described the neighborhood around Lincoln as the 
center of Atlanta’s black middle class: “Fine homes and fine cars lined 
the streets. There were sidewalks, and houses painted in pastel colors, 
with gay green shutters, red-shingled roofs, and attached garages. Stone 
houses with arched façades had lawns and stone-lined driveways. All this 
belonged to Negroes. ... Here were homes with carpets on the floor and 
running water in the kitchen and Scotch in the den. Here one could find 
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three-speed phonographs and a tuxedo or two. Negroes had a separate 
country club and a nine-hole golf course all their own.””! Lincoln became 
a key oasis for black golfers in the South’s largest city, as Atlanta refused 
to open any municipal courses to African Americans even for segregated 
use. In the 1930s and 1940s Lincoln also hosted the Southern Open, the 
South’s most important golf tournament for black professionals. 

Most private African American golf facilities were owned and operated 
by relatively wealthy men; however, black women also financed private 
courses, including New Jersey’s Apex Country Club. Established during 
World War II, Apex was founded by millionaire Sarah Spencer Washing- 
ton, who made her fortune investing in black hair salons and manufac- 
turing beauty products for black women. The club, later renamed Sandale 
Golf and Country Club, featured a racially integrated membership.” 

While many black clubs struggled during the 1930s (Shady Rest, for ex- 
ample, was forced to close in 1938), some managed to survive the Great 
Depression, including Booker T. Washington in Pennsylvania, Acorn in 
Virginia, and Lincoln in Atlanta.?* Following desegregation, by the late 
1960s there were few fully private, segregated black clubs remaining in 
America. Meadowbrook Country Club, founded in 1958 near Raleigh, 
North Carolina, was a premier private club and important social hub for 
the local black community. It had nearly 200 members by the 1970s, yet 
soon it fell into disrepair, membership dropping dramatically after the 
city’s white clubs desegregated. (St. Augustine’s University, a nearby black 
college, purchased Meadowbrook in 2007 and reopened the course).* 

Along with private and semiprivate courses there were also impor- 
tant black-owned public facilities that helped increase interest in the 
sport among African Americans. One was Freeway Golf Course in Sick- 
lerville, New Jersey. Established by four African Americans in 1967, Free- 
way branded itself as catering uniquely to African Americans while it re- 
mained public and open to white golfers. In Chicago, African Americans 
continued to play most often at municipal courses, particularly Jackson 
Park, Marquette Park, and Palos Park inside the city, as well as nearby 
Sunset Hills Country Club (Kankakee, Ill.) and Casa Loma Country Club 
(Powers Lake, Wisc.). 

Yet many years of whites and blacks playing alongside one another at 
Chicago’s most popular courses did not necessarily make it easier for the 
establishment of a black-owned country club. In 1947 a predominately 
black Methodist church purchased 1,500 acres in Kankakee and estab- 
lished Kankakee Shores Country Club. Some local whites balked at the 
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Table 1. Significant African American—Owned Golf Courses, 1916-1967 


Name Location Year of Inception 
Idlewild Resort Idlewild, Mich. 1916 
Cheshire Country Club Cheshire, Conn. 1917 
Shady Rest Country Club Scotch Plains, N.J. 1922 
Acorn Country Club Richmond, Va. 1924 
Booker T. Washington Country Club Buckingham, Pa. 1924 
Manaqua Country Club Amityville, N.Y. 1924 
Val Verde Resort Val Verde, Calif. 1924 
National Capital Country Club Laurel, Md. 1925 
Mapledale Country Club Stow, Mass. 1926 
Tuskegee Institute Golf Course Tuskegee, Ala. 1926 
Parkridge Country Club Corona, Calif. 1927 
Groves Center Golf Course Kansas City, Mo. 1928 
Lincoln Country Club Jacksonville, Fla. 1928 
Piney Wood Country Club Atlanta, Ga. 1928 
New Lincoln Country Club Atlanta, Ga. 1930 
Rising Sun Country Club New Castle, N.Y. 1937 
Crescent City Golf Club Harahan, La. ca. 1940s 
Apex Country Club Galloway, N.J. 1943 
Shalimar Country Club Omaha, Neb. 1944 
Wayside Country Club Homer Glen, ILL. 1946 
Cedar River Golf Club Indian Lake, N.Y. 1947 
Kankakee Shores Country Club Kankakee, ILL. 1947 
Clearview Golf Club Canton, Ohio 1948 
Silver Rest Golf Club Glen Allen, Va. ca. 1949 
Lee Haven Beach Club Greenwich, Conn. 1949 
Shangri-La Resort Napanoch, N.Y. ca. 1954 
Meadowbrook Country Club Garner, N.C. 1958 
Freeway Golf Course Sicklerville, N.J. 1967 


majority-black ownership despite the resort serving both white and black 
patrons. “Six of every eight golfers on weekdays are white people,” wrote 
one black sportswriter, challenging the “disturbing element in Kankakee” 
that threatened to purchase the land for a segregated, white-only resort 
development: “Tf this place is sold and is split up or even run as a country 
club for whites only it will be a black eye to the Negro race.” It is unclear 
how long the resort remained under black ownership, but it did host black 
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tournaments in the late 1940s and a number of notable black players, in- 
cluding heavyweight boxing champion Joe Louis. Wayside Country Club, 
another black-owned course that served Chicagoland golfers, was estab- 
lished in 1946 in nearby Homer Glen.?° 

White criticism of black-owned courses was common nationwide; 
however, the most dramatic example of large-scale resistance to a black 
country club took place not in the Midwest or even the Deep South but, 
rather, in Corona, California. One of the country’s best resorts, Parkridge 
Country Club, was opened in 1925 to an exclusively white membership. 
Perched on a hill with spectacular views, Parkridge boasted a large hotel 
and clubhouse, indoor spa, shooting range, and private airstrip. Its first 
member, silent-film star Clara Bow, was awarded her membership after 
winning a Hollywood dance contest; visitors also included actors Henry 
Fonda and Burt Lancaster. The golf course at Parkridge was among the 
best in southern California, yet within two years of its opening the club 
was struggling financially. In 1927 three black businessmen purchased the 
resort: one, Journee White, was awarded the Croix de Guerre for service 
in World War I and made his fortune in Los Angeles real estate. Another, 
Eugene C. Nelson, was a physician who had just married white actress 
Helen Lee Worthing. 

News of the purchase came right as the Ku Klux Klan experienced the 
height of its popularity in California (three years earlier the organization 
had won control over the city council in nearby Anaheim), and the Klan 
organized an immediate, vitriolic response. Parkridge’s white members 
also sued its white owner in order to stop the sale, attempting “to pre- 
vent the club from falling into the hands of the negroes” and leaving “a 
black spot on Corona’s forward progress.” The campaign culminated in 
a dramatic incident of racism directed at black golfers: a burning cross 
on the club’s front lawn. The Klan’s threat to wage “race war” against the 
663-acre estate (“the best view property in southern California,” boasted 
the Chicago Defender) eventually worked: in 1929 the black buyers were 
forced to withdraw their bid, and Parkridge Country Club soon became 
a sanitarium.?® 

On the opposite end of the spectrum, some black-owned or black- 
operated courses evolved over time from sympathetic white-owned 
courses that welcomed black golfers and specifically targeted the African 
American community. Such was the case in Boston, where wealthy mer- 
chant Charles M. Cox encouraged African Americans to visit his Maple- 
dale Country Club, a 196-acre country estate located twenty-five miles 
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Parkridge Country Club in Corona, California, ca. 1927 (Used by Permission 
of the Board of Trustees of the Corona Public Library). 


outside the city in Stow, Massachusetts. Cox hired a black man, Robert 
Hawkins, to operate Mapledale, which featured a large mansion, tennis 
and equestrian facilities, and a nine-hole golf course. Hawkins had con- 
siderable experience in golf management, rising up the caddie ranks at 
courses in Vermont and Massachusetts. In 1926 he purchased Mapledale, 
providing a highly visible site for black golf in the 1920s and 1930s. On 
weekends, white residents noticed caravans of black golfers making their 
way out from Boston. That same year Mapledale also hosted the first na- 
tional tournament of the black United Golfers Association (UGA). Like 
Kankakee Shores and other black-owned facilities, Mapledale continued 
to be popular with white golfers. By the 1930s it hosted key African Ameri- 
can outings and national tournaments even as most of its daily players 
were white.?’ 

In addition to the dramatic growth of black-owned-and- operated golf 
facilities, golf—as a leisure activity with strong class and racial connota- 
tions—emerged in the debates associated with the Harlem Renaissance, 
a profound cultural movement in the 1920s and 1930s that questioned 
the fundamental concepts of black identity, art, and culture. The nation’s 
preeminent black intellectual, W. E. B. Du Bois, recognized not only the 
significance of golf’s emergence in black America but also the game’s 
association with white colonialism in Africa and the Caribbean. After 
attending the 1923 Pan-African Congress in Europe, Du Bois traveled to 
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Africa for the first time and observed the proliferation of white coun- 
try clubs. He bemoaned how whites in Sierra Leone contributed to resi- 
dential and social segregation by carving out “beautiful English suburbs” 
with “tennis courts and golf links” that insulated them from Africans. 
“I am morally certain . . . that more is spent by the government on ten- 
nis and golf in the colony than on popular education,” he wrote. And Du 
Bois was unaware of what likely would have incensed him even more: the 
first golf holes built in Africa were constructed in the eighteenth century 
by Scotsmen manning the British slave castle on Sierra Leone’s Bunce 
Island, with African slaves in kilts serving them as caddies.”® 

Despite his cynicism about the game in Africa, Du Bois still affirmed the 
symbolism of black Americans taking up golfand moderately praised the 
proliferation of black golf clubs. Under his editorship the NAACP’s Crisis 
magazine celebrated the 1925 opening of the all-black National Capital 
Country Club outside Washington, D.C.”° Like nearly all of Harlem’s black 
elite, Du Bois also applauded the establishment of Shady Rest in New Jer- 
sey and visited the club. Still, after receiving promotional literature urg- 
ing him to join in 1923, his response was lukewarm. “In all this develop- 
ment... Negroes are evincing tremendous energy and esprit de corps,” he 
wrote. “Pictures of new organizations and buildings appear in their picto- 
rials, groups of officers and employees, figures of income. White people, 
too, express, on seeing and hearing of such enterprises, great gratifica- 
tion, and, upon the slightest pretext, make glowing speeches to prove 
that this is the way to the millennium.” Yet a black country club, no mat- 
ter how successful or swanky, still represented the advancement of racial 
segregation. 


In truth, the development is not nearly as satisfactory and inspiring as 
such persons say or think. It is not a direct advance, it is a great flank- 
ing movement... the attempt of the Negro to develop as an Ameri- 
can citizen, and the attempt, on the part of his white fellow- citizens, 
to stem that development and hold it within definite and unyielding 
limits of low wage and semi-peonage; the consequent escape of the 
ambitious and talented and venturesome, together with a large and 
larger following of the black masses into a segregated economy. The 
segregation is developing, and its future development is going to be 
tremendous.*° 


Over time Du Bois grew increasingly pessimistic whenever he invoked 
golf, even as he drew closer to country club life, which for him came to 
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represent little more than elite, conspicuous consumption for whites and 
a false sense of security for blacks. He nevertheless signed up for mem- 
bership at Atlanta’s New Lincoln Country Club soon after he returned 
to the South in 1933.*! There is no evidence the game appealed to him, 
but Du Bois undoubtedly interacted with many players, as Lincoln’s golf 
scene was one of the largest in the South. The fact that he did not take up 
golf (or address it more often) was telling, considering his long-standing 
call for African Americans to participate in more sports and recreational 
activities. In his 1897 essay “The Problem of Amusement,” Du Bois ar- 
gued that “especial attention” be paid to sports in black schools: “Here 
again athletic sports must in the future play a larger part in the normal 
and mission schools of the South, and we must rapidly come to the place 
where the man all brain and no muscle is looked upon as almost as big 
a fool as the man all muscle and no brain; and when the young woman 
who cannot walk a couple of good country miles will have few propos- 
als of marriage.”** However, as Du Bois grew more militant, he saw little 
value in golf as a recreational or athletic endeavor: its association with 
middle-class, white elitism was simply too strong. By the 1940s, as black 
colleges led their white counterparts in establishing intercollegiate golf 
teams, Du Bois deemed it a frivolous use of alumni donations: “We pay 
on the nail for . . . golf clubs, but for a college training? I do not know.”*? 

In New York City, other leading artists, authors, and intellectuals asso- 
ciated with the Harlem Renaissance noted that golf marked one’s status 
in elite social circles, both white and black. The movement’s definitive 
text, Alain Locke’s 1925 anthology The New Negro, featured an essay by 
educator Elise McDougald exploring class divisions among urban black 
women. In particular, McDougald noted how golf and clubs like Shady 
Rest offered Harlem’s elite women social standing with whites while iso- 
lating them from the city’s other black women. “Negro wives find Negro 
maids unwilling generally to work in their own neighborhoods, for vari- 
ous reasons,” she wrote. “It is in these homes of comparative ease that 
we find the polite activities of social exclusiveness. The luxuries of well- 
appointed homes, modest motors, tennis, golf and country clubs, trips 
to Europe and California, make for social standing. The problem con- 
fronting the refined Negro family is to know others of the same achieve- 
ment.” *4 

As in Chicago, migrants to New York from the South or Midwest, in- 
cluding key contributors to the Harlem Renaissance, encountered golf 
when they sought to enter the world of Manhattan refinement. Zora 
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Neale Hurston came to New York City in 1925 to enroll at Barnard Col- 
lege, where she struggled to set aside money for books, academic fees, 
and other Barnard necessities like a “spring golf outfit.”*° Florida trans- 
plant James Weldon Johnson did not play until after he moved to New 
York. “To get outdoor exercise I took up golf,” he wrote in 1933. “For four 
or five years I was a votary of the game—though remaining a dub.” John- 
son played regularly during the late 1920s while leading the NAacP and 
providing a key voice for the Harlem Renaissance. In his memoir he re- 
called being “on the links of a club over in New Jersey” (likely Shady Rest) 
in September 1925 when a colleague ran out with news that Detroit police 
had arrested physician Ossian Sweat for murdering a white man while de- 
fending his house from a mob. Johnson rushed to the clubhouse, where 
he counseled Detroit’s NAACP officers via telephone on how to respond 
to the incident.*® 

Golf was both a backdrop to important events during the period and a 
subject of debates over racial segregation inspired by the Harlem Renais- 
sance. The movement’s most prominent black critic, George Schuyler, 
rejected the notion of “Negro Art” and debated its proponents in the 
press. In 1936 he criticized African Americans in the South for their lack 
of physical fitness. “There ought to be sport clubs, thousands of golf clubs 
with courts and courses owned, operated, and maintained by colored 
people in the South, and in the North too, for that matter,” wrote Schuyler. 
To his critics such comments were entirely tone deaf and represented a 
deep misunderstanding of black life in the South. One of James Weldon 
Johnson’s top literature students, Nashville poet Herman J. D. Carter, re- 
sponded vehemently in the Pittsburgh Courier. “I am disgusted with that 
man Schuyler,” wrote Carter. “I think he should have first attacked those 
whites who employ the Negroes at such long hours and such low pay, that 
they don’t have time to play golf and tennis, rather than attack the people 
who couldn’t help themselves.” 37 

White journalists and intellectuals also commented on the rise of black 
golf, some echoing Du Bois’s cynicism. In a 1929 column popular jour- 
nalist H. L. Mencken warned that black golf did not represent advance- 
ment and opportunity, nor did it offer any solution to the “old divisions” 
between the ideologies of Du Bois and Booker T. Washington. Instead it 
typified an increasingly disjointed black community, with out-of-touch 
black elites who led lives “of easy contentment, of antinomian opportun- 
ism, of well-fed complacency, of black Babbitry.” Amidst the celebration 
of black identity and optimism fueled by the Harlem Renaissance, two 
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very different public figures—one a leading champion of black civil rights 
(Du Bois), the other a white provocateur and racial elitist (Mencken)— 
nevertheless shared similar concerns over black golfers. “One hears of 
Negro luncheon clubs, Negro country clubs, Negro golf matches . . . and 
all the rest of it,” Mencken wrote. “A naive and imbecile class conscious- 
ness, grounded upon money, wipes out the old race consciousness, which 
becomes furtive and discreditable.” ** 

This debate over the merits of golf played out within black organiza- 
tions nationwide. Some black fraternal groups supported the game, in- 
cluding the largest: the Improved Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks of the World (the Black Elks). In Pittsburgh, Black Elks hosted regu- 
lar golf tournaments at the public South Park Golf Course, while in 1940 
the Elks’ national convention in St. Louis featured a golf tournament at 
Forest Park. Golf within the organization was particularly significant be- 
cause, as historians note, the fraternal order attracted not only “elite pro- 
fessionals” but also “masses of working-class men.’*? Meanwhile, some 
within the NAACP, such as Ella Baker, echoed the cynicism of Du Bois 
or Mencken toward the game, while others, like James Weldon John- 
son, played regularly and considered golfing part of their civil rights 
activism. State legislator T. Gillis Nutter, president of the West Virginia 
NAACP, built a regulation course outside Charleston on which he proudly 
hosted prominent organization members from around the country.*° Roy 
Wilkins, who in 1955 would take command of the NAacpP during the criti- 
cal postwar period, fought to desegregate municipal courses as a young 
college graduate living in Kansas City in the early 1920s. After he gradu- 
ated from the University of Minnesota, Wilkins took his first job with the 
Kansas City Call and later remembered how golf exemplified the differ- 
ent reception African Americans received in Kansas City versus Chicago: 
“In Kansas City, Negroes were not permitted to use the four municipal 
courses,” he wrote. “Because, the head of the park board announced, 
‘Negroes don’t like to play golf’—and that was that.” Meanwhile, a young 
black man who moved North “was still a Negro, but he could fly higher 
and in wider circles than I could in Kansas City. . . . If he wanted to play 
golf, he didn’t have to go to court to prove he was a citizen and entitled 
to play on municipal links maintained with the taxes of black people.”” 
Denied access, Wilkins and other African Americans in Kansas City still 
found a unique opportunity to play. In 1928 the wealthy family of Junius 
Groves, a former slave dubbed the “potato king” after he made millions 
growing potatoes on his farm outside Kansas City, built a course on the 
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estate and invited blacks from the city. The course at “Groves Center” 
proved so popular that the family was overwhelmed with visitors and 
began investing in upgrades. For over a decade Groves Center was the 
only place where Wilkins and other blacks in Kansas City “went to do our 
hacking and slicing.” By 1940 the Fair Employment Practices Committee 
reported that African Americans had been granted limited access to mu- 
nicipal golfin Kansas City with “discriminatory privileges,” meaning only 
one of the city’s courses was reserved for segregated black use.*” 

Unlike Johnson and Wilkins, others in the NAAcP abhorred golf and 
the elitism of members who played. Once she began working for the orga- 
nization in 1940, Ella Baker struggled to connect with local branch leaders 
who frequented country clubs, rejecting what she considered snobbish 
behavior—especially in the Jim Crow South, where to her nothing sig- 
naled barriers to more militant, mass action than blacks who embraced 
country club society. “I am stopping at the home of three women of leisure 
whose major past time [sic] is idle chatter . . . [and] who were too busy to 
attend the meeting last night,” she wrote from Georgia in 1942 to Lucille 
Black, the NAACP’s national membership secretary. Baker was again frus- 
trated while organizing in Florida, where she reported how one campaign 
chairman “is experiencing a slight let down in that Iam not a social elite, 
and cannot join her in a game of bridge or golf at the ‘Country Club.’”** 

Baker was introduced to the game while traveling widely in the South 
and working with relatively elite NAacP members, whereas many civil 
rights leaders encountered golf as they migrated to black neighborhoods 
in the Midwest and Northeast. Still others, however, first experienced 
golf in poorer, more rural southern locales. In 1927 eight-year-old James 
Farmer worked briefly as a caddie in Marshall, Texas. Although his family 
was well off, the childhood experience helped introduce him to racism 
and relations between poor whites and blacks in East Texas. The future 
head of the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), Farmer witnessed racial 
tension between white and black caddies and was introduced for the first 
time to Marshall’s working-class white children. “There were about equal 
numbers of white and black boys,” he recalled. “There had to be more to 
the enigmatic white world than the caddy yard. Those ragtag boys didn’t 
live in the fancy houses I’d seen.” Farmer’s father (a professor at Wiley 
College) soon forbade his son from working at the course after a racially 
charged fight broke out between the children.“* 

Black political, social, and cultural leaders thus had dramatically dif- 
ferent experiences with golf during the interwar period, and they found 
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no consensus on the game’s usefulness or meaning to the black commu- 
nity. But the growing popularity of golf in black urban neighborhoods 
sent a far clearer message: black golf, like few other leisure activities, em- 
bodied the optimism and opportunity of the Great Migration and the 
Jazz Age. The comparison with jazz was more than conjecture, for golf 
even contributed directly to the developing jazz scene in northern black 
neighborhoods. Dashy’s Inn Golf Club was a popular early jazz spot in 
the Bronx, located near Van Cortlandt Park, the municipal course popu- 
lar with African Americans. New Orleans blues singer Lizzie Miles per- 
formed regularly at the club, where she made her New York debut in 1922. 
One of Baltimore’s most celebrated jazz venues was the Coney Island 
Golf Links and Dancing Pavilion, where patrons could play the city’s first 
miniature course while listening to leading jazz men like Fess Williams 
and Ike Dixon: “Colored people flock there,” wrote one observer in 1930.*° 

Of course, many entertainers also lent their fame to black courses, 
and some regularly played golf themselves. Pioneering bandleaders Cab 
Calloway, Duke Ellington, Chick Webb, and Count Basie all performed 
at New Jersey’s Shady Rest, as did singers Sarah Vaughan and Ella Fitz- 
gerald. Calloway and singer Billy Eckstine were also noted as regular 
players at the predominately black Langston Golf Course in Washing- 
ton, D.C., after it opened in 1939.*6 After moving to Chicago from Louisi- 
ana in 1918, clarinetist Jimmie Noone took up golf and played regularly 
while headlining at the South Side’s Apex Club. And the most influen- 
tial musician to emerge from St. Louis, Miles Davis, grew up caddying 
for his father on the city’s Forest Park course in the 1930s. Percussionists 
seemed especially drawn to the game: one of Chicago’s popular band- 
leaders, drummer Floyd Campbell, frequented amateur tournaments, as 
did Nat King Cole’s drummer Lee Young (Cole himself also participated 
in celebrity tournaments during the 1950s). Legendary trumpeter Louis 
Armstrong showed little interest in golf, but members of his orchestra 
were hooked, particularly drummer Fred “Tubby” Hall, who found op- 
portunities to play while touring with Armstrong and competed in ama- 
teur tournaments around the country. Female musicians also took up 
golf, including members of the racially integrated, all-women Interna- 
tional Sweethearts of Rhythm. Originally from Piney Woods, Mississippi, 
the big band toured nationally in the 1940s (including New York’s Apollo 
Theater and Chicago’s Regal Theater) and posed for golf-themed promo- 
tional photos.*’ 

Northern entertainers also played while on tour in the Deep South, 
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both at black private courses and as guests at white clubs. Bandleader 
Jimmie Lunceford brought members of his orchestra to Atlanta’s New 
Lincoln Country Club between gigs, while Billy Eckstine once performed 
all night in Charleston, South Carolina, then went straight to the links 
and finished a round by 7:00 A.M.: “That boy has gone stark, raving crazy 
about golf,” wrote journalist James Hicks. Eckstine is most notable for 
hiring a twenty-four-year-old Charlie Sifford to be his personal valet and 
golf instructor in 1946. Golf even showed up in the music itself: pianist 
and comedian Billy Mitchell’s 1936 tune “A Hole in One” features a man 
who challenges anyone (including Bobby Jones) to a match and tries to 
seduce a woman with his golf prowess. She rebuffs him, and the two ban- 
ter back and forth with plenty of sexual double entendre: 


M: Golf course momma, your golf course papa is gonna play on your 
private course today... . 

W: I got several reasons for not playing with you at all. Reason 
number one, your putter is too small. ... 

M: My driving shaft is made out of good old flexible timber. . .. 

W: I don’t like to play with you because you lose too many strokes. .. . 

M: Well I do lose my temper, at times I have recalled, but I’ve played 
with you for several years and I have never lost a ball. 

W: You played with a girlfriend of mine, and this girl claimed you’re 
growing old, and it’s likely taken you half a day just to play one 
hole. 

M: Well I don’t see how she could tell you that, because I can 
truthfully say, that I could have made a hole in one but the flag 
was in the way. 


Recorded in Chicago, the song was a minor party hit.*® 

Even in urban settings, African Americans found opportunities to play 
regulation golf courses, either at facilities located in their neighborhoods 
(such as in Chicago) or with day trips to nearby courses inside and out- 
side the city (such as in New York City or Philadelphia). Organizations 
that served these neighborhoods also provided lessons and outlets to the 
game; in 1940 Harlem’s yMCa branch established a club for young black 
golfers. Barred from a city course on Staten Island and a semiprivate 
course in Englewood, New Jersey, the club fought back legally while suc- 
cessfully locating other facilities that were willing to allow black youth on 
the links.*° The game also reached the inner city with help from a quirky, 
little-known phenomenon in American history: a boom in the popu- 
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larity of miniature golf courses that swept the country in the late 1920s. 
In North Carolina, Pinehurst Resort’s “Thistle Dhu” was the nation’s first 
“mini” golf course, installed in 1919. John Garnet Carter, a white inventor 
and businessman from Tennessee, took the idea further in 1927 when he 
patented a “mini golf” game (which he dubbed “Tom Thumb Golf”) and 
installed a course at a hotel he owned on Lookout Mountain. Soon after, 
a large number of mini-golf courses were built around the nation; a long- 
forgotten fad (many courses did not survive the Great Depression) but 
an important one nonetheless, they helped make golf more accessible 
to black urban neighborhoods during the Jazz Age. Thousands of new 
“midget golf” facilities had appeared by 1930 when golf club manufac- 
turers announced that sales of putters in America rose by 40 percent in 
just one year. Moreover, many of these facilities were quite opulent and 
offered a much more dynamic experience than the standard mini-golf 
fare that reemerged after World War II. One course in Queens, New York, 
featured a live caged bear cub that tried to stop patron’s golf balls. An- 
other, Whispering Pines Miniature Golf Course in Rochester, New York, 
was impressive enough that today it is listed in the National Register of 
Historic Places.°° 

New York City alone had 150 miniature golf courses by 1930, includ- 
ing many in Harlem. One popular black course was built upstairs at the 
decrepit and ill-used Harlem Opera House, often called the “Old Apollo” 
theater, four years before the refurbished Apollo opened halfa block away. 
Featuring “winter golf indoors” with “tricky traps and harassing hazards,” 
it was built in the same facility where Joe Louis later put on boxing exhi- 
bitions for throngs of fans. The “Savoy Golf Club” was another miniature 
course built alongside an iconic Jazz Age ballroom. Opened in the Savoy 
building on Lennox Avenue in 1930, the course dubbed itself the “finest in 
Harlem.” Although it never featured an actual miniature course, Harlem’s 
Golden Gate Ballroom hosted social gatherings and galas put on by the 
city’s various black golfing organizations.” 

Beyond Harlem, nearly every black enclave in the North experienced 
the miniature golf fad. African Americans in Philadelphia frequented sev- 
eral locations, including the B.T.W. course (47th Street and Aspen Street), 
the Cherry Inn Golf Course (55th Street and Cherry Street), and Alabama 
Golf Club (in the basement of the Olympia Theater). In the 1930s there 
was even an outdoor course at Mill Creek Park, a site in the heart of Phila- 
delphia’s “Black Bottom” neighborhood that gave way to a public housing 
complex in the 1950s.°*” Pittsburgh boasted three mini-golf courses cater- 
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ing to black patrons: Egyptian Golf Gardens (next to the Burke Theater), 
Lincoln Links (on Penn Avenue in the East End neighborhood), and the 
Dixie Land Golf Course (in nearby Monessen, Pa.). The course names, and 
the fact that all three advertised heavily in the black community, make it 
likely they were owned and operated by African Americans. By 1931 the 
Pittsburgh Courier was celebrating “the craze which has swept the city” 
and calling for black businessmen to open even mote facilities: “25,000 
of these miniature golf courses have sprung up. . .. Negroes themselves 
should take advantage of this opportunity . .. before shrewd whites step 
in.” However, just as important jazz venues and black gathering spots 
were often owned and operated by whites, so too were many of these 
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urban golf facilities. “Why is it that Baltimore Negroes always wait for 
some white individual or corporation to enter an open field of business 
among negroes?” complained one Afro-American reader about the suc- 
cess of Baltimore’s Coney Island Golf Links. “It remained for white people 
to open the first infant golf course here. Colored people. . . never seem to 
realize that their money is forever going into the hands of another race, 
who use the same money to make boots to kick you with.” 4 

Nevertheless, because serious golfers frequented these miniature 
courses seeking lessons from top-notch instructors, the mini-golf boom 
helped African Americans succeed as professionals in the industry, even 
at white-owned facilities. Michigan native Jimmie DeVoe taught at a 
Cleveland miniature course in the late 1920s and early 1930s. Later in the 
decade he partnered with Shady Rest’s John Shippen, and the two or- 
ganized numerous black golf tournaments. By 1936 DeVoe was spend- 
ing significant time in Harlem, where he ran his own golf school and 
shop, operating first out of a local pharmacy before moving into the L. M. 
Blumstein department store on West 125th Street. He also frequented 
Los Angeles to offer instruction for a wide range of black athletes, enter- 
tainers, and politicians. His golf students included the Mills Brothers, Nat 
King Cole, Althea Gibson, Jackie Robinson, and future Los Angeles mayor 
Tom Bradley. DeVoe went on to become the first African American to gain 
PGA membership in twenty-seven years after the organization desegre- 
gated in 1961.°° 

Another black instructor, Dorsey Adams, worked at a unique New 
York City miniature facility. When promoter Tex Rickard opened the new 
Madison Square Garden in 1925, the venue included a rooftop mini- 
course. According to the Chicago Defender, two years later Rickard re- 
cruited the twenty-five-year-old Adams, a former caddie from Florida, 
to offer golf lessons on the Garden’s roof “teaching the big town folks.” 5° 
Chicago’s most talented black professional, Robert “Pat” Ball, also spent 
time running a mini-golf operation on Wabash Avenue, and two of the 
city’s top black female players—Marie (Jones) Thompson and Geneva 
Wilson—honed their skills at miniature facilities. Thompson encouraged 
novices to take up mini-golf because it was cheaper and fun, but she also 
described its popularity with Chicago’s serious players: “One may drop 
around the peewee course almost any night and there they will find the 
sharpshooters and near sharpshooters making matches for the next day 
or week.”°” 
African Americans also took up mini-golf in the South, from lavish 
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facilities to more rudimentary courses. Baltimore patrons combined jazz 
and mini-golf at the Coney Island Golf Links, while in Washington, D.C., 
the Prince Hall Masonic Lodge built a popular course that stayed open 
until 2:00 A.M. In addition, a course constructed in D.C.’s East Potomac 
Park in 1930 was the nation’s first public mini-golf links open to black 
players.°® The fad also made it easier for individuals to build impromptu 
courses on their own, carved out of city byways, neighborhood alleys, 
and abandoned properties. A 1941 Works Progress Administration (wPA) 
description of the poorest black neighborhood in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
noted how “neighborhood clubs” supplemented the public school’s mea- 
ger extracurricular offerings with activities such as sandlot baseball games 
and “persons play|ing] golf with odds and ends of equipment on a crude 
miniature course on Johnson street.” °° African Americans in Atlanta had 
no access to that city’s municipal links, yet a makeshift, three-hole course 
still showed up in one of its roughest neighborhoods during the Great De- 
pression. It was not for the faint of heart, either: one player was stabbed to 
death over a ten-cent bet in 1936, and in 1953 a teen was stabbed ten times 
during a “tiff over golf balls.”®° 

Black secondary schools and colleges also helped popularize mini-golf 
in the South. Alabama’s Tuskegee Institute opened its miniature course in 
1930, four years after it became the first black college to build a regulation 
nine-hole track, and in 1931 Little Rock’s Shorter College became the first 
school in Arkansas (black or white) to construct a mini-course on its cam- 
pus.®! Nationally recognized educator Charlotte Hawkins Brown brought 
mini-golf to her Palmer Memorial Institute in North Carolina; the course 
was “beautifully located on a wooded part of the campus.” 

America’s infatuation with mini-golf had faded dramatically by the 
late 1930s; most early courses did not survive past World War II. In Chi- 
cago’s black neighborhoods the novelty began to wear thin even sooner. 
“Last year about this time the country was overcrowded with pee wee 
courses of all descriptions,” reported the Defender in 1931. “And this 
season they are forgotten about.” Still, the fad’s influence on African 
American golf was tremendous, for mini-golf helped bring the game di- 
rectly to urban neighborhoods at a crucial, formative time during the 
Great Migration. It would also return following the war, and eventually 
courses would again be within reach of America’s inner-city neighbor- 
hoods. Yet the most interesting black mini-golf course constructed after 
World War II, and perhaps the most race-conscious of them all, was built 
not in Philadelphia’s Black Bottom neighborhood or inside the Harlem 
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Opera House but, rather, at a castle deep in the countryside of south- 
ern France. There in 1955 Josephine Baker, the iconic entertainer of the 
Harlem Renaissance, constructed a miniature course at her Chateau des 
Milandes castle for her “rainbow tribe” of multiracial adopted children. 

As a cheaper option for golfers unable to afford standard courses out- 
side the city, mini-golf reached a different group of black players: dilet- 
tantes and working-class patrons who were less likely to encounter full- 
scale golf. “Millions wanted to play golf but were too poor to belong to golf 
clubs or to trudge out to them,” remarked the Pittsburgh Courier about the 
fad in 1930. “The golf craze had reached the masses of people and they 
craved to be satisfied. What’s more simple than to bring the golf course 
to them instead of trying to bring them to the golf course?”® By the 1950s 
black neighborhoods in many cities were served by golf shops offering 
instruction, equipment, and occasionally miniature courses—including 
Tyler’s Golf Shop (Los Angeles), Northrop’s Sport Shop (Norfolk, Va.), and 
Ray Mitchell’s Golf School and Sport Shop (Harlem).°° It thus appears 
that the golf-related advertisements and images that flooded popular 
publications in the 1920s were not as aspirational or out-of-touch as once 
thought. “Advertising men, it seems, didn’t notice (or didn’t care) that 
their mania for playing golf, talking about it, and picturing it in their ads 
was not shared by the majority of Americans at the time,” wrote Roland 
Marchand in his landmark study of American advertising.®’” The popu- 
larity of urban golf facilities in black neighborhoods, the growth of high- 
profile black country clubs, and the constant discussion of the game in 
the black press all suggest otherwise. 

Miniature courses also made golf a quick and attractive date night for 
young, working-class black couples. Many facilities, including the Apollo 
course in Harlem, featured weekly “ladies nights” and promotions for 
youth and students, regularly advertising themselves in black news- 
papers alongside country clubs like Shady Rest. Charlotte Hawkins Brown 
specifically cited golf as a quality, wholesome dating activity for young 
black men and women, perhaps one reason why she installed a course 
at Palmer Institute.°* The advertisements and encouragement seemed to 
work, as young people overwhelmingly fueled the popularity of mini-golf 
in both black and white neighborhoods. Black personal ads in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Cleveland routinely mentioned golf as a favorite pas- 
time or potential dating activity.®° 

Black-owned public courses, private country clubs, and miniature 
facilities helped increase the game’s visibility in black neighborhoods 
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and challenged the stereotype that golf was the domain of rich, white 
men. In addition, civil rights activists and black organizations continued 
to fight for the desegregation of municipal courses in cities around the 
country. One important confrontation took place in Washington, D.C., 
where the black community led a highly visible campaign to integrate 
golf courses in the nation’s capital. Segregation on D.C.’s public links was 
complicated by the fact that some courses were operated by the local 
parks department, while others were built and maintained by the fed- 
eral government. In 1914 a small, three-hole practice course opened in 
West Potomac Park; it was enlarged to nine holes in 1921. Two additional 
nine-hole layouts opened in East Potomac Park, the first in 1920 and the 
second in 1924. Players showed immediate interest; park superintendent 
Lt. Col. Clarence O. Sherrill, a North Carolina native, reported 155,000 an- 
nual rounds between the three courses, and that included strong demand 
in the black community.” In 1920 Sherrill provided African Americans 
limited, segregated access to East Potomac on Monday afternoons and 
West Potomac on Wednesday afternoons (when there was less white de- 
mand). Nevertheless, white golfers quickly balked at having to give way to 
blacks at any time in Potomac Park, and two groups of black golfers—the 
Citizens’ Golf Club (later Royal Golf Club), formed in 1922, and the River- 
side Golf Club, formed in 1924—pressed Sherrill and the parks depart- 
ment to provide a stand-alone course exclusively for African Americans. 
The groups succeeded in 1924 when the city constructed Lincoln Memo- 
rial Golf Course, a nine-hole “colored” course directly northwest of the 
new memorial, which itself opened two years earlier in 1922. Subsequent 
accounts have placed this course southeast of the memorial (in today’s 
West Potomac Park) or east of it (north of the memorial’s reflecting pool, 
currently Constitution Gardens). But in 1927 Howard University sociolo- 
gist William Henry Jones described the course as “bordered on one side 
by the monument grounds, on another by the Potomac River and on still 
a third by the Naval Hospital [23rd and E Streets, NW].””! The Washing- 
ton Post also described the location as “between Lincoln memorial and 
the Naval hospital, west of Twenty-seventh street,” which would place 
it northwest of the memorial, where today Interstate 66 and the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts are located.” 

The opening of the Lincoln Memorial Golf Course codified segrega- 
tion, as African Americans were no longer allowed to use any of the other 
Potomac Park courses. But the black press still celebrated it as a major 
accomplishment, in part because the new black course was as good as or 
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Top, the Citizens’ Golf Club at Lincoln Memorial Golf Course in 1924. The memorial 
is visible in the background (William Henry Jones, Recreation and Amusement among 
Negroes in Washington, D.C. [Washington, D.C.: Howard University Press, 1927)). 
Bottom, East Potomac Park, ca. 1935 (Miscellaneous Items, Prints & Photographs 
Division, Library of Congress, LC-USZ62-135450). 


better than any of D.C.’s white links. Moreover, the significance of an all- 
black golf course directly adjacent to the memorial was undeniable. “The 
grounds are in good order and comprise one of the most beautiful spots 
in Washington,” Jones wrote. “The course has its situation in an attractive 
and unique environment.” Noting that the course logged “more than one 
thousand rounds” in its first three months alone, he even reported that 
the white starter had to turn away disappointed white golfers who sought 
to access what they felt was a superior black course.” 

The clubs that successfully lobbied the city included some of Wash- 
ington’s most successful African Americans. They were led, however, by a 
young author who had just moved to the capital. Victor Daly was a World 
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War I veteran who spent time in Harlem after the war (he lived in an 
apartment adjoining James Weldon Johnson’s) and graduated from Cor- 
nell University in 1919. By 1924 he had moved to D.C. and was at work 
writing Not Only War, which would become the only World War I novel 
written by a black veteran. Daly’s enthusiasm for golf was matched only 
by his love of bridge: he was a founding member of the all-black Ameri- 
can Bridge Association, which formed in 1932 after the American Con- 
tract Bridge League barred African American players. Yet the young Daly 
was a rather unlikely individual to be founding president of Washing- 
ton’s Riverside Golf Club and leading spokesmen for black golfers in the 
nation’s capital, a group that included the highest-level African Ameri- 
cans in the federal government and some of the wealthiest black people 
in the country.” 

Even as they fought for the construction of Lincoln Memorial Golf 
Course, the golfers also sought to organize an elite private course out- 
side the capital. In 1925 they succeeded with the founding of the National 
Capital Country Club, a twenty-three-acre parcel in Laurel, Maryland. A 
group of black investors constructed a nine-hole course, six tennis courts, 
and an impressive clubhouse at the site. In addition to Victor Daly and 
other advocates for African American golfers in Washington, National 
Capital’s membership was perhaps the most elite in the history of black 
country clubs. Its first president was Texas native Emmett J. Scott, the 
highest-ranking African American in Woodrow Wilson’s administration. 
Scott was chief aid to Booker T. Washington before moving to the capi- 
tal in 1917 to serve as special advisor of black affairs to the secretary of 
war. Another club leader was Harry McCard, a cofounder of the all-black 
American Tennis Association, which had formed in Washington nine 
years earlier. And the group also included James Cobb, whom President 
Calvin Coolidge had just appointed as the only African American judge 
on the District of Columbia Municipal Court. As Jones wrote, National 
Capital’s members were “drawn from the most prominent people in the 
city.” 7” 

The successful battle for access to Potomac Park only emboldened 
Washington’s black golfers, many of whom immediately called on the 
federal government (which operated most of the city’s links) to deseg- 
regate the courses completely or construct a regulation, eighteen-hole 
course for African Americans. Government officials grew more open to 
the idea of satisfying Washington’s black golfers by constructing a black 
course farther from the National Mall. Led by black architect John Lang- 
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The National Capital Country Club in Laurel, Maryland, ca. 1925 (William Henry Jones, 
Recreation and Amusement among Negroes in Washington, D.C. [Washington, D.C.: 
Howard University Press, 1927]). 


ford, the black community in 1927 began lobbying for a course at the new 
Anacostia Park. In 1934 the government acquiesced to the idea, and two 
years later construction began on the west side of the Anacostia River; the 
bulk of the first nine holes were constructed by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps (ccc) and the wpa. Opened in 1939, Langston Golf Course was 
named in honor of John Mercer Langston, founding dean of the Howard 
University School of Law and Virginia’s first African American congress- 
man. Two years later the U.S. Army supplied golf clubs to black soldiers at 
the adjacent Anacostia Recreation Camp for Negro Soldiers so the men 
could play at Langston.” 

Open to both white and black golfers, Langston became one of the 
most important black golf courses in America, with many African Ameri- 
can politicians, celebrities, and leading social figures visiting the course 
and its clubhouse. As in Chicago, the fight for desegregated public links 
in Washington also highlighted the interest many black women had in the 
game. The all-female Wake Robin Golf Club, formed in 1936, was a leading 
proponent of the Langston project; the group also petitioned Secretary 
of the Interior Harold Ickes in 1938 for greater access to Potomac Park, 
as its courses were then managed by the Interior Department’s National 
Park Service (NPs). Langston also became a key stop for African Ameri- 
can professional players and the site of several important national black 
golf tournaments. In 1991 its first nine holes were added to the National 
Register of Historic Places. 

From access to segregated links at Potomac Park in 1920 to the estab- 
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lishment of Langston Golf Course in 1939, black golfers continued to fight 
for full and equal access to all of Washington’s courses. The women of 
the Wake Robin Golf Club were particularly emboldened after their peti- 
tion to Ickes helped bring segregated access and the Langston project to 
fruition. One of the club’s leaders, Paris Toomer, was married to Edgar 
George Brown, the founder of the National Negro Council and a mem- 
ber of President Franklin Roosevelt’s “Black Cabinet.” Brown served as 
an administrator with the ccc, where he compiled reports on African 
Americans in the agency’s work camps and advocated against discrimi- 
nation on their behalf. Brown is well known to historians for confront- 
ing ccc leaders on segregation, but his most dramatic, public confron- 
tation actually took place on a golf course in 1941. Joining his wife in 
protesting discrimination at East Potomac Park, Brown surreptitiously 
arranged tee times for three black players: Asa Williams (the president of 
the Royal Golf Club), Cecil Shamwell (a professional golfer), and George 
Williams (a local schoolteacher). On a hot and humid Sunday in June, 
Brown and the group attempted to play the course. Paris Brown and two 
other women from the Wake Robin Golf Club also joined the protest and 
walked alongside the golfers, as did six officers from the NPs’s U.S. Park 
Police department, which feared the protest could incite violence. Ac- 
cording to the Chicago Defender, “The men played without interruption 
until they came to the tenth hole, near the swimming pool. Jeers from 
the spectators did not stop the game, however.””’ Followed by one of the 
more unorthodox galleries in American history, including police, report- 
ers, antagonistic whites, and black supporters, the three not only finished 
their round but managed excellent scores, considering the circumstances 
(George Williams, the teacher, shot 76). The spectacle marked the first in- 
stance of a direct-action protest in the world of golf, the kind of demon- 
stration that would typify the postwar civil rights movement. 

From Chicago to Atlanta, Edgar Brown’s brazen display made head- 
lines in the black press and drew a response from his top boss, Harold 
Ickes. It came soon after Ickes had arranged the NPs’s most significant 
contribution to the black civil rights movement: singer Marian Ander- 
son’s concert in 1939 before 75,000 white and black listeners at the Lin- 
coln Memorial. Now, two years later, Ickes once again was pressed to ad- 
dress segregation in the heart of the nation’s capital. Yet this time the 
discrimination was not occurring at the privately owned Constitution 
Hall; it was even more blatant, as Brown and the golfers were challeng- 
ing racism on the NPs’s own golf course, within sight of the very memorial 
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where the Roosevelt administration had registered its strongest opposi- 
tion to segregation in D.C. Not surprisingly, Ickes reacted fast, indicat- 
ing that the Interior Department would seek to desegregate all of Wash- 
ington’s park facilities under its jurisdiction, including the East Potomac 
Park Golf Course. “I can see no reason why Negroes should not be per- 
mitted to play on the golf course,” he wrote. “They are taxpayers, they are 
citizens, and they have the right to play on public courses on the same 
basis as whites. To be sure, we have maintained a golf course for Negroes 
in Washington, but the cold fact is that we haven’t kept it up and it is not 
surprising that Negroes do not care to play on it.””* 

It was a moment long since overshadowed by the administration’s 
support for Anderson in 1939, as well as A. Philip Randolph’s threatened 
March on Washington in 1941, both of which became defining moments 
in the history of the civil rights movement in D.C. But for some African 
Americans at the time, Ickes’s call to desegregate Washington’s parks in 
the face of local white resistance, and with it his tacit approval of Brown’s 
direct, brazen protest, was a more dramatic victory. “Too much praise 
cannot be accorded Secretary Ickes for his laudable order . . . [to] serve 
all Americans who apply for play on the golf, tennis and other recreation 
fields of the capital of the nation,” wrote one Afro-American reader. “This 
is one of the strongest anti-Hitler strikes of this administration.””° 

Moreover, while the 1939 Anderson concert was a one-time moment 
when the NPs staged an integrated event to denounce the segregation of 
a private organization (the Daughters of the American Revolution), per- 
manently desegregating D.C.’s parks proved to be a much longer, drawn- 
out struggle. Opponents, in both the city’s local government and the U.S. 
Congress, immediately tried to circumvent the move by calling for the 
NPS to transfer control of the parks to the District of Columbia’s Recre- 
ation Board. Meanwhile, in 1942 sympathizers in Congress (led by Rep- 
resentative John F. Hunter and Senator Harold Burton, both from Ohio) 
sought to formalize integration with passage ofa recreation bill denounc- 
ing segregation in D.C.’s parks. The measure was vigorously opposed by 
pro-segregationists in Congress, especially Senator Theodore Bilbo (Mis- 
sissippi) and Representatives F. Edward Hebert (Louisiana) and Aaron L. 
Ford (Mississippi). Seeking to avoid this very tension, President Franklin 
Roosevelt himself had proposed transferring some parks to the city as 
early as 1939, but by 1949 the fight between the Nps and D.C.’s Recre- 
ation Board reached a breaking point. That year the Interior Department 
offered once more to hand over the parks in exchange for a guarantee 
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that the board would eliminate all rules requiring racial segregation at 
the sites: in a 4-2 vote, the board rejected the offer. In the end, not until 
1955 were all of Washington’s public golf courses (including East Potomac 
Park) fully desegregated in the wake of Bolling v. Sharpe, the Supreme 
Court’s decision to integrate the city’s public schools—thirty-five years 
after African Americans had first gained access to segregated links in the 
city, and fourteen years after Edgar Brown’s protest at the golf course 
nearest the U.S. Capitol and the White House.®° 

The NAACP and the Urban League both supported the fight to deseg- 
regate Washington’s public golf courses, but they played a much larger 
role in Baltimore, where local branches took the fight for golf into the 
courtroom. As in D.C., African Americans in Baltimore began calling on 
the city to provide access to municipal links in the 1920s. Anger escalated 
after the city raised fares on all streetcar riders in order to pay for the ex- 
pansion of its white-only parks. “Taking dimes from Negro car riders to 
purchase golf courses for the rich and well-to-do is worse than robbery,” 
complained the Baltimore Afro-American, the city’s largest black news- 
paper.®? Both Edward S. Lewis, head of the Baltimore Urban League, and 
Lillie Jackson, president of the Baltimore NAACP, took an active interest 
in confronting segregation on the city’s golf courses (although it is un- 
certain if either actually played the game). By 1930 Baltimore had acqui- 
esced to an arrangement similar to that of Potomac Park in D.C.: the city 
opened one of its four public courses to African Americans during cer- 
tain periods of the week. Clarence M. Mitchell, a nineteen-year-old black 
journalist, was on hand when the park commissioner confronted angry 
white residents in the working-class Carroll Park neighborhood and in- 
formed them that blacks would have a right to play their neighborhood’s 
golf course (Mitchell went on to be the Naacp’s chief lobbyist from 1950 
to 1978). “That again is a reflection of the attitude in the city, in those 
days,” he later recalled. “Because that was the section where poor whites 
lived, whereas in the other areas of the city which had better golf courses, 
the city did not agree to have them play.’”® Although Carroll Park Golf 
Course was far worse than Baltimore’s three other courses—nine shabby, 
poorly maintained holes with no sand traps, flagsticks, practice greens, 
or professional staff—African American players quickly took advantage 
of the limited access to it. Delegates from the city’s black Morgan College 
frequented the park in subsequent years and hosted school visitors at the 
course. Another group of black golfers, calling themselves the Monumen- 
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tal Golfers Association, also played regularly and organized men’s and 
women’s tournaments at Carroll Park.®* 

Like golfers at Washington’s Potomac Park, Baltimore’s black players 
were not satisfied with limited, segregated access to one city course. (Per- 
haps they were even more dissatisfied, as many in Baltimore criticized 
D.C.’s black leaders for adopting Jim Crow “willingly” after they partici- 
pated in dedication ceremonies for the black Lincoln Memorial Golf 
Course in 1925.)8* Whereas black golf clubs in D.C. turned to petitioning 
the federal government, golfers in Baltimore rallied with more help from 
the local NaacpP. The city was already a testing ground for the organiza- 
tion’s renewed efforts to confront segregation in the South via a series of 
coordinated legal challenges. With financial assistance from the Monu- 
mental Golfers Association, Lillie Jackson and the NAACP joined a lawsuit 
filed against the park board in 1934 attempting to eliminate segregation 
at Baltimore’s remaining three public golf courses. After an initial victory, 
the case dragged on into the 1940s after the city filed a number of appeals. 
In 1942 a Baltimore jury seemed destined to support the city when jurors 
polled 9-3 in favor of segregation, only to reverse their sentiment and 
support the black players after deliberating through the night. For one 
month the color line fell, and African American players streamed onto 
the city’s other courses for the first time, especially the Mount Pleasant 
Golf Course. Responding to white protest, however, the parks board soon 
reversed itself, and the city again appealed the court’s ruling. The follow- 
ing year Maryland’s Court of Appeals overturned the verdict and affirmed 
segregation on Baltimore’s courses.®° 

By the end of World War II, African American golfers in Baltimore were 
turning to more direct, confrontational tactics, as was the NAACP. In 1948 
a federal court deliberated another case brought by black golfer Charles 
Law with the organization’s help. Law’s attorney was Robert McGuinn, 
who in 1935 had used his lighter skin to pass as white and help Thurgood 
Marshall investigate racial discrimination in Maryland’s public schools. 
McGuinn was also aided by Charles Hamilton Houston, Marshall’s men- 
tor and the architect of the NAACpP’s legal plan to dismantle school seg- 
regation nationwide.** As the legal battle escalated, so too did tension on 
the ground in Baltimore’s parks. While the federal court considered Law’s 
case, a group of protesters from the Maryland Progressive Party staged a 
demonstration at the city’s larger, more upscale Druid Hill Park. A group 
of twenty-one party members (fourteen black and eleven white, most of 
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whom were students) walked into the park, pulled out tennis rackets, and 
began playing interracial matches. By the time police arrived and began 
to drag them from the park, a crowd of 500 sympathizers had assembled: 
“Is this America or Nazi Germany?” one spectator reportedly shouted at 
police.®’ 

The tennis sit-in served its purpose: desegregating Baltimore’s parks 
became a national story right as a federal court deliberated the NAACP’s 
golf lawsuit. Days later the court ruled in favor of the black golfers, and 
the city was once again told to grant African Americans access to all of its 
courses. Instead of desegregating, however, the parks board responded 
with more segregation: opening the courses to black players on certain 
days of the week (they were actually emboldened by the federal court’s 
decision, which freely admitted that such an arrangement would techni- 
cally satisfy its ruling.)** By this point, after nearly fifteen years of court 
battles over integrated golf, the board’s intransigence was beginning to 
rankle more whites in Baltimore. Another federal lawsuit was filed chal- 
lenging segregation in the parks, this time with mostly white plaintiffs 
that included Martin Dean, a white player who was turned away at Clifton 
Park’s Golf Course on a day when the city had set it aside for black play.®° 

As African Americans confronted Baltimore in more militant ways, 
whites in favor of segregating the parks responded in kind. Working-class 
residents in South Baltimore continued to resent the city for opening 
Carroll Park’s shoddy course to black players in 1930, and the park re- 
mained a site of considerable racial tension in the ensuing decades. In 
1949 a group of fifty white teens chased seven black teens out of the park. 
When the black youth returned, a vicious brawl ensued, and black teen 
Linwood Matthews was stabbed to death. Civil rights leaders and black 
residents blamed the violence directly on the city’s park board and its 
long-standing refusal to integrate the parks fully. To them, the board had 
Matthews’s blood on its hands, especially those members who had voiced 
the strongest disapproval of integrating Baltimore’s recreation space. In 
D.C. the struggle to integrate public golf courses had elicited strong feel- 
ings; in Baltimore it was met with violence. “The killing of a young Negro 
in a boys’ gang fight in Carroll Park . . . has brought to the front again the 
issue of segregation in the city park system,” lamented Baltimore’s largest 
newspaper, the Sun. “Segregation on the links has been reduced to an ab- 
surdity; and it must be obvious that before long the Park Board will recon- 
sider its position and abandon segregation so far as the ancient Scottish 
game is concerned.” ” Nevertheless, Baltimore’s black golfers (as in D.C.) 
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had to wait until after the Supreme Court’s 1954 ruling in Brown v. Board 
of Education to gain full access to all of the city’s courses. In November 
1955 the court upheld a lower court’s ruling that the legal basis for Balti- 
more’s segregated parks was “swept away by the school decision.” 
Baltimore was not alone, as violent encounters over integrating mu- 
nicipal golf courses occurred elsewhere in the South. Like segregation 
itself, the level of tension surrounding race and city parks often depended 
on the whims of local administrators and political leaders. The South’s 
first private black country club (Acorn Country Club) was built in 1924 
and located in Richmond, Virginia, and Richmond’s city council was 
open to developing park land for black residents in the 1930s. Unlike in 
Baltimore, Richmond’s African Americans were encouraged to share re- 
quests for park and golf space at council meetings and faced little objec- 
tion from whites. However, in nearby Norfolk, “we have not been quite 
so fortunate,” exclaimed the black Journal and Guide.’ There the “mere 
suggestion” that a municipal course be open to black use and potentially 
developed as black park space was met with “violent protests” from neigh- 
boring white property owners. Norfolk’s black residents also protested 
that their tax dollars were paying for the expansion of white courses at 
a time when there was little public park space for African Americans, let 
alone golf facilities. Even sympathetic council members hinted that tax 
funds should be used to meet more fundamental needs, such as repair- 
ing decrepit roads and infrastructure in black neighborhoods. Such an 
argument in an era of extreme austerity held weight with some black resi- 
dents even as resources seemed readily available for white parks and golf 
courses. Yet others insisted that the fight for public investment in black 
recreation was of equal value to fighting for roads, schools, and busi- 
nesses in black neighborhoods. “How shameful it is . . . that the things 
which are essential for the health and happiness of one race are not con- 
sidered equally essential for the other race in the same city,” wrote one 
resident in 1930. Another letter supporting the fight for a black golf course 
was signed, “A Citizen and Taxpayer.” ®* In 1946, Norfolk did start allow- 
ing African Americans to play its Memorial Park Golf Course, but only on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. “Few, if any of the city’s colored golf devotees 
will ever be able to use the golf course,” lamented the Journal and Guide, 
“for the simple reason that they must work for a living.” ** Yet once again, 
anyone who doubted the availability of golfers when presented with the 
chance to play or the level of demand for golf in the black community 
was proved wrong. Over the next three years Norfolk’s African Ameri- 
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cans took immediate advantage of the access, particularly many women 
who signed up for lessons at Memorial Park seeking to play for the first 
time. African Americans from Richmond also traveled to play the course, 
and Memorial Park even hosted the Virginia-Carolina Open Champion- 
ship, an all-black professional and amateur tournament that drew players 
from around the country as well as white spectators (including Norfolk’s 
mayor). The explosion of black golf at the park proved that access and op- 
portunity stimulated demand; nevertheless, the course did not last long. 
In 1952 the city gave up the fifty-acre site so it could be developed into 
a new campus for the black Norfolk Polytechnic College (Norfolk State 
University).°° 

In contrast, some African Americans in the South found access to 
regulation-sized public courses at surprisingly early dates. Golf grew 
slowly in Texas; by 1900 there were still only five courses in the state, 
compared with hundreds in New York and Massachusetts. San Antonio’s 
Brackenridge Park Golf Course, the first municipal links in Texas, opened 
in 1916. Although black players were generally barred from such public 
courses, some found ways to circumvent segregation, often by serving as 
caddies, waiters, and attendants at the facilities or by building their own 
courses. By 1927 a group of black enthusiasts in Dallas had formed the 
Dixie Golf Club and reported that they played regularly at a nine-hole 
course “open to the public” (it is unclear if this was a municipal course). 
In 1931 four of them were even allowed to play Brook Hollow Golf Club, 
an elite private course designed by A. W. Tillinghast that opened in 1920 
and has never had a black member. The Pittsburgh Courier was surprised 
to learn that plans for a black housing development in Dallas included 
“a golf and country club with a professional Negro instructor. Yes, sir, in 
Texas!” °° 

Federally funded infrastructure projects in the South, including New 
Deal programs and World War II developments, also provided some Afri- 
can Americans access to the game for the first time. Black golfers in Hous- 
ton found a consistent place to play in 1942 after the Federal Housing 
Administration included a nine-hole course at its Clinton Park housing 
project, built to house over 500 families of black war workers.” President 
Franklin Roosevelt knew firsthand the problems and possibilities when 
constructing golf courses in ailing southern districts: he built one himself. 
Roosevelt played golf voraciously before paralysis disabled him (he was 
arguably better at the game than any other president in American his- 
tory). When he purchased a resort in Warm Springs, Georgia, he immedi- 
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ately arranged to construct a course in 1926. The president later noted ina 
1937 speech that the golf project opened his eyes to the South’s low wages: 


So I began expanding my economic philosophy. I started in the next 
year . . . and let a contract to build a golf course. The contractor, who 
was an honest efficient contractor, got his labor, partly white and partly 
colored, around Warm Springs and he paid them seventy cents a day 
and eighty cents a day—when the weather was good. Figure out the 
purchasing power of the families of these workers in the course of a 
year. Could the local stores sell enough to keep the wheels of the fac- 
tories in the North running? 


Nevertheless, Roosevelt conceded that golf course work paid better than 
growing “five cent cotton.” ® 

Whether or not the president himself saw economic uplift in golf 
course development, New Deal agencies and many African Americans 
certainly did. Washington’s Langston Golf Course was built by workers 
from the ccc and wPaA, while City Park No. 1in New Orleans—one of the 
courses former caddie Joe Bartholomew helped construct in 1933—was 
financed by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration (FERA). Fed- 
eral projects like these particularly helped the game grow in the South 
and West, but black neighborhoods in the North also benefited. The most 
popular municipal course for African Americans in Cleveland was the 
Highland Park Golf Course, which in 1940 the wpa refurbished using 
black workers. Call and Post, Cleveland’s black newspaper, celebrated the 
wpea’s hiring of “many skilled Negro workers” and noted that local white- 
only unions would not have employed black laborers if the city had man- 
aged the project itself.°° 

The South remained the region where African Americans most force- 
fully called on the federal government to provide recreational space, 
including golf courses. In 1933, black residents in Norfolk wrote letters 
petitioning the Civil Works Administration to construct the black park 
their city leaders had failed to provide. Unlike many southern cities, 
Atlanta provided black golfers no access to its municipal courses and de- 
nied the community’s requests for a separate course of their own. Black 
leaders in turn launched a lengthy campaign aimed at convincing the 
federal government that Atlanta’s African Americans needed a feder- 
ally built golf facility. The city’s Negro Chamber of Commerce petitioned 
FERA for a course in 1935, while the black Atlanta Daily World called on 
the wpa (which replaced FERA later that year) and continued to press 
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the New Deal agency for black access to municipal links: “If the city is to 
receive thirty-four parks it is but fair that the colored people get at least 
six parks and one municipal golf course.” Despite the sustained effort, 
neither the city nor the federal government came through; Atlanta’s Afri- 
can Americans would have to wait longer than blacks in any other major 
city for sustained access to municipal golf. By 1949 Atlanta’s five munici- 
pal courses remained completely closed to black players. According to the 
Atlanta Daily World, the lack of golf access was the “biggest complaint” 
among the city’s African Americans regarding recreational opportunities 
and the integration of Atlanta’s parks. The city had even allowed black 
residents access to one of its municipal swimming pools, typically one of 
the greatest taboos in the Jim Crow South. (Atlanta was perhaps the only 
large city in America where public pools were integrated before public 
golf courses.) The city’s refusal meant that its courses would eventually be 
subject to the most important legal challenge to golf segregation in Ameri- 
can history, the Supreme Court’s 1955 decision in Holmes v. Atlanta? 

As in Atlanta, black golfers in New Orleans struggled to access munici- 
pal courses as segregation hardened after World War I. Joe Bartholomew, 
the New Orleans professional barred from playing the Metairie Country 
Club he built in 1925, continued to design courses in Louisiana. He built 
private tracks in Hammond, Covington, Abita, Algiers Springs, Slidell, 
and Baton Rouge, along with a course in neighboring Mississippi—all 
of which, like Metairie, he never played due to segregation. Yet it was 
in New Orleans where Bartholomew made his largest contributions to 
the game. He worked briefly as head greenskeeper for the New Orleans 
Country Club and designed three landmark city courses: City Park No. 1, 
City Park North, and Pontchartrain Park. Although public, the City Park 
courses continued to enforce segregation, while Pontchartrain Park was 
the centerpiece of a privately financed black housing project completed 
in 1956 (Bartholomew had first designed the layout in 1924). Remark- 
ably, all accounts indicate that Bartholomew received no compensation 
for building any of his three New Orleans courses. At some point in the 
1940s he also constructed Crescent City Golf Club, a seven-hole, all-black 
course on property he owned in nearby Harahan. 

By 1934 Bartholomew had stopped playing golf competitively and 
founded Bartholomew Construction. Along with building golf courses, 
the firm contributed to the city’s most important construction projects 
of the 1930s and 1940s, including the campuses of Dillard University and 
Xavier University, the Parkview Gardens housing project, the repaving of 
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Tulane Avenue, and the new Charity Hospital (the nation’s second-largest 
hospital when it opened in 1939). In a period when most construction 
sites were segregated, the company’s willingness to employ white and 
black workers side by side drew attention. Through the success of Bar- 
tholomew Construction, real estate investments, and additional compa- 
nies he purchased, Bartholomew became one of Louisiana’s richest Afri- 
can Americans. The former caddie “all but cornered the golf industry in 
New Orleans,” proclaimed Fortune magazine in 1949, “perhaps the prize 
local example of a highly prosperous Negro enterpriser.” Although he 
worked with both whites and blacks (“Joe’s got fine equipment—build 
with him, you save money,” remarked New Orleans mayor Chep Mor- 
rison), the dark-skinned Bartholomew was never fully accepted by the 
city’s elite mulattos, making his success all the more noteworthy. Amidst 
the Great Migration and the hardening of Louisiana segregation, the 
young caddie-turned-businessman stayed in New Orleans, navigated the 
city’s complex racial politics, and used an unlikely resource—golf—to 
become one of Louisiana’s richest men. Shortly after his death in 1971, 
he became the first black inductee into the Greater New Orleans Sports 
Hall of Fame. Seven years later the city renamed Pontchartrain Park the 
Joseph M. Bartholomew Golf Course.’ 

As was the case in Bartholomew’s life, caddying remained the most 
common way African Americans in the South interacted with the game 
after World War I. Many continued to face harsh treatment and rigid racial 
discrimination, made worse as the region spiraled further into economic 
depression and as competition heated up between white and black cad- 
dies, attendants, and course maintenance workers. (As President Roose- 
velt noted, menial golf-course work in the South did not pay well, but it 
nevertheless became a more attractive opportunity as agricultural jobs 
worsened.) A series of violent encounters before World War II highlighted 
the harsh reality many caddies faced and typified how degrading the ex- 
perience could be. Even worse than the caddie fights in Texas recalled by 
James Farmer, several disturbing incidents of murder, theft, and racial 
tension made headlines in the South. In 1927 a black caddie at Highland 
Park Golf Course in Birmingham, Alabama, was gunned down on the first 
green by his white caddiemaster. The man supposedly was “caddying out 
of turn” and threatened his boss with a golf club after he was confronted 
(the dead caddie’s white client came to his defense and denied that the 
man had wielded a club against his boss).’°° An even more dramatic 
incident occurred in 1942 at Atlanta’s Black Rock Golf Course in Adams 
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Left, the opening of 
Pontchartrain Park Golf 
Course in 1956. Joe 
Bartholomew is second 
from left; second from 
right is New Orleans 
mayor Chep Morrison. 
Below, inside the 
clubhouse (Louisiana 
Division/City Archives, 
New Orleans Public 
Library). 


Park. John Thomas Russell, a twenty-seven-year-old caddie and talented 
player, attempted to steal golf clubs from the course at night but was 
caught by George Thomas, the club’s white manager. Panicking, Russell 
asked Thomas for twenty dollars, then walked him out onto the course at 
gunpoint. Thomas lunged for the gun, the two tussled, and Russell shot 
Thomas dead. Over the next year the case quickly made its way through 
the legal system and exacerbated the racial animosity within Atlanta’s 
already tense world of segregated golf. The city’s leading black golfers 
distanced themselves from Russell and told the white press that he never 
actually played in any tournaments at the black New Lincoln Country 
Club. After a highly charged trial in a courtroom “packed with colored 
and white persons” with “many unable to gain admittance,” Russell was 
found guilty and executed via electric chair in August 1943.'°° 

At times even normal encounters between caddies and their handlers 
devolved into a kind of exploitation where violence was encouraged by 
wealthy whites and made a part of the caddie’s job. During the 1930s it 
was common at southern country clubs for members to organize fights 
between caddies for entertainment and gambling. So-called battle royals 
featured five to ten caddies or clubhouse attendants (usually young men, 
and almost always black) who brawled for money while white members 
looked on, the last boy standing declared the “winner.” Such displays 
occurred at the finest clubs in the South, including the most exclusive: 
Georgia’s Augusta National Golf Club. 

From its inception in 1932, Augusta National was as open about its 
policy of only employing black caddies as it was secretive about its mem- 
bership. “As long as I’m alive,” said Clifford Roberts, who founded the 
club alongside famed amateur Bobby Jones, “all the golfers will be white 
and all the caddies will be black.” 7” One of Augusta’s early black caddies 
was Beau Jack, the orphan who impressed Jones and the other members 
whenever the club put on battle royals. Working first as a shoe-shiner, Jack 
was promoted to caddie but told anyone who would listen that he really 
wanted to be a prizefighter. Soon Jones gathered a group of supporters 
who arranged for Jack to begin training as a boxer. Within six years the 
former caddie, who first honed his skills in Augusta’s battle royals, had 
captured the world lightweight boxing title in Madison Square Garden. 
Jack fought a series of major fights at the Garden during World War II, in- 
cluding one that brought in $35.9 million in war bond purchases, consid- 
ered by some the largest gate in boxing history.’ 

In 1946, at the height of his fame, Jack made a high-profile return to 
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Caddie John Thomas Russell with police following his arrest for the murder of 
George Thomas in Atlanta, Georgia, 1942 (Special Collections and Archives, 
Georgia State University Library). 


his humble roots. He went back to Augusta National during the Masters 
Golf Tournament, where he was pictured in the press reenacting his role 
as shoe-shiner and caddie. The Afro-American criticized the move: “The 
last couple of years he has made a million dollars, and last week he was 
back at the Augusta golf club ‘Uncle Tomming,’ shining shoes, serving 
drinks, ‘Mistering’ everybody in sight. With all the opportunities for ad- 
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“Mistering everybody in sight”: boxing champion Beau Jack and golf professional 
Byron Nelson at the 1946 Masters, Augusta National Golf Club (Beau Jack folder, New 
York World-Telegram & Sun Newspaper Photograph Collection, Prints & Photographs 
Division, Library of Congress). 


vancement and culture that has come .. . he still thinks on the level of 
a shoe shine boy.” By 1948 Jack had lost his world title, and his career 
faded quickly; soon the money was gone just as fast as he had made it. He 
moved first back to Georgia, then to Miami Beach, where he spent many 
years shining shoes for unsuspecting patrons at the Fontainebleau and 
Doral hotels. In his spare time he trained fighters at Miami’s famed Fifth 
Street gymnasium. 

Beau Jack’s unique story faded into obscurity, along with his experi- 
ence working at Augusta National Golf Club during its formative years. 
Yet he likely inspired Ralph Ellison’s description of a battle royal in chap- 
ter 1 of Ellison’s 1952 novel Invisible Man. Ellison began writing the iconic 
scene in the summer of 1945, around the height of Jack’s popularity in the 
press. Jack also influenced up-and-coming boxers and caddies back in 
his native Georgia. One was a young Augusta teen named James Brown: 
the future Godfather of Soul also wanted to be a prizefighter, participated 
in battle royals, and considered Jack his hero.™? 

Along with stories that revealed the tense dynamics between black 
caddies and their bosses, clients, or white counterparts, incidents off 
the course also highlighted the harsh lives of southern caddies. In 1939 
a caddie at Atlanta’s elite East Lake Golf Club was sentenced to life in 
prison for stabbing another black man in a gang fight. That same decade, 
millions followed the trial of the “Scottsboro Boys,” the sensational legal 
case in which nine African Americans from Alabama were accused of 
rape. Americans learned that one defendant, Clarence Norris, was the 
son ofan abusive slave-turned-sharecropper; Norris fled his father at age 
fifteen and had desperately turned to caddying in rural Alabama.” 

Unlike Norris, other caddies in the South had exceptional experiences 
that were quite positive, including some who forged genuine bonds with 
their employers and club members. In 1928 Frank Ivory was a fifteen- 
year-old caddie at Edgewater Gulf Resort in Biloxi, Mississippi, when he 
was assigned to carry the bag of millionaire John J. Raskob. Raskob was 
vice president of General Motors, chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, and principal financier of New York’s Empire State Build- 
ing. He bonded immediately with the “barefoot and ragged caddie”; after 
Ivory started crying as Raskob prepared to leave, the executive asked 
the teen to “come along.” The two drove off, and Raskob telegrammed 
his wife back in Delaware: “Am bringing something home.”'”” Both the 
white and black press celebrated the story of the impoverished caddie 
who “caught a break” and stumbled onto “lady luck,” and Ivory appeared 
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to live happily at Raskob’s estate for several years. The two exchanged 
kind notes as the caddie, like Beau Jack, set out to become a professional 
boxer in 1937 (he found little success). Ivory later served in World War II, 
then went to tailoring school on the G1 Bill before disappearing from the 
historical record (the last letter from him preserved in Raskob’s archive 
is from 1950)."3 

A golfer adopting his caddie was exceptional, but black caddies often 
forged respectful, meaningful relationships with white players. In 1930 
the members of Atlanta’s private Ansley Golf Club honored one beloved 
caddie who died unexpectedly, arranging for a prominent white minis- 
ter to perform an integrated funeral service: “Scores of rich white golf- 
ers attended the impressive ceremonies,” noted the Pittsburgh Courier.“ 
Caddying continued to serve the needs of racial segregation and discrimi- 
nation in the South but also provided opportunities for African Ameri- 
cans to shine as players. Earl Hill, a young caddie at Georgia’s Jekyll Island 
Club during the 1920s, recalled having the exclusive resort course all to 
himself most of the time: “That’s where I got my jump in golf, because 
the millionaires would use the golf course three months out of the year, 
the other nine months I would use it.” In 1914 the exclusive Oakwood 
Country Club in Lynchburg, Virginia, recruited Morris Alexander, a black 
player from Philadelphia, to move down and become its new caddie- 
master; he went on to set the course record in 1928 and served as a golf 
pro there until 1967."° As the game continued to develop, so too did the 
complicated racial dynamics between white players and black caddies, 
especially in the South. The distinction between demeaning abuse, racist 
patronizing, and genuine friendship was never quite clear: whereas Beau 
Jack took positive memories from his experience at Augusta National, the 
Afro-American and Ralph Ellison saw little more than exploitation and 
“Uncle Tomming.” 

Both golf and African Americans migrated steadily to the western 
states during the interwar period. In some western cities black golfers 
found more opportunities to play municipal courses. Such access was 
spotty, at times curbed arbitrarily by racial restrictions. Denver’s first mu- 
nicipal layout, City Park Golf Course, was generally open to black players 
and home for the black East Denver Golf Club, but the black press still 
reported instances of African Americans being turned away.” The most 
sustained interest in golf among black westerners came in southern Cali- 
fornia, where Los Angeles’s growing African American population was 
able to access a number of courses in the 1920s and 1930s, including the 
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municipal courses in Griffith Park. Yet the Western Avenue Golf Course 
proved more popular with black patrons. Located on the corner of West- 
ern Avenue and El Segundo Boulevard in southwest L.A., the course 
was in a barren field when it was first opened by the city in 1928 but was 
eventually surrounded by a growing black neighborhood. By the 1940s, 
Western Avenue had become a key center of black golf in America; Holly- 
wood’s black celebrities frequented the course, as did visiting black enter- 
tainers, athletes, and stars—including Joe Louis, Jackie Robinson, and 
Muhammad Ali. In 1982 the city renamed the course Chester L. Washing- 
ton Golf Course in honor of the longtime editor of the Los Angeles Sen- 
tinel, L.A.’s largest black newspaper. While Western Avenue became a de 
facto black municipal course, African Americans also frequented other 
public golf facilities in southern California. L.A.’s first organized group 
of black golfers, the West Coast Golf Club, hosted their tournaments at a 
municipal course in Santa Monica during the early 1930s. The group was 
also among the largest of the many black golf clubs in America: a 1934 
gala in Pasadena had more than 700 participants. One of the best black 
players in L.A. during this early period was amateur Oscar Clisby, who in 
1931 won a Los Angeles public links tournament, becoming the first Afri- 
can American to win a major golf event in California."® 

As in a number of cities, notably Chicago and Washington, black 
women in Los Angeles played an important role in increasing the game’s 
popularity. Male or female, perhaps the greatest advocate for L.A.’s black 
golfers was Maggie Mae Hathaway, an actress and singer who migrated 
to California from Louisiana in the 1940s. (She was Lena Horne’s stand- 
in for the 1943 film Stormy Weather.) In 1955 Hathaway took up golf after 
winning a bet with Joe Louis, and she never looked back. She was a tal- 
ented player who immediately resented the many courses in Los Ange- 
les that restricted African Americans, and she organized several rallies in 
response. Most importantly, Hathaway’s direct action in the world of golf 
spread to broader issues, and she became a leader in the national civil 
rights movement. In the 1960s she served as president of the NAACP’s 
Hollywood chapter and, along with Sammy Davis Jr., organized the first 
NAACP Image Awards in 1967. Still, Hathaway maintained a strong pres- 
ence in the game that helped launch her activism. In 1963 she founded 
Minority Associated Golfers, one of the first organizations to identify and 
support young black golfers interested in becoming professional players. 
A longtime fixture at L.A.’s Chester L. Washington Golf Course, she also 
taught the game at Jack Thompson Golf Course, another municipal course 
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two miles away (among her white students was future Los Angeles mayor 
James Hahn). In 1997 the city renamed the course Maggie Hathaway Golf 
Course in her honor, making Los Angeles the only city with two municipal 
courses named for African Americans. For thirty years Hathaway penned 
a regular golf column for the Los Angeles Sentinel, giving her a sustained, 
national voice in the game that few other black women ever had (save 
perhaps Chicago’s Nettie Speedy earlier in the century).""° 

As its golf scene quickly expanded, Los Angeles became a key destina- 
tion for black golf professionals. Jimmie DeVoe, who in 1962 became the 
first African American to reintegrate the PGA, was drawn increasingly to 
L.A. in the 1940s, where he developed his reputation not only as a player 
but also as an instructor to Hollywood’s African American stars. DeVoe 
helped organize L.A.’s black Cosmopolitan Golf Club in 1944, which 
hosted monthly tournaments at the private Brentwood Country Club. 
Three years later the Vernondale Golf Club was formed, California’s first 
black women’s club.'”° 

All across the country, by World War II golf to many black Americans 
was no longer a distant concept or foreign activity. The game was every- 
where—from urban street corners in black working-class neighborhoods 
and the fields of rural black farmers to the more elite, private black coun- 
try clubs. In every instance a common sentiment emerged, fueled by the 
period’s broader social and political contexts: it was one of urgency, not 
privilege. The opportunity was at hand for African Americans to truly in- 
fluence the game’s national development and, at the same time, make the 
sport uniquely their own. One Afro-American reader put it succinctly in 
1936: “Golf is a game that we must get into.” 1” 

In many ways the black community had already done just that. What 
remained was a sustained fight to break down the game’s most formi- 
dable barriers. The first step would be the creation of a remarkable orga- 
nization long since forgotten by most Americans: a national, professional 
African American golf tour. 
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The Development of the 
United Golfers Association 


AUGUST 1955—WESTON GOLF AND COUNTRY CLUB, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 

Arnold Palmer stared at the leaderboard, shocked his name was 
not on top. The twenty-five-year-old rookie was playing one of 
his first PGA tournaments and had just shot 64 in the opening 
round of the 1955 Canadian Open, a fabulous score equaling 
the course record. The event brought the world’s leading 
players to Toronto, where for the first time in Canada’s history 
a golf tournament was being televised nationally. 

Palmer was sure he had bested the field, but above his name 
read one other. 

“Charlie Sifford?” he said to no one in particular. “How on 
earth did Charlie Sifford shoot a 63?” 

“Same way you shot a 64, chief. Except | did you one better.” 

Palmer turned and saw the thirty-three-year-old Sifford 
standing behind him. There the two men met for the first 
time—the most popular white and black golfers of their 
generation. For the next fifty years elite golf would periodically 
bring them together, always with mutual respect and 
friendship. 

But it was no coincidence they'd met in a foreign country. 
Days later Palmer posted 64-67-64-70 for a total of 265 (-23), 
overtaking Sifford with the lowest score he'd ever post in his 
career and winning the tournament. He returned to his country 
with the first of sixty-two career victories on the PGA Tour, well 
on his way to becoming “The King” and revolutionizing the 
game for American TV audiences and a legion of fans dubbed 
“Arnie’s Army.” 

Sifford returned to a country where he was excluded from 


most tournaments because a clause in the PGA constitution 
limited membership to “professional golfers of the Caucasian 
race.” Armed with the knowledge that he could compete 
with any golfer in the world, he returned to play most of his 
tournaments on a different tour, one organized by the UGA. 
That summer Palmer went to Detroit to compete for the PGA 
Championship at Meadowbrook Country Club. Sifford went 
for the UGA Championship at Rackham Golf Course, which he 
won for the fourth straight time. Black and white, UGA and 
PGA, this was the world of segregated professional golf, one 
in which paths constantly crossed all over the country even 
as discrimination enforced separation. It was a world that put 
racism on tour. 


Beginning in 1926 and lasting into the 1980s an important 
entity—long overlooked by fans and historians—organized a national 
golf tour open to all players regardless of their race. The organization, 
called the United Golfers Association for most of its life, provided thou- 
sands of African American players—men and women, amateurs and pro- 
fessionals—access to competitive golf tournaments around the country. 
Under the loose umbrella of this national entity, UGA tournaments were 
planned and hosted by local groups of black golfers, some of whom had 
established their own organizations years before (like Chicago’s Alpha 
Golf Club and Windy City Golf Club) and others that formed in the 1930s 
and 1940s. There were initially twenty-six member clubs under the UGA’s 
auspices, but the number grew steadily, reaching an estimated ninety by 
the 1960s. It is difficult to ascertain how many members each individual 
club boasted, and certainly some participants were more active golfers 
than others; but many of these groups, particularly the largest in cities 
like Chicago, Cleveland, and Washington, D.C., served thousands of golf 
enthusiasts.” These clubs were the key to maintaining black support for 
golf in cities around the country, and they maintained their organiza- 
tional independence even as the national UGA grew in stature. Examples 
included the St. Nicholas Golf Club (New York City), the Sixth City Golf 
Club and the Forest City Golf Association (Cleveland), the Vernondale 
Golf Club and the Cosmopolitan Golf Club (Los Angeles), the Paramount 
Golf Club (St. Louis), the East Denver Golf Club (Denver), the River- 
side Golf Club and the Wake Robin Golf Club (Washington, D.C.), the 
Twentieth-Century Golf Club (Evanston, Ill.), and the Fairview Golf Club 
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(Philadelphia). Three of the most prominent in the South were the Cres- 
cent City Club (New Orleans), the Hillard Golf Association (Dallas), and 
the Lone Star Golf Association (Houston). 

City clubs also banded together to form black regional golf associa- 
tions, such as clubs from Philadelphia and New York City that formed 
the Eastern Golf Association in 1932 and whose annual tournament, the 
Eastern Open, became a regular UGA event. In 1954 eight groups from San 
Francisco, San Diego, Phoenix, Seattle, Portland (Ore.), and Los Ange- 
les (including Cosmopolitan and Vernondale) formed the Western States 
Golf Association.’ 

The first attempts at organizing a “national” golf championship for 
African Americans came soon after the establishment of these city clubs. 
In 1922 the Windy City Golf Club, with help from the Chicago Defender 
and Walter and Nettie Speedy, hosted a small national open golf tour- 
nament in Chicago. Three years later, Shady Rest Country Club in New 
Jersey hosted a larger, two-day tournament it dubbed the “National 
Colored Open Golf Championship.” That event drew thirty-five players 
from ten different states, most from New York, Philadelphia, and Chi- 
cago. Competitors included Chicago’s top player, Robert “Pat” Ball, as 
well as John Shippen, who twelve years after competing in his last U.S. 
Open was teaching and coaching in Washington, D.C., and soon became 
Shady Rest’s club professional. Neither man managed to best the win- 
ner, Harry Jackson, who also hailed from Washington. Although relatively 
small, the event managed to attract two cameramen from “Fox News,” the 
silent newsreel established by producer William Fox in 1919. Fox’s men 
shot footage of the players, the Shady Rest facilities, and the small gal- 
lery of onlookers; this was the first black golf tournament ever filmed and 
perhaps even the earliest surviving footage of African Americans playing 
golf.* The following year Mapledale Country Club in Stowe, Massachu- 
setts, hosted another national tournament. Robert Hawkins, the former 
caddie and course manager who purchased Mapledale, brought a larger 
group of players; nine came from Chicago alone, including Robert “Pat” 
Ball, Walter Speedy, and Horace McDougal. Hawkins and the partici- 
pants formed the United States Colored Golfers Association, with players 
pledging to send the best members of their respective city clubs each year 
to determine a national champion (two participants from Washington, 
Beltram Barker and George Adams, were particularly helpful in organiz- 
ing the group). In 1929 the association changed its name to the United 
Golfers Association. Shady Rest and Mapledale continued to schedule 
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Competitors tee off in the 1925 National Colored Open at New Jersey's Shady Rest 
Country Club (Fox Movietone News outtake A7928 A7932. [35mm Black and White 
Film]. Moving Image Research Collections. University of South Carolina.). 


tournaments, often on subsequent weekends so the same players travel- 
ing to compete in New Jersey then participated in the UGA Championship 
the following week in Massachusetts. The winner of the inaugural 1926 
UGA National was Harry Jackson, the same man who had won the previ- 
ous year at Shady Rest. Thus, between Shady Rest and Mapledale the UGA 
forged the nation’s first black professional golf tour. Within five years it 
had added its name to several more tournaments hosted by black clubs 
around the country. 

For the next thirty years this tour was the primary outlet for black pro- 
fessional players. Even as USGA and PGA tournaments began to allow a 
trickle of African American competitors after World War II, the UGA con- 
tinued to play a critical role in fostering black professional golf well into 
the 1960s. Its tournaments featured hundreds of black men and women 
professional players as well as amateurs. In the 1920s and 1930s this in- 
cluded the same individuals who pioneered professional golf at the turn 
of the century, helping to organize local clubs in their cities and fighting 
segregation at municipal courses. John Shippen was forty-six when he 
took part in Shady Rest’s inaugural national championship; his best play- 
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ing days were behind him, yet he continued to compete in UGA events 
and even won the 1926 and 1932 Shady Rest tournaments. A gallery of 500 
spectators watched the veteran capture his 1926 title in a match-play duel 
against George Aaron, a member of Harlem’s St. Nicholas Golf Club and 
runner-up in the New York City public links championship.® 

The uGa’s top player during its first decade was Chicago transplant 
Robert “Pat” Ball, a southern native who caddied for famed white ama- 
teur Bobby Jones in Atlanta before heading north. Ball won many UGA 
tournaments, including the national championship four times (1927, 1929, 
1934, and 1941). When he returned to Chicago after his first victory in 1927, 
he was celebrated by Walter Speedy and the city’s black golfers, who 
threw a banquet in his honor and crowned him the “Golf King”; two years 
later he set the course record at Shady Rest en route to winning the 1929 
UGA National. Pat Ball’s wife, Cleo, was also an exceptional player, and 
the duo swept the 1941 UGA National in Boston, Cleo taking the women’s 
crown the same year Pat claimed his last men’s championship.’ Pat Ball 
briefly ran a miniature golf facility in Chicago before the city recognized 
his accomplishments in 1939, naming him the head professional at Palos 
Park; he was the first African American pro at a municipal course in U.S. 
history. His position was all the more significant because half of Palos 
Park’s golf patrons were white. Transitioning from competitive golf (he 
was forty-two by the time he won his last UGA championship in 1941), 
Ball became a leading golf instructor and focused on cultivating the game 
among Chicago’s black youth after World War II.’ 

Chicago produced other successful UGA players, including Porter 
Washington. Washington moved to Massachusetts to become head pro- 
fessional at Hawkins’s Mapledale Country Club, where he defeated Ball in 
the finals of the 1928 UGA National with a record-low round. He also won 
that year’s Philadelphia UGA tournament at Cobbs Creek and continued 
playing UGA events into the 1940s.? Horace McDougal was another early 
UGA standout from Chicago. After joining Northwestern University’s golf 
team in 1923 to become the first African American to compete in inter- 
collegiate golf, McDougal served as club professional at Wisconsin’s Casa 
Loma Country Club, host of the 1930 UGA National. Like Walter Speedy 


before him, he wrote regular golf pieces for the Chicago Defender and was 


Ina ”10 


named the newspaper's “golf editor. 

UGA tournaments initially drew golfers from the Northeast and Mid- 
west, but by 1930 players from the South and West regularly participated, 
especially in the national championship. This included Californians like 
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Table 2. UGA National Championship Results, 1926-1975 


Year 
1926 


1927 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1931 


1932 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 
1945 


Location 

Mapledale Country Club 
Stow, Mass. 

Mapledale Country Club 
Stow, Mass. 

Mapledale Country Club 
Stow, Mass. 

Shady Rest Country Club 
Scotch Plains, N.J. 

Casa Loma Country Club 
Powers Lake, Wisc. 

Sunset Hills Country Club 
Kankakee, ILL. 

Douglass Park Golf Course 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sunset Hills Country Club 
Kankakee, ILL. 

Rackham Golf Course 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mohansic Golf Course 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 

Cobbs Creek Golf Course 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Highland Park Golf Course 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Palos Park Golf Course 
Chicago, ILL. 

Griffith Park Golf Course 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Palos Park Golf Course 
Chicago, ILL. 

Ponkapoag Golf Club 
Canton, Mass. 

No Tournament [World War II] 

No Tournament [World War II] 

No Tournament [World War II] 

No Tournament [World War II] 


Men's Champion 
Harry Jackson 
Washington, D.C. 
Robert Ball 
Chicago, ILL. 
Porter Washington 
Chicago, ILL. 
Robert Ball 
Chicago, ILL. 
Edison Marshall 
New Orleans, La. 
Edison Marshall 
New Orleans, La. 
John Brooks Dendy 
Asheville, N.C. 
Howard Wheeler 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Robert Ball 
Chicago, ILL. 
Solomon Hughes 
Gadsden, Ala. 
John Brooks Dendy 
Asheville, N.C. 
John Brooks Dendy 
Asheville, N.C. 
Howard Wheeler 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Cliff Strickland 
Riverside, Calif. 
Hugh Smith 
Thomasville, Ga. 
Robert Ball 
Chicago, ILL. 


Women’s Champion 


Marie Thompson 
Chicago, ILL. 
Marie Thompson 
Chicago, ILL. 
Lucy Williams 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Julia Siler 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Ella Able 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ella Able 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lucy Williams 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lucy Williams 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Melanie Moye 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Geneva Wilson 
Chicago, ILL. 
Geneva Wilson 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleo Ball 
Chicago, Ill. 


Table 2. Continued 


Year 
1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


Location 

North Park Golf Course 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cobbs Creek Golf Course 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Coffin Golf Course 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rouge Park Golf Course 
Detroit, Mich. 

Anacostia Golf Course 
Washington, D.C. 

Seneca Golf Course 
Cleveland, Ohio 

North Park Golf Course 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Swope Park Golf Course 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Cedar Crest Golf Course 
Dallas, Tex. 

Rackham Golf Course 
Detroit, Mich. 

Cobbs Creek Golf Course 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


East Potomac Park Golf Course 


Washington, D.C. 
North Park Golf Course 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Langston Golf Course 
Washington, D.C. 
? 
Chicago, ILL. 
Ponkapoag Golf Club 
Canton, Mass. 
Fuller Park Golf Course 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Langston Golf Course 
Washington, D.C. 


Men's Champion 
Howard Wheeler 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Howard Wheeler 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Howard Wheeler 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Ted Rhodes 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Ted Rhodes 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Ted Rhodes 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Charlie Sifford 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Charlie Sifford 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Charlie Sifford 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Charlie Sifford 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Charlie Sifford 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Ted Rhodes 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Howard Wheeler 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Richard Thomas 
Annapolis, Md. 
Charlie Sifford 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Pete Brown 
Jackson, Miss. 
Pete Brown 
Jackson, Miss. 
Lee Elder 
Dallas, Tex. 


Women’s Champion 
Lucy Williams 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thelma Cowans 
Detroit, Mich. 
Mary Brown 
Erie, Pa. 
Thelma Cowans 
Detroit, Mich. 
Ann Gregory 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Eoline Thornton 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Alice Stewart 
Detroit, Mich. 
Ann Gregory 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thelma Cowans 
Detroit, Mich. 
Thelma Cowans 
Detroit, Mich. 
Thelma Cowans 
Detroit, Mich. 
Ann Gregory 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Vernice Turner 
Ocean City, N.J. 
Ethel Funches 
Washington, D.C. 
Ethel Funches 
Washington, D.C. 
Vernice Turner 
Ocean City, N.J. 
Carrie Jones 
Jackson, Miss. 
Ethel Funches 
Washington, D.C. 


Table 2. Continued 


Year 
1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Location 

Douglass Park Golf Course 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rackham Golf Course 
Detroit, Mich. 


Chicago, ILL. 

Miami Springs Golf Course 
Miami Springs, Fla. 

? 
Washington, D.C. 

Freeway Golf Course 
Sicklerville, N.J. 

Alling Memorial Golf Club 
New Haven, Conn. 

North Park Golf Course 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chevy Chase Country Club 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Freeway Golf Course 
Sicklerville, N.J. 


Braintree Municipal Golf Club 


Braintree, Mass. 

Pine Ridge Golf Course 
Baltimore, Md. 

Torrey Pines Golf Course 
San Diego, Calif. 


Men's Champion 
Lee Elder 
Dallas, Tex. 
Cliff Brown 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Lee Elder 
Dallas, Tex. 
Lee Elder 
Dallas, Tex. 
James Black 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Jim Dent 
Augusta, Ga. 
James Walker 
Rocky Mount, N.C. 
Jack Price 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
James Black 
Charleston, S.C. 


Charlie Owens 
Tampa, Fla. 
Charlie Owens 
Tampa, Fla. 


Lou Harve 
? 


Women’s Champion 
Renee Powell 
East Canton, Ohio 
Ann Gregory 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ann Gregory 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ethel Funches 
Washington, D.C. 
Ethel Funches 
Washington, D.C. 
Ethel Funches 
Washington, D.C. 
Exie O’Chier 
Detroit, Mich. 
Exie O’Chier 
Detroit, Mich. 
Mary Truitt 
Chicago, ILL. 
Ethel Funches 
Washington, D.C. 
Clara Kellnudi 
Mashpie, Mass. 
Laurie Stokien 
Washington, D.C. 
Debra Bennett 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


amateur Oscar Clisby, winner of a 1931 Los Angeles public links tourna- 
ment, as well as Cliff Strickland, a caddiemaster from the Victoria Club 
in Riverside, California, who won the 1939 UGA National in Los Angeles 
when the event was held in the West for the first time.” Yet the largest 
surprise in the UGa’s early years was the flood of talented black players 
from the South who began to dominate the circuit in the 1930s and con- 
tinued to outperform northern golfers after World War II. Starting with 
New Orleans resident Edison Marshall’s victory at the 1930 UGA National, 
southern players won eight out of ten national championships. Following 
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Horace McDougal (far left) and the 1925 Northwestern University men’s golf team 
(Syllabus Yearbook, Northwestern University). 


the war, a new generation of players who developed their games in the 
South—such as Ted Rhodes (Nashville, Tenn.), Charlie Sifford (Charlotte, 
N.C.), and Lee Elder (Dallas, Tex.)—would continue to lead the tour. 

No one should have been surprised at this ascendance of southern 
players. Although the uGa was established in the golfing communities 
of the Midwest and Northeast, where most of its tournaments took place 
and where African Americans had successfully fought for access to mu- 
nicipal courses, golf thrived in the heart of the segregated South. There far 
more African Americans encountered the game as caddies and grounds- 
keepers while finding more opportunities (and space) to establish their 
own segregated links. Nevertheless, black observers were shocked when 
southerners started outperforming the most talented players from Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, and New York City. “This national golf tournament is 
taking on a North vs. South row,” proclaimed the Chicago Defender in 
1938. “Unless the North wants to be humiliated, the golfers in this section 
had better get busy. Those southern boys can sure shoot.” Sportswriters 
scrambled to explain how the nation’s best black golfers could reside in 
the South; some speculated that the region’s warmer weather (“they play 
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the year around”) helped overcome the barriers to golf erected by racism 
and segregation? This surprise was another indication of how the reality 
of race and golf differed from public perception. Southerners dominating 
the UGA seemed to belie the notions of northern opportunity and refine- 
ment symbolized by golf and entrenched in the minds of many African 
Americans. The active golf scene that existed in southern black commu- 
nities did not fit the popular narrative that helped fuel the Great Migra- 
tion. 

Edison Marshall was the first of many UGA southern champions. A fix- 
ture at New Orleans’s Audubon Park, where Joe Bartholomew had devel- 
oped his game, Marshall joined a contingent of southern players from 
Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana who made their way to the 
1930 UGA National at Wisconsin’s Casa Loma Country Club for the first 
time. After taking the title, Marshall followed up by winning again the 
following year at Sunset Hills, another Chicago-area course. Beating Chi- 
cago stalwarts (including Pat Ball) on their home turf, he and other tal- 
ented southerners (another from New Orleans was his friend John Roux, 
who finished third in 1931) sparked a rivalry that helped the uGa become 
a truly national golf tour. Players now competed not only for themselves 
but also for regional pride. The rivalry was cemented by Marshall’s per- 
sonality, which the northern press compared to that of white baseball star 
Art Shires, infamous for his hubris. Marshall’s victory speech in 1930 was 
short and sweet: “Well, I’ll be back next year to take the cup again, and I 
am sorry there will be no trophy for the rest of you players.” On hand was 
sportswriter Al Monroe: “If there was an accompanying smile,” he wrote, 
“we were not among those seeing it.” * 

Solomon Hughes was another of the southern contingent that domi- 
nated UGA competition before World War II. Born and raised in Gadsden, 
Alabama, Hughes caddied for whites at the Gadsden Country Club and 
won a number of UGA events, including the 1936 UGA National at Lake 
Mohansic Golf Course in New York’s Westchester County. Hughes was 
so popular among black golfers that the world’s most famous athlete 
tracked him down in rural Alabama. During World War II, Joe Louis (nick- 
named the “Brown Bomber”) was stationed in nearby Fort McClellan. 
Louis, whose celebrity status allowed him to leave his base frequently, 
spent many evenings befriending Hughes and his wife and taking lessons 
from the pro. The men were often joined by fellow serviceman Sugar Ray 
Robinson, the future welterweight and middleweight boxing champion 
who was also a golf fan. The men remained friends for many years, with 
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Hughes winning the 1945 Joe Louis Open—the UGA event in Detroit spon- 
sored by the Brown Bomber—and Louis asking Hughes to be his personal 
golf instructor. (Hughes politely declined, having moved his family north 
to Minneapolis during the war.) 

Atlanta’s black golf scene, centered at New Lincoln Country Club, 
produced a number of the uGa’s southern stars. Three-time national 
champion John Brooks Dendy (1932, 1936, and 1937) grew up caddy- 
ing at the white country club in Asheville, North Carolina, where at age 
twelve he fashioned his first set of clubs by attaching broken club heads 
to broom handles; six years later he won his first UGA National. Enroll- 
ing at Atlanta’s Morehouse College, Dendy went on to win the nearby 
Southern Open in 1932, 1934, and 1936. During a 1933 exhibition at the 
South’s second-most-important black links, the Lincoln Golf Course in 
Jacksonville, Florida, Dendy wowed the gallery with a hole-in-one at the 
342-yard, par-four first hole, followed by three consecutive birdies; the 
1-2-3-4, six-under-par start was later recognized in Ripley’s Believe It or 
Not. Most of Atlanta’s standout golfers were multiple-time winners of 
the Southern Open, the top black tournament in the South. Along with 
Dendy, other winners included Zeke Hartsfield, Howard Wheeler, Hugh 
Smith, Sanders Mason, and Ralph Alexander. Atlanta’s talented players 
also interacted with the city’s burgeoning white golf scene: like Pat Ball, 
Hartsfield and Wheeler also caddied for Bobby Jones at the all-white East 
Lake Golf Club. Hartsfield later became head professional at Lincoln.’ 

The most accomplished of these Atlanta players, and perhaps the most 
eccentric in UGA history, was Howard Wheeler. Wheeler was born in 
Atlanta and grew up on its golf courses, caddying at Brookhaven Country 
Club and eventually becoming caddiemaster at East Lake. The tall, long- 
hitting player wowed onlookers with his powerful drives and unorthodox 
style, which featured a unique and awkward grip. “Wheeler was a cross- 
handed player, which means that he gripped a golf club opposite the way 
nearly everybody else does it,” recalled rival Charlie Sifford, who first met 
Wheeler in 1939 when Sifford was seventeen years old. “It looks awkward 
as hell. . . . I was so busy telling myself that Wheeler couldn't possibly hit 
the ball right that I didn’t pay attention to the shots he was making with 
his short, quick swing.” When he was twenty-one, Wheeler won his first 
Southern Open, and he went on to win six UGA championships (1933, 
1938, 1946, 1947, 1948, and 1958), a record matched only later by Sifford. 
Peaking in the late 1940s, when he rivaled Ted Rhodes as the top black 
player in the country, Wheeler played at a high level for a long time and 
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Howard Wheeler 
performing trick shots 
in 1954 (Jet, July 29, 
1954). 


managed to recapture his form following an extended break for service 
during World War II, a rarity for professional athletes in any sport. The 
twenty-five-year gap between his first UGA championship (1933 at Chi- 
cago’s Sunset Hills) and his last (1958 at Pittsburgh’s North Park) was also 
arecord. Like many southern-born players, Wheeler moved north during 
his career. In 1938 he resettled in Philadelphia and became a fixture at 
Cobbs Creek, where he dueled with the young Sifford after the cocky teen 
called him out one day. “I’m Charlie Sifford, and I’m gonna whip your ass 
on that golf course,” Sifford said when they first met. “Wheeler asked me 
how much money I had in my pocket [$20]... . Fine, he said, we’ll play for 
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ten dollars a nine, match play. He stepped up to the tee, and backhanded 
a ball a good 270 yards. He proceeded to systematically take me apart.” 8 
Eventually the two partnered and became an unbeatable team playing 
cash games in Philadelphia. 

Wheeler matched his unorthodox style with an eccentric personality 
and ability to perform crowd-pleasing trick shots. At first he received a 
chilly reception from northern golf fans. When Wheeler came to Chicago 
and defeated hometown hero Pat Ball at the 1933 UGA National, the Chi- 
cago Defender announced that the “long, lanky lad” was “not popular with 
the gallery because of his high pitched temperament.” He also sported 
“trousers any tailor would shudder to accept” and “a shirt that was soiled 
from both use and exposure.” ° Yet Wheeler eventually won over fans and 
was dubbed the uGa’s “Clown Prince of Golf.” He could tee a ball on top 
of random objects, like a box of matches or a soda bottle, and hit boom- 
ing drives. “Before anyone knew what a trick-shot artist was, [he] was hit- 
ting 300-yard drives with balls that were teed up on top of Coke bottles,” 
recalled Sifford. “Wouldn't scratch the bottle, but the ball would take off 
like it was shot from a cannon. .. . It was the damndest thing you ever saw. 
If he’d been alive 40 years later than he was, Wheeler could have made a 
fortune giving trick-shot exhibitions.”*° 

In addition to southern players helping the uca develop a national 
footprint in the 1930s, the tour even took on an international dimension. 
Bermuda’s thriving black golf scene prompted several residents to travel 
and compete in UGA events. The biggest international splash came from 
one of the tour’s lesser-known players: vaudeville star Frank Radcliffe. 
Radcliffe was an accomplished amateur golfer who won the amateur title 
at the 1935 UGA National.”' Joining entertainer George Sorlie’s traveling 
stage show in 1939, Radcliffe performed on tours across Australia and 
Europe. His golfing prowess drew considerable attention, especially a 
series of exhibitions in Australia that made headlines when he broke scor- 
ing records on four prominent courses. At Bathurst Golf Club he bested 
a record held by renowned white golfer Norman Von Nida, one of Aus- 
tralia’s top professionals. He did the same at Brisbane’s Gailes Golf Club, 
this time beating American Gene Sarazen’s record. “In a practice round, 
with borrowed clubs, at Victoria Park, he proved himself one of the lon- 
gest hitters to be seen in Brisbane for many a long day,” proclaimed the 
Sydney Referee.?* Radcliffe also played exhibition matches against the top 
two English golfers of the era, British Open champions Alf Padgham and 
Henry Cotton. 
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Australian fans were enthralled with the “colored U.S. champion,” 
while curious black sportswriters back in the United States noted that 
Radcliffe was not the UGa’s best golfer by far, nor was he even a profes- 
sional. “We have any number of golfers who turned in better scores as a 
pro than Mr. Radcliffe who is a whale of a golfer as an amateur,” wrote 
one.” Nevertheless, Radcliffe’s amazing run marked the first time a UGA 
player (or any African American) received overseas attention in competi- 
tive golf. “Travelling extensively he has played on most of the courses of 
international fame in the British Isles,” exclaimed the Queensland Times. 
“As far north as the Balgownie course, in Scotland, also at the Braid Hills 
(Edinburgh), Hoylake, Lythan, St. Anne’s, and Westward Ho [Royal North 
Devon].”** A UGA player would not attract such attention playing abroad 
until Lee Elder toured Africa and won the 1971 Nigerian Open, over thirty 
years later. 

The UGA drew talented men, but in 1930 it developed a notable fea- 
ture that distinguished it from other black sporting organizations: a full 
women’s division. Female competition came only after dedicated women 
struggled to convince the tour to include them at its events. The first four 
national championships featured no women despite some expressing 
interest. Organizers bluntly insisted that the quality of play among black 
women would not attract fans. In 1930, however, they agreed to include 
a women’s tournament as part of the UGA National at Wisconsin’s Casa 
Loma, in part to prove that interest among black women and the level of 
competition were both inadequate. To the UGA’s surprise, sixteen women 
signed up and paid to compete, almost as many as the male competi- 
tors (twenty-two). Moreover, they exhibited impressive skills, none more 
than Marie Thompson. A member of Chicago’s Pioneer Club (the group 
founded by Walter Speedy), Thompson was an early promoter of the 
game among the city’s black women, joining others like Nettie Speedy 
and Cleo Ball. 

Well aware that the male players, the gallery, and the black press were 
curious to gauge the level of competition among black women, Thomp- 
son arrived at Casa Loma on a mission and did not disappoint. She de- 
stroyed the competition (beating her nearest competitor by sixteen shots) 
and impressed onlookers with her play. Her performance helped guaran- 
tee that all future UGA championships, and most UGA events, would in- 
clude a women’s division. The following year she won the championship 
again at Sunset Hills in Kankakee, Illinois.*° Not only was she the first 
black woman to win a “major” golf tournament (women always competed 
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as “amateurs” in the UGA, whereas most tournaments had separate “ama- 
teur” and “professional” divisions for men), but she was also the first to 
achieve some celebrity attention for her skills. Her contentious divorce in 
1935 became a minor scandal in the black press, as Thompson charged 
her husband with cruelty, married another man the following year, and 
moved to Detroit. There she was instrumental in the development of the 
Detroit Amateur Golf Association and continued to perform well at UGA 
events; she finished in the top ten at each UGA National from 1933 to 1941. 
Thompson's fearless play under scrutiny inspired a growing number of 
women to sign up for competition. While sixteen women were in the field 
for the first UGA National in 1930, forty-five competed at the 1941 cham- 
pionship in Canton, Massachusetts.?® 

Southern men excelled in UGA events during the 1930s and 1940s, but 
female players from the Midwest stood atop the women’s division. In fact, 
only two women residing in the Deep South ever won the UGA champion- 
ship: Melanie Moye (Atlanta) in 1938 and Carrie Jones (Jackson, Miss.) in 
1962. In addition, some of the best women on the early UGA tour hailed 
from two cities not particularly known for producing top male players: 
St. Louis, Missouri, and Indianapolis, Indiana. A thriving club of black 
women played regularly at the Douglass Park Golf Course in Indianapo- 
lis, including Lucy Williams and Ella Able. Williams won the UGA National 
four times (1932, 1936, 1937, and 1946) as well as the inaugural Joe Louis 
Open in 1946, while Able won the UGA championship in 1934 and 1935. 
The 1933 national champion, Julia (Towns) Siler, hailed from St. Louis 
and enjoyed a long career: she recorded more than 100 victories at the 
local, regional, and UGA levels, including the senior women’s title at the 
1959 UGA National.?’ Williams, Able, and Siler all reportedly drew sizable 
galleries in the 1930s: large crowds at Douglass Park followed Able and 
Williams whenever they squared off against each other, while matches 
between Siler and Able were the highlight of intercity contests between 
St. Louis and Indianapolis black golf clubs, occasionally drawing more 
attention than the men’s matches.”® 

Meanwhile, Chicago continued to produce both male and female 
UGA standouts, including Pat and Cleo Ball, husband-and-wife national 
champions in 1941, and Geneva Wilson, women’s national champion in 
1939 and 1940. Wilson joined the ongoing fight against segregation in Chi- 
cago golf, suing a white-owned miniature course on the South Side in 
1939 after the facility turned her away.” The following year she won her 
second consecutive UGA National in Chicago, notable because it was or- 
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ganized by the Chicago Women’s Golf Club, the first time a female club 
hosted the championship. The other top women’s organization, Wake 
Robin Golf Club in Washington, D.C., also provided leadership to the 
tour. In 1941 Wake Robin’s president, Paris Brown, was elected vice presi- 
dent of the uGA.*° By World War II, black women had gone from being 
totally excluded by the UGA to organizing and participating in its most 
important tournaments. Yet the world of competitive golf remained far 
from equal, as women bemoaned the relative lack of attention female 
players received in the press and the little prize money available. The year 
after Lucy Williams won the 1946 Joe Louis Open, the tournament barred 
women from competing after some complained about the large discrep- 
ancy between male and female prize money.’ 

Louis was the world’s most popular athlete and provided key support 
to help increase the UGA's visibility. World heavyweight boxing champion 
from 1937 to 1949, he achieved more fame than any American athlete be- 
fore him, and his passion for golf was legendary. Louis first played soon 
after he became a professional boxer in 1934, and by 1939 he had started to 
“take my golf game very seriously.” He often played between fights, insist- 
ing reporters join him on the course if they wanted an interview and seek- 
ing out black professionals to help improve his skills.” That year he hired 
his first golfinstructor, Louis Rafael Corbin, a black professional from Ber- 
muda who frequently traveled to the United States and challenged racial 
discrimination in white tournaments. Corbin was barred from playing 
in New York’s 1936 Metropolitan Open but in 1939 became the first black 
player to compete in the Michigan Open.** Louis also played with Clyde 
Martin, the first head professional at Langston Golf Course in Washing- 
ton, D.C. (a large oak on Langston’s fifth hole was dubbed the “Joe Louis 
Tree” because the champ hooked so many drives into it). Martin was born 
in Maryland and caddied for white professional Tommy Armour at Be- 
thesda’s Congressional Country Club. Louis and Martin played together 
consistently from 1939 until Louis joined the army in 1942, most often on 
Rackham Municipal Golf Course, Louis’s home course in Detroit.** 

The Brown Bomber was bitten hard by the golfing bug. He was on 
Rackham’s fifteenth hole when he was notified in 1941 that his wife was 
filing for divorce, resentful at becoming “a golf widow.” He also gambled 
lavishly on the game: black professional Bill Spiller once won $14,000 
from him in a single weekend and bought a house. In 1946 Louis threat- 
ened to sue Ebony after an expose claimed he owed $60,000 in golf debts 
and played high-stakes matches with entertainers Bing Crosby and Bob 
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Hope for $1,000 per hole.** By 1939 he was organizing his own golf tour- 
nament at Rackham, and in 1941 he started attending the UGa’s annual 
national championship. That year his Detroit tournament became an offi- 
cial UGA event: the Joe Louis Open. “This tournament will prove to the 
whites that we have some Hagans and Sarazens too,” he told the press. 
Early winners included his first two instructors, Corbin (1939) and Martin 
(1941).3° While African Americans frequented all six of Detroit’s munici- 
pal courses, the Joe Louis Open helped Rackham—which hosted the UGA 
National in 1934, 1955, and 1965—become a key gathering spot for black 
golfers and events. Forty percent of its players were African American 
by 1951 when the city appointed a black pro, Willie Mosely, to serve as its 
head professional.3” 

World War II put the uGa (and the Joe Louis Open) on hold but failed 
to dampen Louis’s enthusiasm for golf. He joined the army’s Special Ser- 
vices Division and staged ninety-three boxing exhibitions for over 2 mil- 
lion soldiers, performing with other celebrity golf aficionados like boxer 
Sugar Ray Robinson. Louis’s celebrity status allowed him to pursue golf 
while enlisted, even at segregated military bases in the South. This in- 
cluded his lessons with UGA pro Solomon Hughes outside Fort McClel- 
lan, Alabama, as well as golf with white GIs at Fort Riley, Kansas. He also 
played with Allied troops on courses in England.*8 

A fairly accomplished player, Louis entered his first serious amateur 
tournament at Langston Golf Course in 1940, where an estimated gallery 
of 3,000 watched him play with UGA president George Adams and shoot 
a terrible 97-95-90. Yet he improved dramatically during and after the 
war, eventually scoring in the high 70s and low 80s on difficult courses 
(he once shot 69 at Rackham). He won amateur titles at the UGa’s East- 
ern Open in 1947 and his own Joe Louis Open in 1948. In 1950 the Pitts- 
burgh Courier even ranked him the top black amateur golfer in the coun- 
try, although his fame certainly helped boost such perceptions. By that 
point Louis had begun to hint that he would quit boxing permanently 
for golf.” For the UGA, the success of Louis’s tournament was more im- 
portant than his skills as a player. From its inception the Joe Louis Open 
was “the richest golf tournament in the world for Negro players,” its prize 
money and the Brown Bomber’s celebrity connections drawing more fans 
and press coverage than any other event.’ In 1947 the men’s winner re- 
ceived $1,000 out of a total purse of $2,500, more than the $1,500 purse 
up for grabs at the UGA National. By 1950 Louis had upped the purse to 
$4,000.44 
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In addition to funding the UGa’s most successful tournament, Louis 
also provided critical financial support to black players as they pursued 
professional golf. Along with Louis Rafael Corbin and Clyde Martin, sev- 
eral other UGA pros joined Louis’s golfing entourage, traveling with him 
around the country, offering him golf lessons, and attempting to integrate 
white tournaments under his sponsorship; most notable were Solomon 
Hughes, Bill Spiller, and Ted Rhodes. In addition, it was Louis who con- 
vinced his friend entertainer Billy Eckstine to hire twenty-four-year-old 
Charlie Sifford in 1946 to be Eckstine’s personal valet and golf instructor, 
a partnership that lasted ten years and helped Sifford become one of the 
most important golfers in history. “Joe Louis was the most big-hearted 
man I have ever met in my life,” Sifford wrote in his memoir. “He just 
loved the competition, and he loved to help people out. He didn’t care 
about the money. . . . He was the most generous man I’ve ever seen, as 
well as one of the few black men committed to making things better for 
his people. In his day he was a towering symbol of strength and pride for 
the black man. He was a true hero.”*” Without Louis’s support the UGA 
tour would not have thrived the way it did in the late 1940s and 1950s, 
nor would it have received as much notice and press attention, especially 
from white fans. Louis was thus an ideal ambassador for black golf who 
helped black professionals appeal to whites and, eventually, integrate the 
PGA. UGA organizers and fans certainly agreed and never forgot; in 1975 
the tour dedicated its fiftieth anniversary UGA National to Louis, fans be- 
sieging the champ at San Diego’s Torrey Pines Golf Course six years be- 
fore his death.** 

The uGa offered black professionals a space to pursue competitive 
golf in a segregated society and a platform to challenge discrimination 
in the world of white golf, especially tournaments sanctioned by the 
PGA and UsGA. Unlike in other sports, white players did not even have 
to show up: access to certain facilities allowed UGA standouts to com- 
pare their talents with white pros simply by posting comparable tourna- 
ment scores on the same courses. When Ted Rhodes won the UGA’s 1948 
Houston Open on Memorial Park Golf Course, local fans noted that his 
score flirted with acclaimed white pro Jimmy Demaret’s course record.“ 
Head-to-head contests also took place before World War II, as leading 
UGA players entered the occasional white tournament and arranged ex- 
hibition contests against white pros. Pat Ball, first snubbed by white golf- 
ers in 1918 after he and Walter Speedy were barred from the Chicago city 
championship, continued to challenge discrimination at white tourna- 
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ments more than any black golfer since John Shippen. By the 1920s he 
was winning local tournaments against white players, including the Cook 
County Open in 1927, 1929, and 1934. In 1928 he and Porter Washington 
staged an exhibition match against two white PGA pros at Shady Rest.*® 

Even Howard Wheeler, whom many contemporaries considered less 
willing to confront discrimination in golf, played high-profile exhibitions 
against whites, including a 1938 match that featured Wheeler and Frank 
Radcliffe defeating white pros Charles Halarack and Gene Battistoni (Bat- 
tistoni qualified for the U.S. Open in 1938 and 1941). The interracial contest 
drew a large gallery to Chicago’s Palos Park.*® However, Wheeler made 
fewer inroads into white professional golf compared with other black 
pros, especially those who peaked later in the 1950s and 1960s. He took 
occasional jobs that provided financial security and allowed him the free- 
dom to play (for a time he was a chauffeur for entertainer Ethel Waters), all 
the while earning more money from unsuspecting players in cash games 
than he ever would at professional tournaments. As a result, his legacy 
and contribution were particularly forgotten, much like the legendary 
black players who dominated Negro League baseball yet were unknown 
to whites. “As good as Howard Wheeler was,” recalled Sifford, “he never 
talked to me about wanting to play professional golf on the white tour. ... 
Howard just didn’t have that kind of personality or persistence to push his 
way into pro golf. He was content to be the local favorite and to take on 
anyone who wanted to challenge him on his home course.”*’ 

The most significant prewar challenge at a national tournament took 
place in 1928 when Pat Ball and another black golfer, Elmer Stout of 
Newark, New Jersey, qualified for the usGa’s Public Links National Cham- 
pionship and traveled to Cobbs Creek in Philadelphia to compete. It was a 
course familiar to Ball, who had won a UGA tournament there the previ- 
ous year. Ball and Stout participated in the opening rounds (Ball was tied 
for sixth place after the first round), and both men qualified for the tour- 
nament’s final. Although some white participants had objected, every- 
thing appeared fine until usGa officials abruptly informed the men that 
they were disqualified from the tournament for a scoring error. Ball and 
Stout immediately went to a Philadelphia court and sought an injunction 
to halt the event and allow them to continue playing. What followed was 
an emergency, four-hour court hearing in which the players squared off 
against lawyers representing Ganson Depew, head of the usGa’s Public 
Links division and nephew of former New York senator Chauncey Depew. 
The details revealed in the hearing proved embarrassing to Depew and 
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the usGA. Disgruntled players and usGa officials had indeed discussed 
whether or not to even allow Ball and Stout in the tournament before it 
began. Worse, although players were responsible for policing themselves 
(the honor system), Ball and Stout had been followed by men posing as 
reporters who were charged with looking for infractions in order to re- 
move them from the tournament. At the end of the hearing, the court 
ruled in favor of the two black players despite the UsGa’s plea that the 
tournament was nearly over, many participants had already left town, 
and an injunction would ultimately lead to its cancellation. The judge 
suggested Ball and Stout play against the white tournament “winner” in 
order to determine the actual winner, an idea the USGA rejected. Unper- 
turbed, the judge responded, “If you don’t want this match stopped, you 
must make some arrangements to put these men back in the game.” *8 
Vindicated from charges of cheating, Ball and Stout then approached 
USGA representatives outside the courtroom with a significant gesture: 
in order to save the tournament, they would voluntarily withdraw “for 
the good of the game.” It was, the judge announced, an example of “ex- 
ceptionally good sportsmanship.” The usGA also applauded the men 
and offered to pay their expenses, while reaction in the black commu- 
nity was mixed. Ball and Stout were cheered for exposing racism in the 
rarefied world of a national golf tournament: “Very unceremoniously the 
blue-blooded scions of golfdom were hauled into a court of civil action 
to answer charges of discrimination . . . by shady-skinned sons of Africa,” 
proclaimed the black Philadelphia Tribune.*® But other black observers 
soured at the men’s decision to bow out of the tournament, especially 
after a court had ruled in their favor. “It was a mistake, a great, big mis- 
take, in not stopping the Golf Tournament if they refused to begin the 
tournament over again and give the barred men a chance to compete 
against the other players,” wrote one upset fan. “For be it remembered, 
the barred men were accused of cheating, for this, if for no other reason, 
they should have put the ‘iron’ to the souls of the cowards who would dare 
to besmirch the characters of men who are honest sports.”®° One black 
sportswriter echoed that criticism: “It is okay to show high-class sports- 
manship . . . providing that you are dealing with high-class sportsmen,” 
he wrote. “We have got to fight fire with fire and quit compromising.”* 
The players’ lawyer, Raymond Alexander, was a young black graduate of 
Harvard Law School who took the case for free. Alexander defended Ball 
and Stout in court and subsequently in the black press, where he praised 
their sportsmanship and argued that the judge’s decision would help 
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future legal challenges to segregated schools in Philadelphia (Alexander 
would later become the city’s first African American judge in 1959).*? 

Unfortunately, the sportsmanship that saved the 1928 USGA Public 
Links Championship was not returned. When Ball attempted to enter the 
1933 U.S. Open at Chicago’s Medinah Country Club, he received a let- 
ter from the competition committee indicating he was banned from all 
future USGA national tournaments owing to his “conduct” in Philadel- 
phia five years earlier. The note was signed by Prescott Bush, who later 
became head of the USGA in 1935 and a U.S. senator (as well as father and 
grandfather to future U.S. presidents George H. W. Bush and George W. 
Bush, respectively).°* Along with Ball and Stout, other uGa players, in- 
cluding Louis Rafael Corbin and Howard Wheeler, made numerous at- 
tempts to follow John Shippen’s legacy and reintegrate UsGA national 
tournaments, especially the U.S. Open. 

Ball was briefly successful, entering tournaments hosted by the West- 
ern Golf Association (wGA), an organization founded to promote golf 
in the Midwest and counter the usGa’s “eastern establishment.” He 
played in the wGa’s signature Western Open twice, in Detroit (1930) and 
Dayton, Ohio (1931), where he was the only black competitor in a field 
of leading white pros like Gene Sarazen and Walter Hagen. The wGa re- 
sponded in 1932 by prominently including the phrase “caucasians only, 
except by invitation” on its entry blanks and barring uGa players for the 
next twenty-four years. A group from Tampa, Florida, including South- 
ern Open champion Sanders Mason, was rejected from the 1938 Western 
Open in St. Louis.** 

Struggling to access PGA-, USGA-, and wGa-sanctioned events, UGA 
pros in 1942 were offered a unique opportunity to play against elite white 
professionals at an unsanctioned tournament: the “All-American Open.” 
Noted businessman and golf promoter George S. May organized the 
event at his Chicago-area course, Tam O’Shanter Country Club. With PGA 
and USGA events facing wartime cancellation, May’s vision was simple 
and bold: with a shrewd marketing plan and the largest cash prizes in 
history, he would attract the world’s top players and turn golf into a na- 
tional spectator sport. More important for UGA players, and cheered by 
African Americans, was May’s ardent support for integration, and in 1942 
he insisted that his event would be opened to all qualified golfers. “The 
words ‘national’ and ‘All-American’ in the names of these tournaments 
mean exactly what they say,” he responded after a black Chicago alder- 
man asked if African Americans were permitted to participate. “I am fully 
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aware that Negroes are being called upon . .. to do their full share in the 
national war effort and I know that many thousands of your people are 
presently serving. . . . Their participation will not only be permitted at the 
Tam O’Shanter tournaments, it will be welcomed.” 55 

Along with black amateurs, ten professionals were invited to the 1942 
All-American Open (also called the “Tam O’Shanter Open”): Pat Ball, 
Howard Wheeler, Edison Marshall, John Brooks Dendy, Zeke Hartsfield, 
Frank Radcliffe, Clyde Martin, Calvin Searles, Hoxie Hazzard, and Eddie 
Jackson. Although none finished in the top thirty, a large gallery followed 
the players, especially the popular Wheeler, who finished top among the 
black participants (T-64) and received a $200 prize for “most colorful 
golfer.”° Wheeler’s trick shots particularly wowed the crowds. 

The Tam O’Shanter Open made history again the following year after 
May convinced a reluctant PGA to make it a sponsored PGA event, the 
first in history to feature black professionals. This time thirteen teed up, 
including Wheeler and Calvin Searles, a caddie at the New Orleans Coun- 
try Club who finished first among the black players. The largest gallery 
flocked to watch a popular black amateur compete: Joe Louis. Among the 
spectators was sixty-five-year-old Walter Speedy, the grandfather of Chi- 
cago’s black golf scene in one of his final public appearances before he 
died that December.” 

While black women struggled to make inroads into white tournaments 
and women in general had far fewer outlets in the world of competitive 
golf, the Tam O’Shanter Open welcomed them as well. At the 1944 Tam 
O’Shanter, Geneva Wilson became the first black woman to compete 
against white women in a major tournament. In subsequent years she 
was joined by Thelma Cowans, Ann Gregory, and Mary Brown. Male or 
female, black entrants also improved their performances over time and 
competed gamely against the world’s best. Gregory finished eighth among 
the women at the 1951 Tam O’Shanter, while Calvin Searles in 1944 was 
challenging the world’s best white player, Byron Nelson, for the lead in 
the final round before a late quadruple bogey left him in twenty-second 
place.*® Searles’s fine play in a tournament dedicated to servicemen was 
quite poignant: within months he was killed in action in France, a prom- 
ising golf career cut short by both racial segregation and war.’ 

With African Americans forging a national tour and competing along- 
side white professionals in the nation’s richest tournament, a curious 
sentiment emerged in the early 1940s: the idea that professional golf was 
actually more racially tolerant than other sports, especially baseball. 
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After all, at Tam O’Shanter dozens of black golfers competed against the 
world’s best white players, including southerners like Byron Nelson, Ben 
Hogan, Sam Snead, and Babe Didrikson Zaharias, five years before alone 
Jackie Robinson stepped onto a Major League Baseball field. The notion 
of golf as the last bastion of white privilege, so powerful in American his- 
tory, was challenged yet again. Fans took notice, some even finding in golf 
the motivation to challenge segregation elsewhere. “Negro stars are com- 
peting.. . in golf tournaments,” hailed the New Journal and Guide in 1939. 
“Baseball seems to be the most stubborn of all, but, it too, can be cracked, 
and it will be.”® Such calls escalated dramatically after the integration 
of the Tam O’Shanter in 1942: “Last summer the biggest professional golf 
tournament was open to Negroes,” remarked the Cleveland Call and Post. 
“Baseball is the only major sport that draws a color line.” In Baltimore, the 
Afro-American fumed at segregation in Major League Baseball by telling 
its readers that golf was “open to all.” In the game’s popular memory 
this burst of optimism surrounding race and professional golf was short 
lived and soon forgotten. Along with the desegregation of Major League 
Baseball, the end of World War II would present fans with a new set of 
high-profile examples reiterating the unwillingness of the PGA and USGA 
to pursue integration, especially in the all-important events hosted by 
private golf courses. 

Meanwhile, after suspending its tour during World War II, the UGA re- 
turned to action stronger than ever, nurturing a new crop of elite players 
in the late 1940s and 1950s. Foremost among them was Theodore “Ted” 
Rhodes. A native of Nashville, Tennessee, Rhodes grew up in the 1920s 
caddying for white players at the Belle Meade and Richland country 
clubs, occasionally finding opportunities to practice with a discarded 
2-iron. His pursuit of golf was remarkable considering how inaccessible 
the game was in the black neighborhoods of Nashville: all of its munici- 
pal courses were closed to African Americans, and unlike many cities in 
the South it had no segregated black course. The young Rhodes practiced 
in local parks, building his own play areas by sticking tree branches in 
the ground and fashioning rudimentary “greens” around them.” He then 
served in the ccc and joined the navy during World War II. In 1943 the 
thirty-year-old Rhodes overheard golfers discussing a new tournament in 
Detroit. “I heard one of the Nashville pros talking about his score in the 
[Joe] Louis Open,” he recalled. “And I said to myself, ‘I can beat that.’”®* 
And he did; he failed to win on his first try but then captured Louis’s UGA 
crown four straight years from 1946 to 1949. 
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Ted Rhodes at Chicago's Tam O'Shanter Golf Course in 1952 (Courtesy USGA Archives). 


More important than Rhodes’s success in Detroit was that he en- 
deared himself to Joe Louis and Billy Eckstine, the entertainer who be- 
came Charlie Sifford’s patron. Louis, ever searching for talented golfers 
to patronize, offered to sponsor Rhodes and fund his pursuit of profes- 
sional golf, just as he had Solomon Hughes. Unlike Hughes, Rhodes took 
the offer and used the opportunity to become the best black golfer in 
America, traveling alongside Louis (often serving as his valet) and play- 
ing as much golf as he could. Louis’s money, fame, and connections to 
the white golfing world immediately helped. He paid for Rhodes to spend 
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significant time in southern California and take lessons from Ray Man- 
grum, a notable white instructor from Texas. (Mangrum was a five-time 
winner on the PGA circuit, and his brother, Lloyd Mangrum, won thirty- 
six times, good for thirteenth on the all-time list for most career PGA vic- 
tories.) Mentored by one of the period’s top white pros, Rhodes matched 
his success in the Joe Louis Open with stellar performances in the UGA 
National, which he won three consecutive times from 1949 to 1951 im- 
mediately after Howard Wheeler’s three-peat from 1946 to 1948. 

Wheeler and Rhodes forged a celebrated rivalry at a time when black 
interest in competitive golf surged with postwar optimism. Like Wheeler, 
fans were enthralled with Rhodes and liked his eccentricities: nicknamed 
“Rags” because of his meticulous style and dress (he was known for wear- 
ing distinctive, multicolored Tam O’Shanter caps), Rhodes won awards 
for being the best-dressed golfer on tour. His easygoing demeanor also 
earned accolades, although neither his laid-back attitude nor Wheeler’s 
trick-shot antics got in the way of serious golf.** When it came time to 
compete, the men were true professionals, and the UGA competition 
could be fierce. “For the first time in my life, I found myself surrounded 
by a whole bunch of black guys who could really play,” wrote Charlie Sif- 
ford of his first UGA tournament. “The National Negro Open was our 
Masters.”® During a tense final round at the 1949 Sugar Ray Robinson 
Open (like Louis, Robinson also sponsored his own UGA tournament), 
Rhodes got mad when he heard a noisy fan in the gallery and insisted that 
the man leave the course. He did not care when the offender turned out to 
be Robinson, the event’s celebrity host. Rhodes went on to shoot a record 
62 on Staten Island’s South Shore Golf Club to win the tournament, which 
he also won in 1947 and 1948. 

Rhodes solidified his ascendancy over Wheeler in 1949 when the uGa’s 
two biggest tournaments, the Joe Louis Open and the uGA National, took 
place in the same city (Detroit) one week apart and Rhodes won them 
both. When the Pittsburgh Courier published a ranking of black golf- 
ers in 1952, he was the runaway leader, and in 1954 he became the first 
black professional to land an endorsement, signing a three-year deal with 
Ohio’s Burke Golf Company.®’ By 1960, however, his health had begun to 
falter, reportedly due to a kidney ailment. Having won an estimated 150 
UGA tournaments, including the national championship four times (1949, 
1950, 1951, and 1957), Rhodes moved back to Nashville and devoted him- 
self to teaching and mentoring younger players; his list of talented pupils 
included Sifford, Lee Elder, Althea Gibson, and Jim Dent. In 1969 he died 
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at age fifty-five. “Ted Rhodes was like a father to me,” Elder said the next 
day. “He took me under his wing when I was 16 years old and completely 
rebuilt my golf game and my life.” One month later Nashville renamed its 
Cumberland Municipal Golf Course the Ted Rhodes Golf Course. 

Charlie Sifford recalled how the same humbleness that endeared 
Rhodes to his black fans and fellow competitors also helped history over- 
look his accomplishments. “Teddy Rhodes was the black Jack Nicklaus,” 
he wrote. “His only fault was that he was far too soft-spoken a person, 
too much a gentleman, to make waves and try to force his way onto the 
white tour.’ ® Sifford drew mentorship from Rhodes and the tour’s other 
top player of the 1940s, Howard Wheeler, to help him dominate the UGA 
during the 1950s and become its all-time greatest player. Sifford was born 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, in 1922 and raised in a strict Baptist family. 
His father worked at a local fertilizer plant. At age ten he began caddying 
at the Carolina Country Club, and by thirteen he was earning as much in 
tips from the white club members as his father made at his job. He was 
also the best golfer on the course, caddie or member, shooting in the 60s. 
While much of Sifford’s earnings went to his mother, he kept some to nur- 
ture his favorite hobby: cigars. He began smoking them at age twelve and 
never quit despite repeated school suspensions. For the rest of his life he 
was rarely seen on a golf course without one.” 

In the South, white country club members often turned a blind eye, 
or even openly approved, when young black caddies, but not black men, 
occasionally played the course. When Sifford turned seventeen, some 
members started to complain about seeing him on the links too often. 
“I was made to understand that I might be in physical danger out there 
on the golf course,” he recalled. “It was okay for me to whack balls around 
the course when I was a black caddy playing with the other black cad- 
dies, or when I was carrying a member’s bag. But now I was becoming 
serious about my game and I didn’t want to live with playing only when 
somebody threw me a handout.” The club’s owner, sympathetic and in- 
sistent that Sifford had a potential future in golf, convinced him (and 
his parents) that he should drop out of school and live with his uncle in 
Philadelphia: “He told me that there were good golf courses up there that 
wouldn’t have any trouble allowing me to play.” 

Arriving in Philadelphia in 1939, Sifford met accomplished black 
players like Howard Wheeler and became a fixture at Cobbs Creek. Dur- 
ing the war he served in the army (and saw action at the Battle of Oki- 
nawa) and soon after began serving as Billy Eckstine’s personal valet/golf 
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Charlie Sifford with his wife and son in 1961 (Look Magazine Photograph Collection, 
Prints & Photographs Division, Library of Congress, LC-L9-61-4520). 


instructor and entering as many professional tournaments as he could. 
He played a UGA event for the first time in 1946 (the UGA National in Pitts- 
burgh) and took over the tour in 1951, winning four of the six tournaments 
he entered, including his first UGA victory in Atlanta’s Southern Open.” 
He went on to match Howard Wheeler’s record by winning the national 
championship six times (1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1960), includ- 
ing a record five-straight UGA Nationals. Like Ted Rhodes, Sifford signed 
an endorsement deal with Burke Golf and in 1956 began performing ex- 
hibitions around the country marketing his own signature line of Burke 
golf clubs to African Americans.”* He was not as eccentric as Wheeler 
but more extroverted than Rhodes. “Sifford wears conservative sports 
clothes, scorns neckties and likes informality,” wrote one sportswriter. 
Nothing embodied that informality more than his cigars, which became 
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his signature with fans in the late 1940s. Sports pages and UGA publica- 
tions were filled with references to the “cigar-smoking stylist” who was 
“seldom seen either on or off the course without a cigar firmly clenched 
in his teeth.”™ 

The uGa provided Sifford some national recognition and helped cer- 
tify him as the top black golfer in the country; however, his success in 
the 1950s also exposed the tour’s limitations. In terms of the golf courses 
themselves, the discrepancy between white and black professional golf 
was often a chasm that exceeded that of other sports. Sifford and his fel- 
low competitors usually honed their skills on the nation’s public links, 
including popular municipal courses in poor shape. Trying to break into 
white tournaments at nicer courses meant tackling more than just racial 
discrimination; it also meant altering one’s game dramatically for faster 
greens that still “held better,” well-watered fairways, and different sand 
textures. By 1950, supporters of Ted Rhodes were adamant that he and 
other black pros would be even more competitive with whites were they 
allowed to practice on and get better acquainted with the type of courses 
that hosted PGA events. Sifford and other African Americans who later 
managed to cross over to the PGA in the 1960s and 1970s would fondly 
remember the UGA but always bemoaned the “lousy” course conditions 
they had to contend with.” 

There was also the problem of money, for UGA success failed to pay 
the bills. By 1956 Sifford still struggled to make ends meet and relied on 
occasional gambling, hustling, and generous support from patrons just to 
keep playing. He recalled that Billy Eckstine, who no longer needed a valet 
or golf instructor, kept him on his payroll anyway “to help me out.” Fans 
themselves also donated. In Los Angeles, members of the Cosmopolitan 
Golf Club and Western States Golf Association established the “Charles 
Sifford Trust Fund” to help him (and other black pros) keep playing and 
gain admission to white tournaments. The most Sifford ever earned win- 
ning one of his six UGA championships was $800, and he only totaled an 
estimated $17,000 in tournament earnings before 1961. UGA domination 
did not provide a living: “I really needed to make some money in golf,” 
he later wrote.” 

If a top player like Sifford struggled to make a living on the UGA tour, 
those with less success had even greater obstacles to overcome. Few were 
able to devote themselves full time to golf. Some worked in the indus- 
try—from caddies to course professionals and instructors—but others 
did not. Porter Washington, 1928 national champion, played for years on 
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the tour while working as a chef in Boston, while 1940 champion Hugh 
Smith worked at an industrial plant in Georgia. John Brooks Dendy, 1932, 
1936, and 1937 champion, was so financially strapped that he went back to 
serving as alocker-room attendant at the same Asheville, North Carolina, 
country club where he grew up caddying.”’ By the late 1940s, Bill Spiller, 
the most outspoken professional on the UGA, loudly protested the lack of 
resources available to black players and the economic implications of a 
segregated PGA. Among the most talented black golfers (and despite the 
$14,000 he won from Joe Louis), Spiller could barely afford to travel to 
UGA events. He was furious when Sugar Ray Robinson abruptly canceled 
his 1951 tournament in New York after many players had already arrived. 
“Tm not certain I'll be back East next year,” he told the press. “There’s no 
chance to make enough money to support one’s self during the tourna- 
ment season.” 8 

Unlike most UGA players, Spiller was a college-educated man who had 
tried (and failed) to make a living as a teacher, then worked as a railroad 
porter before dedicating himself full time to professional golf. This made 
his dejection over the lack of money in black tournaments, and his rage 
at the PGA, all the more palpable. Born in rural Tishomingo, Oklahoma, 
he moved to live with his father in Tulsa when he was nine. Spiller at- 
tended all-black Wiley College in Marshall, Texas, and sought work as a 
teacher after graduation. But he soured on a $60-per-month position at 
a black high school and soon headed to Los Angeles in search of better 
opportunities. In 1942 he was twenty-nine years old when a friend con- 
vinced him to try golf for the first time, perhaps the latest start for a pro- 
fessional player in the game’s history. Within four years Spiller had won 
several black tournaments in southern California and joined the small 
cadre of players, instructors, and celebrities in Los Angeles who sup- 
ported black golfers, including Ted Rhodes and his white teacher, Ray 
Mangrum, as well as Jimmie DeVoe and Joe Louis. Through Louis, Spiller 
abruptly found himself playing alongside Hollywood’s white elite far from 
the segregated world of small-town Oklahoma. Yet he had a history of 
fierce resistance to discrimination (he carried a gun for much of his life 
after a white shopkeeper in Tulsa slapped him when he was a boy—“and 
he pulled it a time or two,” his son recalled).’® With a fierce temper and 
a willingness to debate anyone on issues of race and segregation, Spiller 
was a dangerous black golfer, well educated and unintimidated by the 
pageantry of white country clubs. He once confronted Fred Astaire when 
the entertainer snubbed him at L.A.’s Bel Air Club. “I’m in the locker 
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Bill Spiller at the 1948 Los Angeles Open (AP Photo/Ed Widdis). 


room putting on my shoes and Fred Astaire walks in and gives me a stare 
as if to say, ‘What the hell are you doing here?” Spiller remembered years 
later. “If eyes could kill, I would have died right there. But I looked right 
back at him, didn’t bat an eye. He finally said, ‘Well, I guess maybe you're 
supposed to be here.’”®° 

Even with help from Joe Louis, Spiller struggled to make ends meet, 
taking a series of jobs in Los Angeles (including at a post office) that took 
time away from practicing and traveling to tournaments. Although he was 
not as successful on the UGA tour, his headstrong temperament made 
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him a key figure in attempts to integrate white tournaments during the 
late 1940s and 1950s, especially in California. While some players, such as 
Howard Wheeler and Ted Rhodes, were more hesitant to challenge seg- 
regation, Spiller became the UGa’s most vocal advocate demanding im- 
mediate desegregation in competitive golf. “Spiller was much more of an 
activist than Teddy or the other blacks,” wrote Charlie Sifford. “He com- 
plained loud and long to anyone who would listen about his rights to play 
the game, and he was known for picketing professional golf tournaments. 
... Spiller was always the most militant of the black golfers.” *" 

After World War II a new generation of players also appeared in the 
UGA women’s division. Among them was Thelma (McTyre) Cowans, win- 
ner of five UGA Nationals (1947, 1949, 1954, 1955, and 1956). Cowans came 
from an athletic family and was one of the few UGA standouts who got 
their start playing golf in school. She excelled in a number of sports while 
at Atlanta’s Morris Brown College in the late 1930s and pressed the insti- 
tution to form a women’s golf team after a doctor recommended she take 
up the game; the students played at New Lincoln Country Club. After re- 
locating with her family to Detroit, Thelma and her sisters, Theresa and 
Dorcas, continued to play and joined the Detroit Amateur Golf Associa- 
tion, the organization UGA pioneer Marie Thompson had helped form a 
decade earlier. In 1946 she married Russ Cowans, the editor of the black 
Michigan Chronicle and a regular contributor of golf columns to the Chi- 
cago Defender.” Her competitive golf career peaked as she moved to Los 
Angeles in 1949, joining the Vernondale Golf Club (which became Vernon- 
crest Golf Club in 1955) and playing alongside her sisters and entertainer 
Maggie Hathaway, L.A.’s biggest advocate for black golfers. 

One of the uGA’s smallest players, Cowans was nevertheless a fierce 
competitor who ruffled the feathers of fellow golfers. She was unafraid to 
beat her own sisters, who also competed in UGA events with less success, 
and was known for a having a Napoleonic streak on the links. She had an 
icy relationship with Eoline (Jackson) Thornton, the 1951 UGA women’s 
champion who also lived in Los Angeles and played out of the Vernon- 
crest Club. The two women were not on speaking terms, even during the 
finals of the 1954 UGA National in Dallas, where they squared off in a 
tense match without saying a word to each other. The 1956 women’s 
championship was even worse, as Cowans sparked the largest contro- 
versy in the UGA’s competitive history. Paired against Baltimore’s Alma 
Arvin in the women’s final, Cowans arrived late to the course after Arvin 
had already completed nine holes. Citing UsGa rules (which all UGA 
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events were played under), the UGA initially declared Arvin the winner, 
but organizers reconvened and decided to restart the match. Cowans 
proceeded to win her sixth and final championship, but the victory came 
at a cost, with most of the other female players denouncing the decision 
and threatening to boycott future tournaments. Afterward she slowly dis- 
tanced herself from competitive golf; however, no one could deny her 
talent. When Charlie Sifford won the 1957 Long Beach Open the follow- 
ing year, becoming the first African American to win a major integrated 
tournament, he credited the victory to a last-minute putting lesson from 
Cowans.** 

Yet the most talented black woman on the UGA tour in the 1950s was 
Ann Moore Gregory, who won five UGA Nationals (1950, 1953, 1957, 1965, 
and 1966) and in 1956 became the first black woman to play in a USGA 
national championship. Born in Aberdeen, Mississippi, she worked as a 
maid for a white family while in high school and then left the South to live 
with her sister in Gary, Indiana. She was an accomplished tennis player, 
winning the 1937 Gary City Tennis Championship, who married LeRoy 
Percy Gregory in 1938 and initially balked at the amount of golf her new 
husband played. However, after he was drafted into the navy during World 
War II, she found solace on the links and joined the Chicago Women’s 
Golf Club. Her first UGA victory came in 1948, and in 1950 she won six of 
the seven tournaments she entered, including the UGA National.®* Just six 
years after barely breaking 100 on the golf course, Gregory was shooting 
in the 70s and setting course records at UGA events in Michigan, Illinois, 
Ohio, and Indiana. She was particularly liked by fans who marveled at her 
relatively late start in golf and dramatic improvement. 

The attention Gregory drew also highlighted how a shift in postwar 
gender ideals prompted female athletes to pursue their sports in a new 
social context. The black press celebrated how the humble housewife 
managed to juggle a full-time job in Gary, a family, and a burgeoning na- 
tional golf career. As they did with the era’s most celebrated white female 
golfer, Babe Didrikson Zaharias, sportswriters and fans emphasized 
Gregory’s femininity in a way that echoed the new expectations levied on 
female athletes (and women in general) during the 1950s. Notably, these 
expectations were not trumped by her race. “Anyone looking for an ex- 
ample of what Negro womanhood can achieve in sports can turn to Mrs. 
Gregory,” exclaimed the Cleveland Call and Post. Fans were delighted 
when Gregory indicated she had no problem with her daughter shunning 
sports and instead learning piano at home: “My main thought . . . is my 
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little girl,” she told the Chicago Defender. “I will not let golf get between 
me and my family, although I love the game.”®’ 

Led by players like Gregory, Cowans, Wheeler, Rhodes, and Sifford, 
the UGA expanded its talent pool and fan base in the late 1940s and early 
1950s, while attempts by its players to challenge white competitors also 
increased. In Chicago a dispute with the PGA led George May to end his 
annual Tam O’Shanter Open in 1958 but not before the event showcased 
black and white golfers squaring off in front of a national audience for 
most of the decade. Rhodes was tied for fourteenth in 1949, the best finish 
by a black man in the event’s history. White fans cheered the players, and 
children flocked to get Joe Louis’s autograph as he roamed the fairways.*8 
Even Bill Spiller, who shared few positive stories of the PGA or its events, 
fondly remembered the appreciation of white fans at Tam O’Shanter. 
“While we’re having lunch a kid tapped me on my shoulder and asked 
for an autograph,” he recalled. “I said, ‘Mine?’ and he said, ‘You played in 
the tournament, didn’t you? Well, I want your autograph.’ Then I noticed 
there were about twenty kids lined up. Shows you the difference in how 
generations react. Kids have no prejudice. That was a good lesson for me.” 
The 1953 Tam O’Shanter Open broke barriers again when it aired on ABC, 
the first nationally televised golf tournament in American history. The 
black press even likened George May to Branch Rickey, the Major League 
Baseball executive credited for championing integration after he signed 
Jackie Robinson.®® 

Yet the battle was far from over. Unlike in most professional sports 
leagues, in golf, tournaments drifted in and out of the purview of the 
game’s main governing bodies—the usGa and pGA—with distinctions 
between “officially sanctioned,” “co-sanctioned,” or “independent” 
events often blurred for both fans and players. When Robinson stepped 
onto the field for the Brooklyn Dodgers, no one questioned the extent 
to which it was a true Major League Baseball contest. Such was not the 
case in the world of professional golf. Reluctantly lending its name to the 
Tam O’Shanter Open, the PGA was nevertheless governed by an organi- 
zation that had reaffirmed its commitment to segregation even as white 
fans cheered Howard Wheeler and Joe Louis in Chicago at an event it co- 
sponsored. The pGa’s informal ban on African American membership, 
which began with the organization’s inception in 1916, was codified in 
1934 when it amended its constitution to limit membership explicitly to 
“professional golfers of the Caucasian race . . . residing in North or South 
America.”®° More tournaments appeared willing to drop barriers to black 
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participants, but the PGA had doubled down on segregation well before 
the war and was now more explicitly racist than it had ever been. 

Moreover, the PGA constitution made it clear that the organization 
was not interested in pursuing any sort of “gentlemen’s agreement” on 
segregation, restricting black players for tournaments in the South but 
welcoming them at northern events. Such an approach was popular in 
the sporting world during the 1930s and 1940s, including intercollegiate 
athletics. All of the black players (including the militant Bill Spiller) had 
not even hinted at trying to enter PGA tournaments in the South. “You 
fella’s aren’t going to Mississippi or Alabama anyway,’ Texas pro Jimmy 
Demaret told Spiller when he supported Spiller’s attempt to integrate a 
PGA event in California. “I said he was right,” Spiller recalled. “I always 
appreciated Jimmy’s attitude.” However, with its Caucasian clause, the 
PGA was intent on banning black golfers at tournaments anywhere in 
the country.” 

The curious case of one professional, Dewey Brown, exemplified the 
extent to which the PGA went to exclude African Americans from its 
membership in the 1930s and 1940s. Born on a North Carolina farm in 
1898, Brown moved with his family to New Jersey and started caddying 
at age eight. He worked his way up through the ranks at Madison Golf 
Club (Madison, N.J.), Morris County Country Club (Morristown, N.J.), 
Shawnee Golf Resort (Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa.), and the famed Bal- 
tusrol Golf Club (Springfield, N.J.). Brown became a respected golf course 
superintendent and skilled club-maker and was considered one of the 
finest in the nation: he built clubs for 1916 U.S. Amateur champion Chick 
Evans as well as President Warren G. Harding and Vice President Charles 
Dawes. His skills as a player and instructor were well known, and work- 
ing at the leading private clubs in New Jersey and eastern Pennsylva- 
nia brought him close to elite golfers and entertainers: he caddied for 
John D. Rockefeller and the Vanderbilt family and later played with Al 
Jolson, Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, Fred Astaire, Walter Hagen, and band- 
leader Fred Waring. 

In 1928 Brown quietly sent an application, which did not mention his 
race, to join the PGA and was accepted, becoming the first African Ameri- 
can in history to be admitted to the organization. His light skin report- 
edly helped him fly under the radar, and he may have passed for white 
with some golf acquaintances. Yet six years later, in 1934, the PGA added 
the Caucasian clause to its constitution and abruptly rescinded his mem- 
bership: although the specifics remained a mystery (as they do today), 
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Brown was convinced someone brought his African ancestry to the or- 
ganization’s attention. Unwavering, he continued working at the finest 
courses in the area, including Rockaway River Country Club (Denville, 
N.J.) and Knoll Golf Club (Boonton, N.J.). In 1947 he purchased the Cedar 
River Golf Club in Indian Lake, New York, which he ran until his death 
in 1973.” 

The blatant exclusion of Dewey Brown and the addition of the Cauca- 
sian clause in 1934 signaled how far the PGA would go to prohibit black 
participation. Nevertheless, local organizers and hosts held considerable 
power over their own tournaments, including events cosanctioned by the 
PGA. Joining George May’s Tam O’Shanter Open, two other events were 
quietly allowing black players to qualify by the mid-1940s: the Los Ange- 
les Open at Riviera Country Club and the Canadian Open, held at various 
courses in Canada. In 1944 Jimmie DeVoe became the first African Ameri- 
can to play in the L.A. Open, followed by Bill Spiller in 1945. Both were 
hardly noted in the press at the time, their participation overshadowed 
by Babe Didrikson Zaharias making the 1945 field, the only woman to 
ever qualify her way into a PGA event.” Spiller was joined by Ted Rhodes 
in 1946, and for the next several years a number of black players, includ- 
ing Howard Wheeler and Joe Louis, participated in the tournament at 
Riviera, where they competed alongside white professionals with even 
greater success than at Tam O’Shanter. Spiller was tied with Ben Hogan 
one stroke off the lead after the opening round of the 1948 L.A. Open. 
Rhodes finished the tournament in twentieth place, and Spiller was 
thirty-first; in 1950 Rhodes finished twelfth. Yet even when welcomed to 
play a PGA tournament regularly in Los Angeles, the men continued to 
face discrimination and awkward encounters. One year the three black 
players in the field were all paired together. “When I came out on the first 
tee I told the starter, ‘You know, something puzzles me. How come we all 
three got paired together, all the blacks?’” Spiller recalled. “He said, ‘You 
know how itis, we got some Texas guys to deal with.’ I said, ‘I thought this 
was the L.A. Open, not the Texas Open. If they don’t want to play with us, 
tell em to go the hell back to Texas.’ Well, the starter’s microphone was 
on all the time and, boy, the crowd heard all that, went wild, clapping and 
whistling. We could hardly get off the tee.” * 

By finishing in the top sixty at the 1948 L.A. Open, Rhodes and Spiller 
automatically qualified for the following week’s PGA event in Richmond, 
California, outside Oakland. They were joined by a third black player, local 
qualifier Madison Gunter. However, after a practice round, they were in- 
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formed by an official that only PGA members could compete in the Rich- 
mond Open. Led by Spiller, the three players responded with a $250,000 
lawsuit. For many fans it was the first time the Caucasian clause, now 
fourteen years old, became publicly known—more importantly, the PGA 
settled in court with what appeared to be a groundbreaking promise that 
it would no longer bar black players from tournament play.°° 

Unfortunately, it proved to be an empty gesture. Instead of open- 
ing doors for African Americans to access PGA events, the organization 
drew from the segregationist playbook and began employing semantics: 
“open” tournaments became “open invitationals” overnight. That sum- 
mer Ted Rhodes and Solomon Hughes, with urging from Joe Louis, at- 
tempted to sign up for the pGa’s St. Paul Open in Minnesota only to be 
told the tournament was now an “invitational.” Black leaders in the city, 
including Whitney Young, future director of the National Urban League, 
protested and pointed out that tickets printed earlier for the event clearly 
indicated an “open” tournament.” 

Access to the L.A. Open and the lawsuit over the exclusion of Spiller, 
Rhodes, and Gunter from the Richmond Open made California a battle- 
ground over race and the PGA, drawing the state’s high-profile tourna- 
ments and golf celebrities into a national debate over segregation far 
from the Deep South. In 1949 Joe Louis penned an angry letter to Bing 
Crosby after Spiller and Rhodes were barred from Crosby’s popular PGA 
tournament at Pebble Beach. The black press criticized the singer for 
standing by silently, “without even lifting his famous voice in protest.” ®’ 
In the wake of the Richmond Open decision, George May traveled from 
Tam O’Shanter in Chicago to California and lashed out at the PGA, the 
USGA, and white golfers, whom he claimed were not comfortable play- 
ing alongside black competitors: “those narrow-minded hot-shots from 
the South, refusing to play with the Negroes.” He even called one out by 
name (Ben Hogan) and confronted PGA president Ed Dudley in person to 
protest the Caucasian clause. “They don’t want the fellow from the wrong 
side of the tracks to get into golf, they want to restrict the game and keep 
it for the rich men,” said May. “Y’know what those groups are afraid of? 
They fear a Negro will come along and win one of the tournaments.” °? 

Tensions boiled over again in 1952 after Spiller, Louis, and Califor- 
nia amateur Eural Clarke were banned from the pGa’s San Diego Open. 
Spiller qualified for the tournament while its sponsors, San Diego’s Chev- 
rolet dealerships, invited the boxing champ to compete as a celebrity 
amateur. Spiller, sensing a controversy with the PGA and knowing that 
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Louis’s involvement would draw more attention, encouraged the Brown 
Bomber to accept. Sure enough, shortly before the event the three were 
approached at the San Diego Country Club and told they were not al- 
lowed to play per PGA membership rules. Now assured that the PGA had 
lied in its settlement over the Richmond Open four years earlier, Louis 
this time responded with his harshest public comments yet. Encourag- 
ing the sponsors to cancel the tournament (and offering them double the 
charity money if they complied), he formally announced his retirement 
from boxing and declared a “war on Jim Crow in golf.”® Louis indicated 
that the pGa’s new president, Horton Smith, had personally called to in- 
form him of “the ban on nonwhites” as PGA players and officials made 
their way to San Diego from the previous week’s event (the Bing Crosby 
Pro-Am at Pebble Beach). Smith, a Missouri native, was an accomplished 
professional player in his own right: he won the first-ever Masters in 1934 
and again in 1936. 

But Louis was “the champ”—a black boxer immensely popular with 
white fans—and this time the gloves were off. Calling Smith “another 
Hitler,’ the Brown Bomber went after the PGA leader. “Smith believes in 
the white race like Hitler believed in the super race,” he railed. “It’s about 
time this ban is brought into the open.”!°° Louis contacted his friend, 
the white radio host Walter Winchell, who broadcast the story on his na- 
tional radio program; support for Louis’s stand poured in from around 
the country. It was clear the symbolism of professional golf had shifted 
dramatically from the optimism of the late 1930s and early 1940s. Golf 
now appeared to be one of the lone holdouts over racial inclusion: “This 
is the last major sport in America in which Negroes are barred,” said 
Louis, who called the snub the first time he had ever experienced racial 
discrimination in sports” The Atlanta Daily World agreed that the PGA 
had made golf “one of the last frontiers of athletic discrimination in the 
United States,” as did the Pittsburgh Courier: “If negro and white Ameri- 
cans can play baseball, football, basketball, and other games together, 
what can there be against them playing golf together?” 1°? 

Lost in the public feud between Louis and Smith was the fact that the 
real instigator was the most militant black pro golfer in history, Bill Spiller. 
Amidst the tension he managed to shoot 77-75 and qualify outright for the 
San Diego Open. Yet when Smith arrived at the club and arranged a pri- 
vate meeting with Louis and tournament officials, Spiller was not invited: 
everyone (including Louis) feared how he would react. “I was the guy 
doing all the rebelling and I think they didn’t know how to talk to me be- 
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cause I wasn’t a yes man,” Spiller later said”? White pro Jimmy Demaret 
spotted him on the grounds of the San Diego Country Club and told him 
about the meeting. Spiller walked in, and the tension immediately esca- 
lated. “You're Bill Spiller aren’t you? Is there something you want to say?” 
Smith exclaimed. Spiller unleashed years of frustration that prevented 
him from ever having a real golf career: “I know and you know that we’re 
going to play in the tournaments. We all know it’s coming,” he said. “So 
if you like golf the way you say you do, and I do, I think we should make 
an agreement so we can play without all this adverse publicity. And take 
that Caucasians-only clause out of your constitution so we can have op- 
portunities to get jobs as pros at clubs.” Smith responded that golf was 
a social game and the PGA had to be “careful who we put” on club jobs. 
The confrontation threatened to devolve into a fight. “Mr. Smith,” said 
Spiller. “I heard a rumor that you said if you were as big as Joe Louis, you 
would knock me down. Well, if I hated someone that much, I wouldn’t let 
size bother me.” He was offended by the way Smith and the PGA conde- 
scended to black professionals. “I said he should talk to me like a man,” 
Spiller later remembered of the encounter. “Not a kid who doesn’t know 
what he’s talking about.” 1°4 

The PGA responded with a predictable solution: the beloved amateur 
Louis would play the San Diego Open on a sponsor’s exemption (along- 
side Smith himself), while the professional Spiller was out. It was a clear 
public relations maneuver. Fans and the press would see the Masters win- 
ner and PGA president play a friendly round of golf with a beloved black 
athlete, overshadowing the blatant segregation of black professional golf- 
ers from a tournament in southern California. On the event’s opening 
morning Spiller did his best to publicize the injustice, staging the first 
(and only) sit-in in the history of professional golf. He sat on the first tee 
with his clubs and prevented the tournament from starting until he was 
dragged away by Louis and friends. Louis then proceeded to play one of 
the more awkward rounds in golf history with Smith (the man he had 
called “another Hitler” days before) as Spiller fumed, feeling betrayed by 
Louis for agreeing to play the tournament without him.’ 

The shunning of Spiller was quickly forgotten, but the PGA still took a 
major blow in the press. Fan support for Louis marked the first time the 
PGA was hit hard by a public relations backlash over segregation. Jackie 
Robinson and other celebrities voiced their support, while telegrams 
from sympathetic fans and labor organizations (including the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations) poured in. Louis was “Still the champ!” pro- 
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claimed one black newspaper, which praised the boxer for not forget- 
ting “his beginnings in prejudiced-ridden Alabama” and trying “to slug 
away at one of the last bulwarks of prejudice in sports—that which exists 
in golf.” Smith and the PGA began to relent under the pressure. After 
playing alongside Louis, the president announced that the pGa’s tourna- 
ment committee had unanimously voted to remove its tournament bar- 
rier to black pros. Local hosts and sponsors would still be allowed to ban 
players, but the PGA itself would not step in. It was a promise similar to 
the one made in 1948, but this time it would hold until the removal of the 
Caucasian clause in 1961.07 

Over the next few weeks black players were invited to the 1952 Phoenix 
Open and Tucson Open. At the Phoenix Country Club Louis and Spiller 
were joined by Rhodes, two other black amateurs, and Charlie Sifford. 
The black players were all paired together and told to tee off first, early in 
the morning before many of the white professionals and fans had even 
arrived. Sifford removed the flagstick from the first hole and discovered 
that “somebody had been there before us. The cup was full of human shit, 
and from the looks and smell of it, it hadn’t been too long before we got 
there that the cup had been filled.”!°* Informed by club officials that the 
black players would not be allowed to use the locker rooms, Spiller in- 
sisted, “I am going into that locker room and I am going to take a shower.” 
Rhodes and the others—arguing, as Sifford recalled, that the players “had 
to move slowly and not make waves if we were going to play any more 
white tournaments” —tried to talk him out of it to no avail. Ten minutes 
later Louis had to physically drag Spiller out of the shower after a club 
official insisted he was in danger: “He suggested that somebody might 
try to drown Bill.” 1°° 

Gaining admission into a pro golf tournament thus proved to be the 
first of many barriers, and the racism players faced at sites around the 
country—on both white and black golf tours—turned the standard geog- 
raphy of segregation on its head. The players faced blatant abuse at PGA 
stops in California and Arizona in the 1950s, while the uGa’s Cleveland 
Open ran into problems after players charged the city with closing High- 
land Park’s locker rooms to prevent African Americans from using them. 
Meanwhile, the uGA happily announced in 1954 that Dallas’s Cedar Crest 
Golf Course provided a warm welcome for its first UGA National in the 
Deep South, opening its facilities completely for black players and fans." 
Black competitors also received better treatment from country club 
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facilities, clubhouses, and surrounding communities at events in Canada, 
and several times in the 1950s Rhodes, Spiller, and Sifford played three 
PGA cosponsored tournaments north of the border: the Montreal Open, 
the Labatt Open, and the Canadian Open. Spiller once finished four- 
teenth in the Labatt Open, his best-ever performance at a PGA event." 
Tournaments in Canada not only drew top PGA golfers and welcomed 
black players but also took place in cities where African Americans could 
easily arrange transportation and lodging. Unique to other sports, profes- 
sional touring golfers faced the difficult challenge of making (and fund- 
ing) their own travel plans in order to get to tournaments. Black players 
faced the added uncertainty racial segregation provided; gaining admis- 
sion to a golf tournament was fruitless if they failed to find local drivers, 
hotels, and restaurants near the course willing to serve them. Sifford ate 
and slept in his car many times while playing white events: “I don’t know 
how many times I heard: ‘Nigger, if you don’t get away from here I’m 


my 


going to call the police,” he told Ebony”? As Canada’s most prestigious 
event, the Canadian Open was thus worth the expense for black golf- 
ers to get there. Rhodes and Sifford played several times starting in 1953; 
Rhodes even drove all the way from Los Angeles to Vancouver for the 1954 
Canadian Open. Yet it was Sifford’s record-setting performance in 1955 
(where he first met Arnold Palmer) that eclipsed these other Canadian 
appearances, allowing a more racially inclusive nation to help black golf- 
ers make headlines in their own country and infiltrate the PGA ™? 

Back in the United States, most PGA events did not invite African 
Americans until after the organization desegregated in 1961; however, 
black players continued to find sporadic opportunities in the 1950s. 
Rhodes was denied access to the 1952 Western Open in St. Louis; but in 
1956 he joined Sifford in reintegrating the tournament, and they became 
the first black players in the event since Pat Ball in 1931. The barrier likely 
fell because the 1956 Western Open took place at San Francisco’s Presidio 
Golf Course, a facility owned by the U.S. Army." Rhodes finished twenty- 
fourth in the 1954 Insurance City Open in Connecticut, a precursor to 
the Sammy Davis Jr.-Greater Hartford Open. After Solomon Hughes 
was again denied entry to the St. Paul Open in 1951, he and Rhodes were 
finally allowed to compete in 1952, and in 1953 Rhodes was even tied for 
the lead after the first round. By 1955 Sifford and Rhodes were playing up 
to ten white events a year, including a series of PGA stops in the Midwest: 
the Miller High Life Open in Milwaukee and the Fort Wayne Open in Indi- 
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ana (where they were joined by Spiller), along with the St. Paul Open and 
the Rubber City Open in Akron, Ohio, the PGa’s first event at famed Fire- 
stone Country Club."° 

Although the UGA supported these attempts to desegregate white 
events and established a “Discriminatory Practice Committee” to advise 
its players and publicize instances of discrimination, white tournaments 
were not always the most attractive option for black golfers.""° During his 
spectacular 1949 season Rhodes received an invitation to the PGA’s $5,000 
Cedar Rapids Open in Iowa, scheduled for the same weekend as the UGa’s 
$4,000 Joe Louis Open. Louis himself applauded the invitation and en- 
couraged Rhodes to play the white event that week, yet Rhodes turned 
down the PGA and instead showed up in Detroit, where he won for the 
second straight year. Black players appreciated the social significance of 
access to white tournaments, but they were also professionals seeking 
events they believed gave them the greatest chance at winning the most 
money.”” Moreover, some black tournaments were organized as celebra- 
tions following integration, symbolic events that continued to draw black 
professionals for many years. In 1964 a federal court ordered Georgia to 
integrate the Jekyll Island Club, a state-owned resort on the Atlantic coast. 
Earl Hill, who had caddied for whites at the club in the 1920s, immediately 
organized a tournament for black golfers at the site. From 1964 until the 
early 1980s, the Southeastern Golf Tournament (nicknamed “The Clas- 
sic”) drew top black golfers such as Rhodes, Jimmie DeVoe, Zeke Harts- 
field, Charlie Sifford, and Lee Elder. The tournament also included per- 
formances from a number of entertainers; singer Otis Redding helped 
raise funds for the inaugural event, and in subsequent years Jerry Butler, 
Wilson Pickett, and Percy Sledge all performed. The Classic’s late arrival 
and persistent success proved that desegregation would not necessarily 
mean the end of important black golf tournaments. On Jekyll Island the 
opposite was true: integration provided a new opportunity for black pro- 
fessional golfers to gather in the South at their own event.'® 

Along with successfully integrating some PGA events, UGA players also 
continued to enter USGA tournaments after World War II, especially the 
U.S. Open. In 1948 Rhodes qualified for the event at L.A.’s Riviera Country 
Club and finished fifty-first, becoming the first African American to play 
in a U.S. Open since John Shippen in 1913. The following year he played 
again at Chicago’s Medinah Country Club."”*° Compared with the PGA, 
with its explicitly racist constitution, the USGA was more accommodat- 
ing on paper; however, clear barriers remained for black players. Push- 
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Included are Charlie Sifford (far left), Ted Rhodes (far right), Joe Louis (third from right), 
and former Major League Baseball pitcher Joe Black (second from left) (Courtesy USGA 
Museum). 


ing forty years old, Howard Wheeler continued to try to qualify for the 
U.S. Open, finally making it in 1950 at Philadelphia’s Merion Golf Club. 
Yet playing in one of the world’s top golf tournaments turned out to be a 
lonely experience for him: Wheeler was virtually shunned, playing prac- 
tice rounds alone after he could not find a partner. When he qualified 
again the following year, Wheeler traveled to Detroit’s Oakland Hills 
Country Club and had difficulty finding any help from officials. He could 
not even figure out when he was supposed to tee off: one representative 
told him to check the newspapers, but his name never appeared in the 
published list of players. Wheeler, knowing he had qualified, showed up 
at the course anyway and was finally given a late tee time, but he missed 
the cut by one stroke.” 

UGA women also entered white events more frequently after the war, 
although not until Althea Gibson in 1963 would a black woman play in a 
Ladies Professional Golf Association (LPGA) event. Along with participat- 
ing in the Tam O’Shanter Open, UGA women put on exhibitions against 
white players, mostly in California. Thelma Cowans moved to Los Ange- 
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les in 1949 and played public matches against her new friend Betty Hicks. 
Hicks was a talented white player who won the 1941 U.S. Women’s Amateur 
and was named the Associated Press female athlete of the year.” Women 
also led the way in integrating important local events in the region, such 
as city tournaments in Pasadena and Long Beach. In 1952 Eoline Thornton 
made headlines when she upset white golfer Allene Gates, actor Johnny 
Weissmuller’s wife, at the Pasadena City Championship.’ That same 
year the UGA's top female, Ann Gregory, asked the Chicago Women’s Golf 
Club to apply for membership in the usGa in order to make her eligible 
for the U.S. Amateur and the U.S. Open. The group was accepted, and 
Gregory played the 1956 U.S. Women’s Amateur at Meridian Hills Country 
Club in Indianapolis, Indiana, becoming the first black woman to play a 
uUsGa-sponsored event. Her first-round opponent, Carolyn Cudone, was 
a dynamic player who went on to win five straight U.S. Women’s Senior 
Amateurs. “There was a mob at the first tee,” Cudone later recalled of 
her match with Gregory. “A lot of them were reporters. I was shocked by 
the crowd’s size because in those days, first-round matches didn’t often 
draw so many people.” But on that occasion tension percolated around 
Meridian Hills. A white worker at the course warned Cudone’s father 
that his daughter “better win today” or the two would not be welcomed 
back. “I teed off first and got off a good shot that got a big cheer from the 
crowd,” she said. “Ann’s shot went at least 20 yards longer than mine but 
got only a tiny cheer.” The two battled back and forth (Gregory was 2-up 
on the back nine) before Cudone narrowly prevailed 2 and 1. “My hus- 
band said I didn’t have a snowball’s chance in hell,” Gregory quipped as 
she shook Cudone’s hand. “I guess I fooled him.” Gregory went on to 
play in several more U.S. Amateurs and U.S. Opens. 

For both men and women who pursued professional careers, playing 
in PGA or USGA tournaments only worsened the degradation they sub- 
sequently faced when restricted from minor, local events. No matter how 
elite the player, the level of discrimination did not always correlate with a 
golf tournament’s stature or preeminence, a unique aspect of competitive 
golf. One assumes that Jackie Robinson, having played in Major League 
Baseball, would have been welcomed back to the minor leagues or a local 
park game. And yet in 1959 Howard Wheeler—by then a veteran of two 
U.S. Opens who played with top white players at private courses around 
the country—was banned from Philadelphia’s minor Italian American 
Open at Roosevelt Municipal Golf Course, right in his hometown. In fact, 
organizers canceled the event after the city warned that Wheeler and a 
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Jesse Owens (left) with an unidentified group of golfers, ca. 1965 
(The Ohio State University). 


fellow black golfer were legally entitled to play.'** Slights like these could 
be worse (and more disrespectful) for a black professional than trying to 
get into the nation’s elite events. The fight for UGA players to integrate 
the PGA and usGa had come a long way, yet the pace of change was not 
keeping up with the rest of the country. By the time Jackie Robinson an- 
nounced his retirement from baseball in 1957, he was urging fans to turn 
their attention to a new game. “Golf is the only sport in which a Negro 
does not have an equal chance today,” he told a national television audi- 
ence on NBC’s Meet the Press. “There are cases where Negroes are allowed 
to participate in golf tournaments but in the great majority of tourna- 
ments they are not allowed in them.” ”?” Robinson was one of many high- 
profile black athletes, from Jesse Owens and Joe Louis to Michael Jordan 
and Charles Barkley, who would turn their attention (and public com- 
ments) to golf as they aged. “Golf had come to mean to me what running 
had in my youth,” wrote Owens of his devotion to the game in the 1950s 
and 1960s.!76 

All of these instances in which black players entered white tourna- 
ments helped draw more attention and respectability to the UGA. From 
its origins in the 1920s, the organization attracted steadily more press 
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coverage and a broader fan base, including whites. Echoing the record- 
ing of the 1925 tournament at Shady Rest by Fox News, Paramount Pic- 
tures filmed coverage of the 1935 Southern Open in Atlanta, including 
an entire exhibition match between John Brooks Dendy, Zeke Hartsfield, 
and Howard Wheeler. The company intended to screen the footage in its 
theaters around the country, although it is unclear if that happened (and 
none of the footage survived). By the late 1940s, results from UGA tourna- 
ments were widely broadcast. Final-round coverage of the 1949 Joe Louis 
Open aired on network television in Detroit; the black press hailed it as 
“the first time in sports history a negro-sponsored event” was televised. 
Coast-to-coast coverage of the 1955 UGA National in Detroit was provided 
by wJR radio, the city’s cBs affiliate and one of the largest stations in 
the country. The struggle to get white golf on radio and television by no 
means outpaced the UGA. The first nationally televised golf tournament 
was the 1953 Tam O’Shanter Open, an event ABC reluctantly broadcast 
only after George May paid the network to do so. Regular PGA coverage 
did not come until later in the 1960s; in 1956, for example, the national 
television networks carried only five and a half hours of golf coverage 
during the entire year. Broadcasters balked not only at the slow pace but 
also at the expense (televising a golf match cost more than twice as much 
as a National Football League [NFL] game)?” 

In addition to media coverage, the UGA attracted support from promi- 
nent celebrities, entertainers, and politicians. Leaders in Chicago and 
Detroit were particularly involved. When Chicago hosted the uGA Na- 
tional for the first time in 1930, festivities included a speech by Albert B. 
George, one of first black judges elected to a municipal bench. Three years 
later Oscar De Priest, the first African American elected to Congress from 
outside the South, and the first in the twentieth century, presented the 
winner’s trophy to champions Howard Wheeler and Julia Siler.’”8 Support 
from white political leaders came quickly as well. In 1932 former Illinois 
governor Len Small praised attempts to host more black golf tournaments 
in his state. Michigan governor G. Mennen Williams was on hand at the 
1949 UGA National in Detroit, while Detroit mayor Albert Cobo honored 
the city’s 1955 UGA National by declaring “National Golf Week.” Chicago 
mayor Edward Joseph Kelly also welcomed UGA golfers, and when Cleve- 
land hosted its second UGA National in 1951, Mayor Thomas Burke at- 
tended the festivities.!*° 
The UGA even called on and received the support of the federal gov- 
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ernment when the organization attempted to bring the 1942 UGA National 
to Washington, D.C. Three years after the black women of the Wake Robin 
Golf Club successfully petitioned U.S. Secretary of the Interior Harold 
Ickes for access to Potomac Park, they sought to host the championship 
in Washington for the first time at Anacostia Park. Ickes not only ap- 
proved the plan but offered to present the winner’s trophy himself. Un- 
fortunately, the event was canceled due to World War II (no uGa National 
took place from 1942 to 1945).'*° 

Appearances by politicians and welcoming governments helped legit- 
imize the uGa and link the symbolism of African American competitive 
golf to the advancement of black political clout. But celebrities in sports, 
music, and entertainment really helped draw more fans to the world of 
black golf. The earliest celebrity UGA supporters were popular athletes 
from other sports who took an interest in golf, including a number of 
black boxers. Harry Wills, not Joe Louis, was the first famous boxer to 
support the tournaments. The top black boxer of the 1920s, Wills attended 
the 1926 Shady Rest event at the height of his popularity, the same year he 
struggled with boxing’s color line to arrange a fight against white cham- 
pion Jack Dempsey. Two other black boxers eventually lent their names 
to UGA events: the Joe Louis Open in Detroit and the Sugar Ray Robinson 
Open in New York City. Predominately black golf clubs were also useful 
locations for boxers in training; Chicago’s heavyweight champion Ezzard 
Charles set up his camp at Sunset Hills in the late 1940s.'*! 

Athletes in football, baseball, and track lent their support to the UGA 
as well, including University of California standouts Kenny Washington 
and Jackie Robinson, both of whom enjoyed golf and attended tourna- 
ments. After he graduated and before he integrated the modern NFL in 
1946, Washington joined Joe Louis at L.A.’s Griffith Park for tournaments 
hosted by the city’s black golf clubs (the same golfers hosted the UGA 
National at Griffith Park in 1939)? Jackie Robinson developed an even 
stronger passion for the game. As a youngster he sneaked onto Pasa- 
dena’s private courses to steal golf balls and sell them back to players. 
By the time he arrived at the University of California, he had borrowed a 
friend’s set of clubs and played for the first time, shooting 99: “If I had a 
set of my own, there’s a game I’d really like to take up,” he told reporters 
on the day he enrolled. By the end of his college tenure, he had won the 
Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Golf Championship and was shooting in the 
mid-8os. When he integrated Major League Baseball in 1947, he reported 
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Sammy Davis Jr. (right) with amateur golfer Harvey L. Boykins at the 1954 UGA National 
in Dallas (From the collections of the Texas/Dallas History and Archives Division, Dallas 
Public Library). 


that golf was his “favorite hobby,” which helped endear him to his white 
teammates. His fellow Brooklyn Dodgers signaled their acceptance of 
Robinson by inviting him to join them on the links.” 

Musicians and entertainers echoed prominent athletes in support- 
ing UGA events. Many of the same Jazz Age celebrities who first took up 
the game continued to play alongside a new generation of black music 
and film stars. Sammy Davis Jr. loved golf and played with Hollywood’s 
white elite as his popularity rose in the 1950s. Once while on the course, 
comedian Jack Benny asked Davis what his handicap was: “I’m a one- 
eyed Negro who’s Jewish,” he deadpanned. Davis attended UGA events 
(including the 1954 championship in Dallas) and in 1970 lent his name to 
a tournament hosted by New Jersey’s black-owned Freeway Golf Course. 
That tournament was so successful it was moved to Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and eventually became the Sammy Davis Jr. Greater Hartford Open, 
a PGA Tour event from 1973 to 1988.'** The list of white entertainers who 
sponsored UGA events was equally impressive. That support escalated 
when the UGA National came to Los Angeles in 1939, where various com- 
petitors were awarded trophies donated by a bevy of Hollywood stars. The 
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list included African Americans such as actress Louise Beavers but also 
many white celebrities, including Al Jolson, Johnny Weissmuller, Frank 
Capra, Alan Mowbray, Preston Foster, Frank Borzage, and Edgar Allan 
Woolf? Another sponsor, Bing Crosby, was notable because he was later 
embroiled in the controversy over integrating PGA tournaments after the 
war. Crosby and Bob Hope played a large role in advancing the visibility 
of professional golf in the West and increasing television coverage of the 
tour; Crosby had just hosted his first Bing Crosby Pro-Am two years prior 
in 1937, a tournament that was soon held annually at Pebble Beach and 
became one the most successful for the PGA. In 1939 the UGA received 
an overwhelmingly positive response in California, foreshadowing how 
tournaments in the state—including the L.A. Open, the San Diego Open, 
and the Bing Crosby Pro-Am—became postwar battlegrounds over the 
PGA’s exclusion of black professionals. 

The UGA worked to secure corporate sponsors along with the support 
it received from prominent white and black community leaders, politi- 
cians, and entertainers. For most of their history, UGA events received 
local support from relatively small, black-owned businesses. But by the 
1950s, tournaments secured sponsorship from larger corporations, an in- 
dication not only of the uGa’s growing visibility but also of the gradual 
integration of corporate America and postwar attempts to solicit black 
consumers. Moss Kendrix, a Morehouse graduate who established a pub- 
lic relations firm, was hired by Coca-Cola in 1948 to establish an adver- 
tising campaign targeting the “Negro market”; he was the first African 
American to secure a major corporate marketing account in U.S. history. 
An avid golfer, Kendrix saw opportunity in UGA sponsorship. He and 
white representatives from Coke attended the uca National from 1953 to 
1955 in Kansas City, Dallas, and Detroit, the company providing trophies 
at all three tournaments. It was the beginning ofa long-standing relation- 
ship between the entities, and Coke continued its sponsorship well into 
the 1960s. Not surprisingly, when the company’s first “Negro market” ads 
debuted in 1955, they featured images of young black men wielding golf 
clubs (Kendrix had personally recruited the students from Morehouse 
and Clark colleges) +° 

Not to be outdone was Coke’s major Canadian rival, the Seagram Com- 
pany, which sent a representative to award Charlie Sifford the 1955 cham- 
pionship trophy in Detroit right when it, too, began running golf-themed 
advertisements in black newspapers. Marketers certainly used golf in 
black advertisements to invoke middle-class aspiration, just as they did 
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Sure as a golf course á 
has 19 holes... 5 ; 


Part of the enjoyment of golfing is 
getting together with friends. at the 
Clubhouse, famous as the 19th Bole. 


All of the enjoyment you could ask 
for in a whiskey drink is yours when you 
order Seagram's 7 Crown::: famous 
for having pleased more millions than 
any other whiskey in the world. 


Say. pc 
and be 


A ISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY. BLENDED 65% GRAIN NEUTRA 


1954 Seagram's advertisement (Chicago Defender, June 26, 1954). 


in white advertisements. Yet the growing popularity of UGA tournaments 
and golfin the black community was quite real, challenging historians to 
rethink the 1950s “Negro market” campaigns as purely aspirational. “Part 
of the enjoyment of golfing is getting together with friends at the Club- 
house, famous as the 19th hole,” read one 1954 Seagram’s whiskey ad in 
the Chicago Defender. Considering that Chicago had already hosted the 
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uGA National a record five times (and would go on to host three more 
before 1975), surely Seagram’s and Coke were not so much peddling fan- 
tasies but, rather, targeting actual black golfers. This was certainly the 
case by 1976, when Anheuser-Busch and American Airlines sponsored 
the fiftieth UGA National at San Diego’s Torrey Pines Golf Course.’®’ 
Corporate sponsorship and the attendance of prominent individuals 
helped expand uGa tournaments into larger, multiday events. By includ- 
ing a “full social program” for participants and fans—banquets, dances, 
musicians, and speeches—Chicago’s three UGA Nationals in the 1930s 
set a precedent for future gatherings to combine the golf tournament 
with a wide range of other events for the black community.'** While the 
UGA never recorded attendance, it is clear that more fans showed up 
as the tour grew in stature. As early as 1936 the UGA National at Phila- 
delphia’s Cobbs Creek drew so many observers that the city’s mounted 
police were called in to hold the gallery back. The 1951 championship 
drew a record 400 golfers (prompting the UGA to close the tournament 
to more entrants) and an estimated 5,000 fans to Cleveland’s Seneca 
Golf Course. Earlier that year the uGA’s Southern Open in Atlanta was 
held on the same weekend as the NAACP national convention, which ar- 
ranged to bus delegates from the conference to the New Lincoln Coun- 
try Club. There fans enjoyed a barbeque, shook hands with Joe Louis, 
and watched Charlie Sifford win his first professional tournament.’ 
UGA events also attracted white fans to the links, especially after celeb- 
rities like Louis began to compete. One quarter of the gallery at the 1941 
uGA National was white after Louis announced that Massachusetts gov- 
ernor Leverett Saltonstall agreed to let the event take place at Boston’s 
Ponkapoag Golf Course, an exclusively white club.“° As the number of 
fans increased, so too did the number of players who signed up to com- 
pete in events, prompting some tournaments to limit entries and enforce 
stricter qualifying standards. The record for participation was the 1959 
UGA National, which featured over 500 golfers competing on three differ- 
ent courses in Washington: East Potomac Park, Langston, and Dupont."! 
Although most UGA tournaments took place in the Midwest and North- 
east, tour stops in other regions pointed to growing interest from players 
and fans nationwide. In the 1930s a strong contingent of western clubs, 
particularly in California, led to the 1939 UGA National taking place in 
Los Angeles. The Moulin Rouge resort in Las Vegas, the first integrated 
hotel-casino in U.S. history, was scheduled to host the 1956 UGA National 
before the venue abruptly closed.” And although holding tournaments 
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in the South was a major struggle, the tour nevertheless managed to do 
so—most notably with Atlanta’s annual Southern Open; UGA Nationals 
in Dallas (1954), Memphis (1962), and Miami (1967); and tournaments in 
Louisville, Dallas, Houston, and Jacksonville, Florida. The significance of 
holding UGA events in the heart of the segregated South was clear. Orga- 
nizers of the Houston Open successfully petitioned the city to let them 
host the three-day event at white-only Memorial Park Golf Course, end- 
ing the tournament on June 19: “the traditional Emancipation Day cele- 
bration for the negroes of Texas.” 1“? 

In addition to newspaper coverage and fan attendance, the UGA suc- 
cessfully increased its visibility via specialty publications like the United 
Golfer, its own organ. Established in 1930, the monthly newsletter re- 
ported organizational news, provided updates on tournament results, 
and kept readers informed about legal challenges to segregation on mu- 
nicipal courses around the country. Another important publication was 
Tee-Cup, a magazine established in Los Angeles by the Western States 
Golf Association after its founding in 1954. Produced by J. Cullen Fentress, 
sports editor for the black newspaper California Eagle and president of 
L.A.’s Cosmopolitan Golf Club, Tee-Cup reported widely on the world of 
black golf, particularly western tournaments and challenges to discrimi- 
nation on California courses. It included a regular column on golf rules 
from Jimmie DeVoe, the Harlem professional who by then had perma- 
nently moved to Los Angeles and finished fifth at the 1953 UGA National, 
as well as comprehensive coverage of UGA tournaments and profiles of 
its stars. The magazine was a second, de facto UGA organ highlighting de- 
velopments on the West Coast in the late 1950s.'“* Fans also learned about 
the tour’s importance in numerous other sporting publications. This in- 
cluded a prominent 1953 essay by Joe Louis in Our Sports, a magazine de- 
voted to African Americans and sports. That year Jackie Robinson served 
as a guest editor and solicited Louis to write an article on golf. The result 
was a piece in which Louis revealed his love of the game, called efforts to 
integrate professional golf “my toughest fight,” and recognized the power 
of the UGA to help push the pGa toward accepting integration.’ 

The uGa’s visibility among black and white fans nurtured the careers 
of black golf professionals and ultimately prompted the pGa’s acceptance 
of African Americans. However, the tour’s significance went further: it 
also changed the game and its meaning in American culture, presenting a 
fundamentally different vision of professional golf. Unlike most sporting 
institutions formed under segregation, the UGA remained committed to 
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its vision of a truly race-blind golf tour, a sentiment echoed by pioneering 
black competitors. As early as 1922 the Chicago Defender indicated that 
all amateurs were invited to its national tournament, including whites: 
“Owing to the fact that many players of color were denied the right, ille- 
gally, to play in the so-called ‘city’ tournament, the bars are down and 
any person can play in the first national amateur golf championships re- 
gardless of race, creed or color.”™® Although there is no evidence that 
white players competed in 1922, the statement foreshadowed a hallmark 
of black professional golf and subsequent UGA tournaments. Unlike 
baseball’s Negro Leagues, which did not experiment with the occasional 
white player until the 1950s (facing decline after Robinson’s integration of 
Major League Baseball), the UGA was never an “all-black” golf tour, and 
its events were always open to everyone. Charles Halarack, a white man, 
took fourth place at the 1938 UGA National in Chicago. 

Michigan’s UGA tour stops were particularly race blind: in 1954 the win- 
ner of Flint’s Vehicle City Amateur was Don Jarrard, a white professor at 
Flint Community College and former captain of Michigan State Univer- 
sity’s golf team. The popularity of Joe Louis (and his willingness to fund a 
large prize purse) drew many white golfers to the Joe Louis Open. When 
Ted Rhodes won the event in 1949, he beat a field that included five white 
PGA players. Walter Speedy fought racism at Chicago’s municipal courses 
and exclusion from the city’s golf tournaments in the 1910s, so it was poi- 
gnant in 1954 when the female winner of the Walter Speedy Memorial 
Tournament was Lois Drafke, a sixteen-year-old white amateur from sub- 
urban La Grange High School.’ The eventual integration of the PGA and 
the usGa only accelerated this long-standing inclusion: by 1967, 75 per- 
cent of the 300 youth enrolled in the UGa’s junior division were white, as 
were 10 percent of its players by 1974. Perhaps the most symbolic moment 
of integration—and one that signaled the end of the UGA as a “black” pro- 
fessional golf tour—came in 1971 when a white man, Jack Price, won the 
UGA National.’ 

Another notable UGA gesture to integration was its name, which did 
not include “colored” or “negro” but instead invoked the race-blind 
notion of “united.” Its founders chose to adopt such a stance from the 
beginning, at a time when many black organizations (including the 
NAACP) specifically invoked race in their titles. By the 1950s some Afri- 
can American sportswriters were calling on black sporting leagues, like 
baseball’s Negro American League and Negro National League, to drop 
“negro” and “colored” from their names. In 1950 Fay Young of the Chicago 
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Defender pressed black leagues to welcome white players by noting the 
number of whites competing in the Joe Louis Open.’ In 1953 three UGA 
clubs in Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, Washington, directly asked the 
NAACP’s national office for advice on whether to continue calling their 
events “negro” tournaments.'*° On the other hand, some observers saw 
the irony of organizations branding themselves race neutral amidst the 
ongoing segregation and discrimination that warranted their creation in 
the first place. In 1957 Langston Hughes poked fun at the issue via his 
fictional character Jesse B. Semple, the working-class Harlemite popular 


u 


with Hughes’s readers: “‘It is time to encourage integration, Joyce come 
telling me. Well, them women have got a integrated name for that club, 
but nary a white member as yet. Just like the Colored Golfing Associa- 
tion changed its name to the Associated Golfing Association—but I don’t 
hear tell of no white players associated with them up to now. Them same 
Negroes are still playing golf with the same other Negroes as before... . 
Who is fooling who with all this name changing lately, I want to know?” 1°! 

The uGA was different not only in terms ofits name or the racial makeup 
of its players and fans but also in the way its golfers played the game. 
Competitors like Wheeler, Sifford, and Rhodes introduced a unique aes- 
thetic to professional golf—styles, practices, words, and gamesmanship 
that fans had not yet seen in the world of white competitive golf. Scholars 
recognize how Negro League baseball players brought a different look to 
the national pastime. Barnstorming teams entertained fans with comedic 
tricks like “shadowball,” and players employed tactics rarely seen in white 
baseball. Some argue that black players like Jackie Robinson employed 
bold, improvisational base-running that echoed jazz music, “jazzing the 
basepaths’” in a way white fans had never seen.’ From Howard Wheeler’s 
cross-handed grip and trick-shot performances to Ted Rhodes’s color- 
ful wardrobe and Charlie Sifford’s iconic cigar-chomping, UGA players 
likewise injected professional golf with a unique aesthetic. Handing out 
awards for the best- dressed golfer at its events, the tour emphasized that 
the way its players looked mattered, including the way they differed from 
white professionals on the course. 

In addition, while male-centered bantering, gambling, and hustling 
were long associated with golf (including common interactions between 
white players and black caddies going back to the nineteenth century), 
uGA players combined these antics with professional golf in a way that 
white professionals rarely had to. Nearly all of the top UGA players— 
Hartsfield, Wheeler, Spiller, Sifford, Elder, and Rhodes—brought with 
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them a long tradition of hustling and gambling, often forged as caddies 
and young players trying to scrape together a living in a game that offered 
them little potential to earn “respectable” money. Lesser-known com- 
petitors took it further, like George Wallace Jr., known as “Tater Pie” or 
“Potato Pie.” Originally from Atlanta, the illiterate Wallace was a legend- 
ary golf hustler who traveled around the country in search of high-stakes 
cash games: he once spent a week in Oklahoma winning $60,000 from a 
wealthy oilman. “Tater Pie was a professional gambler,” said Rafe “Ray” 
Botts, a fellow UGA player who went on to participate on the PGA Tour 
after integration. “He was a country boy and talked funny. He always had 
a pocketful of money. He wouldn't expose his game until it was too late for 
his opponent. He was like a ghost. It was like, who is this guy?”!°* 

At times UGA organizers (and the black press) attempted to combat 
the perception that black players were rampant hustlers. The tour banned 
gambling at the uGa National after one sportswriter criticized it for allow- 
ing “wide open” gambling at the 1956 event in Philadelphia. “This has be- 
come a nation-wide disgrace,” he charged, “and unless something is done 
about it, the players will be witness to a murder on the links someday.” ** 
The press also urged black players (professionals and amateurs) to abide 
by course rules and follow proper etiquette, especially when sharing 
public courses with whites. “Let’s leave the vile and obscene language 
at home, golf is a gentlemen’s game,” one reporter implored.” Black 
sportswriters in Pittsburgh publicly denounced “foul-mouthed” players 
on municipal courses. “Some Negroes, sporting golf clubs, are taking the 
basement language of Fullerton Street to district golf links,” charged the 
Pittsburgh Courier in 1956. “This Negro, whose language is a constant 
mixture of profanity, vulgarity and obscenity, is obnoxious wherever he is 
found, but he is particularly harmful when, taking advantage of openings 
that have been made for respectable Negroes, he carries his gutter lan- 
guage to places and among people where such language is offensive and 
stigmatizes the entire group.” °° 

Yet critics faced an uphill battle on the issue of gambling, especially 
among UGA golfers. In an era with few lucrative prizes or endorsements 
available to even the most talented black players—in an expensive sport 
that required them to shell out thousands of their own dollars in travel 
and lodging expenses to participate on tour—gambling was a way of life, 
and most UGA pros made more money on the side than they ever did in 
golf tournaments. “While guys like Ben Hogan and Sam Snead and Lew 
Worsham were getting headlines every week for dueling at PGA tourna- 
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ments on the best courses in the country, Spiller and Rhodes and Wheeler 
were playing for bets on public courses, shooting their 63s and 64s for 
the benefit of some poor sucker whose money they were taking,” recalled 
Charlie Sifford. “It was hustle or be hustled.” Of the UGA champions, 
Zeke Hartsfield was particularly known for tricking unsuspecting bettors 
out of their money. “Zeke had his own unique way of getting back at the 
golf world for not being allowed to play in the pro tournaments: he was 
perhaps the world’s greatest hustler,” wrote Sifford. “Hell, even if they’d 
let Zeke play on the PGA Tour, he probably couldn’t have afforded it, be- 
cause he made so much money by hustling.” 15° 

Stories of players like Hartsfield, Wheeler, Sifford, Spiller, and Rhodes 
became legendary partly because their accomplishments were hidden 
from white fans for so many years. But they were the players who made 
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the largest impression on the professional game and drew attention. 
For every Charlie Sifford there were hundreds of truly unknown African 
Americans who invested significant time and money, talented players 
who joined the uGA tour and attempted to be professional golfers in a 
society that denied them basic civil rights. For most, even their names 
are now lost. 

Then there were UGA players like Alfred “Tup” Holmes, amateurs who 
never became professionals but still used the game to change America. 
In 1938 the Tuskegee University student won his first UGA amateur event, 
the Southern Open. In 1955 he won something bigger: the most important 
golf-related Supreme Court case in U.S. history. 
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Golfand the Postwar Civil Rights Movement 


DECEMBER 11, 1960—AUGUSTA NATIONAL GOLF CLUB, 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
“Wrong Will Fail, Right Will Prevail,” read one sign. 

“Lincoln ... Emancipation!!! Ike... Civil Rights????” 
proclaimed another. 

Over sixty students from the local black college had 
demanded to meet President Dwight D. Eisenhower. Turned 
away, they were now Starting to picket. Secret service kept the 
crowd as far away as possible, hopefully out of hearing range 
for Ike and his fellow golfers. His press secretary insisted the 
president “was unaware of their presence.” 

Eisenhower golfed quietly as the demonstration continued 
outside. It was the last of the president's twenty-nine visits 
to Augusta National during his eight years in office (1953- 
61), yet this trip was different. This time he was confronted 
with the largest golf protest he ever faced, the first of many 
demonstrations at the iconic course. 

This time the movement had finally reached the gates of 
Augusta National.’ 


World War II was a watershed for the twentieth-century 
civil rights movement. The war disrupted American society, emboldened 
many of the 1.2 million black Americans who served around the world, 
and prompted all citizens to redefine the nature of their democracy. For 
the same reasons, the war played a major role in expanding the black 
community’s interest in golf. The segregated U.S. Army provided occa- 
sional opportunities for black soldiers to play, and some of them encoun- 
tered the game for the first time during the conflict. Arizona’s Fort Hua- 
chuca housed the largest number of black soldiers in the country and 
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offered golf lessons to its 14,000 black troops. In Washington, D.C., the 
army also made clubs available for the 500 black men at its Anacostia 
Recreation Camp for Negro Soldiers, located adjacent to Langston Golf 
Course Even black soldiers stationed at installations farther south found 
opportunities to play. At North Carolina’s Fort Bragg, the army appointed 
a local black golf pro, Pfc. Eugene Levette, to organize summer athletic 
events for the black troops: not surprisingly they included a popular golf 
tournament. When African Americans campaigned in 1951 to end segre- 
gation at the base, they specifically highlighted local golf facilities. Texas 
native Martin Guillory caddied for white professionals, including Jimmy 
Demaret, before he enlisted in 1940. While stationed at Virginia’s Fort 
Lee, Guillory practiced on the base’s course and was granted leave to 
compete in UGA events; he eventually won the amateur title at the 1950 
UGA National.’ Golf was also an important part of Joe Louis’s many visits 
with troops around the world, just as it was when white stars like Byron 
Nelson, Bob Hope, and Bing Crosby staged exhibitions for soldiers. When 
the War Department solicited black leaders for athletes to include on its 
troop tours, the most-wanted list included big names like Jesse Owens, 
Jackie Robinson, and Satchel Paige, but also the crowd-pleasing Howard 
Wheeler.* 

Golf was also a part of the wartime “Double V” campaign supported 
by the black press, one that linked fascism abroad with discrimination at 
home and called on black Americans to confront both. The UGA canceled 
many events during the war but staged an “All Out for Victory” tourna- 
ment in 1942 (which Wheeler won) at Washington’s Anacostia Park. Shady 
Rest Country Club continued to stage its annual tournament on the 
Fourth of July, an event that took on even more patriotic overtones dur- 
ing the conflict.” The war interrupted many PGA and USGA events, allow- 
ing new tournaments, like the Tam O’Shanter Open, to step in with more 
liberal policies on black participants. It also emboldened black players 
as they attempted to integrate white events. In 1942 former Northwest- 
ern University golfer Horace McDougal and other uGa players, includ- 
ing Pat Ball, Clyde Martin, and Joe Louis, tried to qualify for the Hale 
America National Open at Chicago’s Ridgemoor Country Club. The event 
was organized by the USGA, the PGA, and the Chicago District Golf Asso- 
ciation as a replacement for the canceled 1942 U.S. Open. When club offi- 
cials informed the players of its white-only policy, they appealed to the 
USGA, which indicated it was unwilling to overrule a private club’s poli- 
cies. The organization had “Hitlerized” the players, lamented the Chicago 
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Defender. McDougal, himself a World War I veteran, penned a series of 
patriotic letters protesting the USGA that appeared in black newspapers 
nationwide. “While we are at war with an enemy who overlooks nothing 
that will reduce the morale of our men and their loved ones,” he wrote, 
“is it patriotic and American-like to give that enemy additional material 
for his fiendish work? .. . In spite of such treatment in many lines of en- 
deavor, this noble race of people remain steadfast in their loyal support 
of the stars and stripes which we all love.”® Meanwhile, a group of black 
ministers in Cleveland denounced what they called the “fascist action” of 
Ridgewood Country Club after it refused to host them.’ 

Charges that the usGA “Hitlerized” black players or Joe Louis calling 
PGA president Horton Smith “another Hitler” were controversial but not 
entirely off target. Just as the Germans slandered African Americans (the 
Nazis banned jazz music in 1935), fascist propaganda in Italy used golf to 
demean black Gis. One poster featured a racist image of a black Ameri- 
can soldier wielding a golf club, echoing Edward Kemble’s nineteenth- 
century golf drawings that lampooned social advancement and refine- 
ment in the black community. Black sportswriters noted that America’s 
enemies (fascists and, eventually, communists) saw no place for black 
golfers and yet were welcome themselves to compete in PGA events if 
they qualified. As one complained, the PGA “slammed the door in the 
faces” of African Americans like Bill Spiller and Ted Rhodes, while “most 
foreigners are allowed to compete, including any of Uncle Joe Stalin’s fol- 
lowers.”® 

Nevertheless, the war provided some black Americans access to golf 
they otherwise would not have had. An increasing number of educational 
institutions also established golf teams and clubs, another current that 
helped the game grow in postwar black communities. Early examples sig- 
naled that the advent of golf programs in schools would influence African 
Americans. In 1929 a black high school student nearly won the Oregon 
state golf championship at Portland’s white Multnomah Country Club. 
At the collegiate level a few black golfers competed for predominately 
white universities, including Horace McDougal at Northwestern Univer- 
sity (1923) and George Roddy at Iowa University (1930). Roddy was Iowa’s 
top player and one of the best in the Big Ten Conference, although he did 
not compete in the 1930 conference championship under mysterious cir- 
cumstances (rumors swirled it was because the event took place at Chi- 
cago’s Westmoreland Country Club, where African Americans were not 
welcomed). Roddy went on to win several amateur titles on the UGA tour 
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“As they would like us”: this 1944 poster invoked the specter of African American golf 
in fascist Italy (Published with the permission of The Wolfsonian—Florida International 
University [Miami, Florida]). 


and became a professor and golf instructor at North Carolina A&T Col- 
lege.’ Elsewhere in the Big Ten, in 1930 two black undergraduates vied 
in the finals for the University of Michigan student golf title. The winner, 
A. D. V. Crosby, was club champion at Atlanta’s black Piney Wood Coun- 
try Club and later served as president of the UGA from 1946 to 1952. After 
World War II the number of black golfers at predominately white univer- 
sities remained low, but the growing visibility of collegiate golf made their 
participation important. Forrest Jones Jr., a black standout at Douglass 
Park in Indianapolis, joined Indiana University’s golf team in 1956 and be- 
came its number one player. That put him in matches against top college 
golfers like Jack Nicklaus and Tom Weiskopf at Ohio State University.’ 

Some black schools even predated their white counterparts in estab- 
lishing golf clubs and building courses. In the early 1950s a few black sec- 
ondary schools in the South, like Atlanta’s Booker T. Washington High 
School, had already established golf teams before nearby white schools." 
Alabama’s Tuskegee Institute was the first black college to build a course, 
which it opened in 1926. Two other black colleges, Lincoln University in 
Pennsylvania and Lincoln University in Missouri, also had on-campus 
links by 1932; the students in Pennsylvania laid out their own rudimen- 
tary course surrounding the football stadium.” Intercollegiate contests 
took place as well; the black Lincoln Golf Club in Florida hosted one of 
the first in 1930. Beginning in 1938 Tuskegee also hosted a golf champion- 
ship for the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Conference, drawing teams 
from Morehouse College, Fisk College, Clark College, Morris Brown Col- 
lege, Florida A&M College, Alabama State College, and Xavier University 
(Louisiana). Tuskegee’s course even hosted a UGA professional event the 
following year, yet another tournament won by Howard Wheeler.” 

In Ohio, black Wilberforce University formed a golf team (one of the 
school’s football coaches, Ed Ritchie, was a big fan of the game) and in 
1937 played a series of matches against predominately white Ohio North- 
ern University. These were the first integrated golf competitions in inter- 
collegiate history and perhaps even the first intercollegiate athletic con- 
tests between historically black and white schools. The first match was 
hosted by Wilberforce at Dayton’s Fairmont Golf Course, followed by 
Ohio Northern hosting the black collegians at Lima’s Lost Creek Coun- 
try Club.“ Golf continued to grow at black colleges after World War II, 
with student demand increasing even where there were limited oppor- 
tunities to play. “The interest level was there,” recalled Wendell Davis, 
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who coached golf at rural Prairie View A&M in Texas. “We didn’t have 
a golf course. But out there . . . was prairie and we’d go out there and 
drive.” Black fraternities and sororities, including the women of Alpha 
Kappa Alpha, also propagated the game among collegians by organiz- 
ing tournaments and social outings. The majority of black college golfers 
drew little attention except for the few who competed for predominately 
white universities or who went on to win UGA tournaments. Yet these for- 
gotten collegians all had unique stories of how and why they embraced 
the game in the crucible of the postwar civil rights movement. One was 
Joseph “Singlewing” Williams, who joined Florida A&M’s golf team in the 
early 1950s. For a small-college golfer, his 220-yard drives and scores in 
the 70s were typical for the period: the fact that he played with one arm 
was not (his left arm was severed in a gun accident when he was eight 
years old.)'® 

College golf and military service were thus important developments 
that helped advance the game in the black community. Both helped 
William Powell develop his unique passion for golf. The grandson of slaves, 
Powell was born in Alabama and moved with his family to Minerva, Ohio, 
near Canton. He started caddying at age nine, became an accomplished 
player in high school, and joined the golf team at Wilberforce University 
with his brother Barry; they both participated in the unprecedented 1937 
matches against Ohio Northern. During the war Powell served with the 
U.S. Army Air Force in Europe and returned in 1946 with a renewed dis- 
dain for American segregation. “A sick feeling came over me,” he later 
wrote, recalling how he and fellow returning soldiers stepped offa train in 
Louisville and were forced to divide themselves by race on the platform. 
“After all we’d been through, after all we’d seen, and after all we’d done 
for our country it was worse than a slap in the face.””” The disrespect con- 
tinued when he returned to Ohio. Working first as a janitor and then as a 
security guard, Powell could not find a public golf course in the Canton 
area that allowed him to play, despite his collegiate accomplishments and 
his experience golfing with whites while stationed in England during the 
war. Undaunted, he refused to give up on the game: “I was ready to move 
on with my life and golf was going to be a part of it.” 

So Powell came up with an ambitious plan: “I’d had enough,” he re- 
membered. “I decided, ‘TI just build my own.’”’® Denied a bank loan 
and turned down for a G1 loan as well, he went forward anyway with 
help from two black physicians, a loan from his brother, and a second 
mortgage on his house. Working eighteen-hour days, Powell purchased 
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The Powell family in 1960: (left to right) Bill Jr., Marcella, Larry, William, and Renee 
(Courtesy USGA Museum). 


a 78-acre dairy farm in East Canton, cleared the land, and by 1948 had 
opened a nine-hole track: Clearview Golf Club. Despite some initial epi- 
sodes of vandalism and hostility, the layout welcomed golfers of all races 
and flourished. In 1978 Powell expanded the course to eighteen holes on 
170 acres. Clearview was a testament to the singular effort of the Powell 
family; William’s wife, Marcella, helped build and operate the facility and 
his son, Larry, became the course superintendent. William and Marcella’s 
daughter, Renee, grew up on Clearview (she first played at age three) and 
later served as the club’s professional. In 1967 she would also become the 
second black woman to compete on the LPGA Tour. Dubbed “America’s 
Course,” Clearview was significant beyond the fact that Powell was the 
only African American in history to design, build, and operate his own 
golf course. It was a truly integrated facility, drawing a substantial num- 
ber of white golfers from the moment it opened: in 2001 it was added to 
the National Register of Historic Places. 

While Clearview was unique, William Powell’s willingness to challenge 
golf segregation after the war echoed the broader context of his times, as 
many African Americans launched more direct, emboldened attacks on 
racism during the late 1940s and 1950s. For most black golfers this meant 
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increasing demands for access to public facilities. Thousands around the 
country petitioned local governments to either build black courses or let 
blacks use white courses. The largest appeal was in Miami, where 3,000 
African Americans signed a petition calling for access to the city’s lone 
municipal course in 1948. Similar petitions were submitted in Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia (1949), Shreveport, Louisiana (1950), Atlanta (1951), Jackson, 
Mississippi (1952), Columbus, Georgia (1954), and Macon, Georgia (1960). 
In a few cases these requests were enough to gain segregated access to 
facilities and eventually even full integration: a petition from black resi- 
dents prompted Macon to integrate its public course “without incident” 
in 1961.° Yet in most places they sparked bitter conflicts, with integration 
taking place only after a few dedicated individuals filed lawsuits and en- 
gaged in years of legal wrangling. Sometimes locals initiated these peti- 
tions on their own with little organization, while in other cases civil rights 
organizations were involved. A 1964 petition to integrate courses in Alex- 
andria, Louisiana, was put together by the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (scLc), the organization founded by Martin Luther King Jr.” 
While petitioning for access to public courses at home, postwar Afri- 
can Americans also showed more interest in playing the game on the 
road. As more Americans hit the highways in the 1950s, black travelers 
sought facilities that welcomed those who wanted to incorporate golf 
into their travels. Postwar guide books and pamphlets for black readers— 
such as Grayson’s Travel and Business Guide, The Negro Motorist Green 
Book, and Travelguide—featured listings of golf courses nationwide that 
welcomed black patrons. (The cover of the 1952 Travelguide featured a 
smartly dressed black woman loading a set of golf clubs into a convert- 
ible.)?? These were especially helpful in the West, a popular destination 
for road trips where it was hard to predict how course owners would re- 
spond to black patrons. The 1949 Travelguide, under the tagline “Vacation 
and Recreation without Humiliation,” reminded readers that two of Den- 
ver’s municipal courses allowed black golfers. (Meanwhile, another Den- 
ver public course, Park Hill Golf Club, excluded them until a lawsuit from 
four players forced its integration in 1962.)?? In postwar California, Afri- 
can Americans could access many courses, especially in the Los Angeles 
area, but there remained public facilities that discriminated. In 1957 San 
Francisco’s famed Harding Park Golf Club refused membership to a black 
patron, reversing its decision only after it faced heavy criticism.”* 
Notably, coverage of golf in black guidebooks indicated that the 
game’s appeal was rising in black communities even as its popularity 
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waned among whites. More accessible than ever to new segments of 
black America, golf was growing not only in Chicago and Philadelphia 
but also in newer black neighborhoods and unlikely locations. A 1951 
study in Omaha, Nebraska, surprisingly found that a larger share of black 
union workers (20 percent) frequented the public golf course than their 
white counterparts (15 percent).?° Some golfers applauded the diversity 
they witnessed developing on local links. Unlike many forms of public 
recreation, municipal golf was a potentially intimate social experience; if 
the course was busy enough, players were asked to spend the entire day 
paired with others they had never met. “I enjoy teaming up and playing 
golf with total strangers. Talk about a study in human nature!” wrote one 
white man to the Pittsburgh Courier in 1946 after he was placed in a four- 
some with three black golfers. “I never saw such good sportsmanship,” 
he exclaimed. “I learned a lot about golf... but more about real com- 
panionship on a golf course that day.”?® Contrary to the popular notion 
of golf elitism, persons who utilized public parks, beaches, tennis courts, 
and swimming pools could expect at least a modicum of privacy—but not 
golfers on a busy municipal course. The political implications were sig- 
nificant, especially in smaller towns with only one or two public courses. 
Instead of enforcing separation and exclusion, municipal golf was actu- 
ally poised to mix the races better than other forms of public amuse- 
ment and recreation. The mayor of Gary, Indiana, recognized this in 1947 
when he called for more golf tournaments and outings between the city’s 
two public courses, one that generally served black golfers and the other 
whites.?’ 

Alfred “Tup” Holmes also recognized the social implications of inte- 
grated public golf. Although there is no evidence they met, Holmes 
shared a lot in common with William Powell: both came from golfing 
families known for their love of the game, both played golf for black col- 
lege teams in the late 1930s, and both confronted segregation on courses 
in ways that shaped the broader civil rights movement in their communi- 
ties. The son of Hamilton M. Holmes, an Atlanta physician and golf aficio- 
nado, Tup Holmes was a standout golfer at Tuskegee, where he won the 
school’s first intercollegiate tournament in 1938 and again in 1939. (The 
two-time Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Conference champion was 
nevertheless turned away from the inaugural National Collegiate Athletic 
Association [NCAA] national golf championship in Des Moines, Iowa.)”® 
Having reached the highest level of college golf available to a black stu- 
dent, Holmes returned to Atlanta after graduating and became a top UGA 
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amateur while pursuing work, first as a funeral director and eventually 
as a union steward at Lockheed Aircraft. He won several amateur titles 
on the circuit, including events at Tuskegee in 1938, 1939, and 1940; the 
1939 Forest City Open in Cleveland; and the Southern Open in Atlanta, 
where he was amateur champion three consecutive years from 1938 to 
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1940. “‘Tup’ is now without a doubt the most outstanding amateur in the 
South,” proclaimed the Atlanta Daily World® 

After the war Holmes’s golf career peaked. He won amateur titles 
twice at the UGA National (1947 and 1958) and sparked a fierce rivalry 
with golf’s most popular black player, Joe Louis. Holmes was unfazed by 
Louis’s fame whenever he faced off against him, eliminating the heavy- 
weight champion directly in a head-to-head match en route to the 1947 
title at Philadelphia’s Cobbs Creek. He and his family were among the 150 
members at Atlanta’s New Lincoln Country Club, and all of them were 
fierce competitors, especially Tup; his father, Hamilton; and his brother, 
a local minister named Oliver Holmes. Once while driving home after a 
bad round, the seventy-year-old Hamilton stopped his car in heavy traf- 
fic so he could swing his clubs beside an Atlanta highway. “Some folks are 
getting old and no good,” he told his sons. “I’m getting old and good.”*° 

Despite the family’s golfing prowess and prominence—“Everybody 
in Atlanta, from top to bottom, knew my husband,” Tup’s wife, Isabella, 
recalled—they had no access to courses other than Lincoln. Atlanta 
barred African Americans from its five municipal links and provided no 
segregated facilities for black players. A leading family in one of the re- 
gion’s largest cities, the Holmes clan nevertheless joined black Atlantans 
in traveling elsewhere to play on public courses and participate in the 
broader, regional black golf scene. “We went almost every weekend to 
some facility out of the city—Nashville, Columbus, Birmingham,” remem- 
bered family friend Charles T. Bell. “There were a number of cow pasture 
courses that blacks maintained. We had this camaraderie. They’d come 
visit us; we’d go visit them. We'd leave Sunday morning, drive 200 miles, 
play golf and then drive back that night.”* 

Throughout the 1940s blacks in Atlanta had demanded that the city 
either integrate its courses or build a black municipal facility. In July 1951 
the Holmes family went a step further and directly petitioned the parks 
department to play Bobby Jones Municipal Golf Course. Named for the 
famed Augusta National founder (and Beau Jack patron), Bobby Jones 
was Atlanta’s best public course and the one whites favored most. Denied 
access, the family and Charles Bell then sued the city on behalf of 300 
black golfers dubbed “the Atlanta Golf Committee,” double the member- 
ship of the New Lincoln Country Club. With help from Atlanta’s NAACP 
chapter and a local black attorney, Roscoe Thomas, the lawsuit would 
make its way through the legal system over the next four years, a critical 
period in the national legal battle over civil rights.*” 
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Not only did the case, Holmes v. Atlanta, eventually reach the U.S. 
Supreme Court; it also helped reveal the limits of Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation, the landmark civil rights decision handed down in May 1954. Two 
months later, Atlanta’s public schools were as segregated as ever and its 
federal district court behaved as if Brown had never happened: the court 
ruled in favor of the Holmes clan but only because the city did not have 
a separate, equal facility for black golfers. It instructed Atlanta either to 
build one or to provide black residents segregated access to existing mu- 
nicipal courses. Atlanta’s white city council had already debated propos- 
als for a $75,000, tax-funded black course supported by Mayor William 
Hartsfield. “Let the boys in the high income bracket go out to Lincoln Golf 
Course,” urged one councilman in 1953. Responded another, “They’ve got 
as much right to a golf course as white people, and they’re going to get it, 
too.” Atlanta eventually set aside two days per week (Mondays and Tues- 
days) for black residents to play its municipal courses. Georgia’s attorney 
general praised the federal court’s decision for “reaffirming the separate 
but equal doctrine” and “properly snubbing the psychological theory fol- 
lowed by the U.S. Supreme Court in the school segregation cases.” ** 

Presented with the option of accepting limited, segregated access to 
white courses, the Holmes clan was pressured to give in and drop the case. 
The moderate Atlanta Daily World saw little significance in the Brown de- 
cision and urged the family not to appeal the case to the Supreme Court. 
Some family members also worried about the implications of continu- 
ing the legal battle. “I took calls from a lot of black people who thought 
this was folly,” remembered Tup’s sister, Alice Holmes Washington. “They 
kept saying, ‘Why are ya’ll doing this? Don’t rock the boat. Try to talk Tup 
out of this; he’s the hothead.’” Isabella Holmes also urged her husband 
not to continue: “My reaction as wife and mother was don’t do it. We did 
go through those days with a lot of harassment. Telephone calls, things 
so ugly that I wouldn’t dare repeat it. It was a pitiful thing for the family. 
It was something I lived with, but something that was very hurtful.”*° Al- 
ready the case had forced the city to respond to a civil rights lawsuit in a 
way no other decision had, including Brown. For some blacks in Atlanta, 
that was enough. 

The case was also becoming divisive within the NAACP. A federal de- 
cision affirming segregation was not sufficient; however, to continue de- 
voting resources to an appeal—potentially taking it all the way to the 
Supreme Court—once again raised the specter of golf elitism within the 
organization. Constance Baker Motley, a key member of the NAACP’s 
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Legal Defense Fund (LDF), recalled that by the 1950s the LDF had decided 
“to bring cases that would benefit blacks as a whole”—one rationale be- 
hind the strategy of attacking segregation in public education. Motley 
noted that her boss, LDF director Thurgood Marshall, expressed skep- 
ticism over Holmes v. Atlanta. “Thurgood’s response was loud and clear: 
‘No, we are not going to spend any money on a golf course case because 
we could not justify spending money for a few doctors in Atlanta to play 
golf. We are going to use the money to get the black kids admitted to white 
schools.’”6 Marshall’s hesitancy was echoed by many elite white liberals 
who supported the NAAcpP, such as University of North Carolina sociolo- 
gist Thomas J. Woofter. Woofter, who led the Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation, also belittled the idea of national organizations helping 
fight golf discrimination. “It is more important that the masses of under- 
privileged children have decent recreation facilities than that a few who 
want to keep up with the Joneses be allowed to play golf with the white 
people,” he wrote.*” 

Yet the response from the Holmes clan was clear: “I want to play golf 
anytime I want to, on any city course I want to,” Tup told reporters as 
NBC’s Today show filmed Oliver being turned away again from Bobby 
Jones Municipal.3* They promptly filed an appeal. From that point on, 
although the national NAACP remained an important party to the case, 
Holmes v. Atlanta reached the Supreme Court in November 1955 largely 
through the generosity of a few black lawyers in Atlanta, funding from the 
Holmes family themselves, and $1,800 from the NAACP’s Atlanta chapter. 
Meanwhile, the family was well known and respected in black Atlanta, 
but there were still concerns over its ability to handle the scrutiny of na- 
tional media, especially the elder Hamilton Holmes, who was unafraid to 
speak his mind despite admonishments from NAACP leaders. “Due to Dr. 
Holmes’s inexperience in handling newsmen, he was inveigled into talk- 
ing, after having been warned repeatedly,” wrote Atlanta chapter presi- 
dent John Calhoun to the NaacpP national office.*° Benjamin Mays, the 
president of Morehouse College and a member of the NAACP National 
Board of Directors, was on hand when the chapter agreed to continue 
supporting the appeal, but at the national level the organization moved 
on to other cases.*° 

As the suit headed to the Supreme Court, it became clear that Thur- 
good Marshall was wrong: vigorous reaction from both whites and blacks 
made Holmes v. Atlanta far more than just a case about “a few doctors.” 
Instead, it was one of the first instances in which all Atlanta citizens con- 
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fronted segregation in post-Brown America. To Marshall, the percep- 
tion of elitism attached to golf devalued its importance to the civil rights 
movement. But the opposition felt otherwise: “To what extremes will they 
go next?” asked Georgia governor Herman Talmadge in his 1955 book 
You and Segregation. The answer was not suing to desegregate schools, 
water fountains, or bus terminals but, rather, Bobby Jones Municipal. 
“The first such suit involved the use of public golf courses,” Talmadge 
continued. “The NAAcpP and its Negro members were not satisfied with 
the decision [segregated access two days a week]. They appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court. They do not want to play on golf courses 
where only Negroes are playing that day. They want to play with White 
men and women and they are determined to force themselves on the 
white players.”“! Roy Harris, another key segregationist who served on 
Georgia's Board of Regents and fought to block integration at its univer- 
sities, agreed that yielding to black golfers was a threat to white schools. 
“Negroes are determined to break down segregation through the invasion 
of the fields of entertainment and sports first,” he warned the board.*” 

The fears of Talmadge and Harris were realized in November 1955. 
Citing both Brown and a case that integrated public parks in Baltimore 
earlier that year, the Supreme Court ruled in favor of the Holmes family 
and ordered Atlanta to open its municipal courses to black patrons im- 
mediately. It was the first time in Georgia’s modern history a court had 
ordered desegregation, and the decision reshaped one of the city’s 
most visible arenas of racial separation. As historian Kevin Kruse notes, 
Atlanta’s golf courses offered “the most glaring discrepancy” between 
white and black public space in the city. The significance of the ruling 
was therefore dramatic: in Atlanta the movement of “massive resistance” 
among pro-segregationists would be an ideological reaction to Brown 
fueled by the practical, visible implications of Holmes.** 

The fallout over the ruling also revealed the booming popularity of golf 
in postwar Atlanta. Mayor Hartsfield rejected calls to close the courses 
rather than desegregate them, noting that 70,000 white players would 
be denied golf with such a move. Over 200,000 rounds were played on 
the courses in 1953, more than one round for every white person in the 
city (Atlanta’s total population in 1950 was 331,000, of which 41 percent 
were black). Completely shuttering public courses was a more likely re- 
sponse in smaller towns and rural locations, such as tiny Danville, Vir- 
ginia, which simply closed its course immediately after four black resi- 
dents first played it in 1956." 
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For Hartsfield, public golf was far too popular with white Atlantans to 
close the courses, and the only other option was full integration. As the 
holidays approached, he attempted to ready the public and assuage anxi- 
eties. The mayor assured whites that his office had contacted other south- 
ern cities, like Dallas, Louisville, and Houston, and was told that courses 
in these locales were integrated without any “untoward incidents” be- 
tween the races. He also insisted that blacks in Atlanta had no interest in 
golf, arguing that “only a few dozen Negro players” would be seen. And 
like observers on all sides of the conflict—from Thurgood Marshall to 
Herman Talmadge—Hartsfield invoked golf elitism to support his most 
unique argument: that the game itself would allay white anxieties. “Golf 
by its very nature is a segregated game,” he told the press, “and neither 
necessary nor compulsory.” *® 

In the end, Hartsfield’s decision to integrate the courses as quietly as 
possible, on Christmas Eve 1955, belied his optimistic statements. And 
fears of “untoward incidents” on Atlanta courses were entirely justified. 
In Montgomery, Alabama, a local black boycott of public buses, prompted 
by the arrest of Rosa Parks on December1, was in its third week and start- 
ing to receive attention outside the region. Less than a month later, the 
home of Martin Luther King Jr. in Montgomery would be bombed, the 
first instance of violence directed at the budding civil rights leader. In 
that city the lack of black faces on the buses was the flash point of the 
controversy. In Atlanta it was the arrival of black faces on the links. Na- 
tional media outlets clamored to document the story, including some that 
had yet to send representatives to cover the Montgomery boycott. CBS, 
NBC, and the Associated Press all contacted the Holmes family and asked 
when the players would head to Bobby Jones Municipal on Christmas 
Eve. Media and family members fielded violent threats from anonymous 
callers as rumors swirled that white and black players would pack “guns 
inside their golf bags.”*” The most outspoken of the plaintiffs, Dr. Hamil- 
ton Holmes, decided to avoid the media attention and not play. “I cer- 
tainly don’t fear them,” he told the press when asked about the anony- 
mous threats. “It’s a bunch of the rabble who don’t play golf causing all 
the trouble. They wouldn’t know a golf club if they saw one.” *® Tup, Oliver, 
and Charles Bell also shunned the limelight. Instead of showing up at 
Bobby Jones, they quietly went to another course, North Fulton Munici- 
pal, where they played a historic round of golf. Their attorney, Roscoe 
Thomas, walked alongside them. “Naturally, there was a lot of tension 
that first day,” recalled Bell. “We teed off just like anybody else. The fun 
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Alfred “Tup” Holmes, Oliver Holmes, and Charles Bell become the first African Americans 
to play municipal golf in Atlanta, North Fulton Golf Course, December 24, 1955 
(Associated Press). 


came on the fourth or fifth hole. That’s when the news media came run- 
ning at us . . . but we didn’t panic. There were catcalls and the ‘N’ word 
spread around the course, but it died down after a little bit.’*° Tup noted 
that the 150 whites on the course were cordial: “The white golfers in front 
of us stopped, asked how we were doing and compared scores with us.”°° 

Integration of the public courses immediately highlighted the pent-up 
demand for golf among Atlanta’s 135,000 black residents. On that Christ- 
mas Eve another group of blacks also played the North Fulton course, a 
third brave group showed up at Bobby Jones, and several more called 
another course, James L. Key Municipal, for Monday tee times. “By the 
third or fourth week, everyone was grabbing a set of clubs and going to 
play,” recalled Bell.” Four years later Tup would again threaten to sue the 
city (and Mayor Hartsfield) after the Black Rock Golf Course in Adams 
Park forced the cancellation of a black tournament out of concerns over 
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large galleries of black spectators and players. In 1960 black golfers were 
on the sixth hole at Black Rock when a group of white men drove a car up 
the fairway firing gunshots into the air: “Negro get off our golf course,” 
one yelled”? By that point it was clear that both Thurgood Marshall and 
Mayor Hartsfield were wrong: the appeal of golf to Atlanta’s black commu- 
nity and the passion stirred in whites by the specter of integrated courses 
made Holmes far more than an inconsequential, elite lawsuit. Moreover, 
such violent displays of white supremacy on public golf courses were oc- 
curring elsewhere in the country, not only in the South. In 1953 two white 
men in a car fired a shot at a black foursome while the men were on the 
ninth tee at Chicago’s Pipe O’ Peace golf course.** 

Georgia’s leading white politicians also recognized the threat of golf 
integration and denounced Hartsfield for complying with the Supreme 
Court’s order. To them Holmes was the opening battle over Brown, and 
whites had lost in dramatic fashion. “If the city has chosen to throw in 
the towel there is nothing I can do about it,” lamented Marvin Griffin, 
the state’s new governor. “This is but a foretaste of what the people can 
expect in those communities where the white people are divided at the 
ballot box and where the NaacP element holds the balance of power on 
election day.”** Ardent segregationists, like Governor Griffin and Georgia 
attorney general Eugene Cook, told their constituents to fear the poten- 
tial legal ramifications of golf integration in no uncertain terms. “It seems 
the NAACP is able to get most anything it wants from the Supreme Court 
... that is designed to further its program to force inter-marriage of the 
races,” said Cook.” The LDF’s lukewarm support for the case and doubts 
about it being a significant attack on Georgia segregation made little dif- 
ference. Opponents identified Holmes as a substantial victory for the 
NAACP because it struck down an important symbol of social segregation: 
white-only golf. As word spread and images of black golfers stepping onto 
Atlanta courses circulated nationwide, reaction heralded the significance 
and encouraged the NAACP to emphasize the case. “As you may know 
this is NAACP’s first decision in Georgia. . . . It will certainly help with de- 
cisions to come in other areas,” wrote John Calhoun, Atlanta’s chapter 
president, to the national office.” Three months after he attended the 
Emmett Till murder trial in Mississippi, U.S. Congressman Charles Diggs 
praised the ruling in an Atlanta speech and joined Calhoun in calling 
Holmes the chapter’s biggest accomplishment of 1955, celebrating the 
black golfers two weeks after the courses were integrated.” 

More moderate African Americans also praised the ruling but saw it 
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as a victory of conservatism, not a launching pad for increasingly mili- 
tant campaigns. The black Atlanta Daily World, which had earlier criti- 
cized the Holmes clan for appealing the case and rejecting the city’s offer 
of limited, segregated access, now celebrated the ruling: “This decision 
to permit Negroes to play on their city-owned golf courses may open the 
way for the development of future golf champions.”** Yet by the summer 
of 1960 the paper was using Holmes to rebuke NAACP leader Roy Wilkins 
for supporting plans for mass sit-ins at public beaches and parks. Calling 
public recreation “one of the more sensitive aspects of the segregation 
question,” it argued instead for more “simple, well-planned, test cases” 
like Holmes: “Why endanger the lives of innocent women and children 
by urging them to go out in great numbers to test the laws that obviously 
are illegal?” °° 

The fallout reverberated nationwide, as some celebrated Holmes while 
others agreed with Georgia’s governor that the decision, unlike Brown, 
would be difficult to circumvent and force the integration of public 
parks and recreational facilities as a prelude to integrating schools. “The 
Supreme Court’s decision probably will end all segregation cases in Ken- 
tucky,” Louisville’s city attorney ominously announced. Florida’s attorney 
general concurred: “It will add to the problems of Florida and its commu- 
nities.” Elsewhere in the South official reaction was even more abrupt. 
“There will be no mixing of the races in our state parks,” said South Caro- 
lina governor George Timmerman. In Alabama, Birmingham mayor 
James Morgan joined many in vowing to close down public courses rather 
than integrate them: “We must either bow in meek obedience to this de- 
cision or we must take steps to prevent the cramming of this policy—so 
alien to our way of life in the South—down our throats.’®° When Geor- 
gia state legislators convened in Atlanta after the holidays, they immedi- 
ately tried to circumvent Mayor Hartsfield, introducing a series of bills to 
force the segregation of all public recreation, revoke municipal charters 
for towns that integrated their parks, and grant cities the right to priva- 
tize facilities.” 

Thus from NAACP leaders to rabid segregationists, everyone debated 
what, if any, link existed between Holmes and the broader struggle to 
integrate schools and voting booths. Meanwhile, the answer was clear 
to the Holmes family. Emboldened by their success in the golf suit, they 
set out to integrate another public entity: the University of Georgia. Tup’s 
son, Hamilton Holmes Jr., was fourteen years old when his grandfather, 
father, and uncle won their case before the Supreme Court. Five years 
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later, he successfully sued the University of Georgia with help from Con- 
stance Baker Motley and the NAAcpP, becoming one of the first two black 
students to integrate the university in 1961. Concerns about the Holmes 
family’s suitability with the press were now long gone: “The plaintiffs . . . 
were among the best we had in any case,” Motley wrote in her memoir.®? 
Significantly, she failed to note that Hamilton came from the same family 
that had brought the earlier golf suit. 

The Holmes clan had nevertheless linked the integration of golf and 
education in Georgia’s history. Hamilton Holmes Sr. lived long enough to 
watch his grandson graduate from the University of Georgia and become 
the first African American admitted to the medical school at Emory Uni- 
versity. One day in 1965 the eighty-one-year-old patriarch went out to the 
golf course, shot his age, and then returned home and died peacefully; 
two years later Tup died of cancer. Fittingly, both men are now buried 
in Lincoln Cemetery, the same ground where Atlanta’s most important 
black golf course emerged in the 1930s. With New Lincoln Country Club 
long gone, Mayor Andrew Young went to Adams Park in 1983 and par- 
ticipated in ceremonies to rename Black Rock Country Club the Alfred 
“Tup” Holmes Memorial Golf Course. In ten years the course where Afri- 
can Americans were threatened with gunshots was transformed into the 
most popular links for black Atlantans from all walks of life. “Tup Holmes 
played a significant role in the birth of the civil rights movement,” said 
Young at the dedication, “and in doing so contributed to the growth, 
vitality and spirit of this city.”°* 

Holmes was the most visible golf desegregation suit but many were 
filed during the modern civil rights movement, at least twenty-eight sig- 
nificant cases from 1941 to 1969 alone. They came from all over the nation 
(including the North) and featured lawsuits from top NAACP leaders and 
former caddies alike. One of the first was filed by Roy Wilkins in New 
York. By 1940 Wilkins had relocated from Kansas City to Harlem and was 
the NAACP’s second in command under Walter White. He continued to 
fight golf segregation in New York the same way he had in Kansas City, 
this time suing Orange County’s Central Valley Golf Club for excluding 
him and his associates (including New York City commissioner Hubert 
Delaney, a close friend of Mayor Fiorello La Guardia). The prominent 
positions of the black men and their powerful white friends meant little 
to Central Valley; the small, privately owned course was open to the pub- 
lic but argued in court that it was “not a place of public accommodation, 
resort, or amusement” and therefore was exempt from state antidiscrimi- 
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nation laws. Numerous signs along the highway advertising the course 
as “open to the public” were not enough to sway the judge: Wilkins and 
Delaney lost the case.** However, the embarrassing slight prompted sym- 
pathetic lawmakers to clarify that golf courses open to the public were 
indeed “public amusements,” and in 1942 New York governor Herbert 
Lehman signed the “Falk Bill,” specifically adding golf courses to the list 
of public spaces where discrimination by “race” and “creed” were out- 
lawed (the bill was championed by a prominent Jewish attorney in Man- 
hattan, Alexander Falk, and also helped Jewish golfers access courses).°° 
Three years later the state passed its comprehensive “Law against Dis- 
crimination,” considered the first human rights law in American history. 
Although they lost their case, Wilkins and Delaney had used golf to help 
New York close gaping loopholes in its antidiscrimination laws and adopt 
the most comprehensive legislation of its kind. 

Moreover, New Yorkers also saw the implications of these stronger 
antidiscrimination bills through the lens of golf. Courses that openly ad- 
vertised to the public increasingly asserted that they were actually pri- 
vate clubs. In 1947 a group of black players sued the Westchester Hills 
Golf Club in White Plains, just outside New York City. A ritzier, “semi- 
private” course than Central Valley, Westchester Hills was nevertheless 
available for public use; its lawyers even argued that the club was fully 
private despite having a hotel on site. Unlike in the suit filed by Wilkins 
and Delaney seven years earlier, the course lost this time, and the plain- 
tiffs were awarded $1,000 in damages, at that point the largest judgment 
for an antidiscrimination violation in state history. 

African Americans nationwide applauded New York’s progressive 
legislation and the victory over Westchester Hills, noting that courses 
there were not alone in trying to subvert state antidiscrimination ordi- 
nances. Yet attempts to desegregate courses elsewhere did not fare as 
well. Black leaders in Illinois and California unsuccessfully lobbied for 
similar legislation in their states. The same year as the Westchester Hills 
decision, a black accountant from Chicago, Theodore Jones, lost his case 
in Massachusetts when he sued Martha’s Vineyard Country Club for turn- 
ing him away during a vacation. His attorney failed to convince the court 
that the course was a “public amusement” despite numerous advertise- 
ments stating the club offered “a cordial welcome to all Vineyard visi- 
tors.”®’ Two other cases in Illinois and Michigan also failed in the late 
1940s; both targeted courses run by the Methodist Church that claimed 
to be private yet were open to the white public. 
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“The Best Way | Know To Stop Your Husband From 
Playing Golf, ls To Play With Him.” 


Northern courses, such as Central Valley and Westchester Hills, thus 
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manipulated distinctions between “public,” “private,” and “semiprivate” 
long before southern leaders responded to Brown and Holmes by priva- 
tizing municipal links. Before 1950 there were numerous instances of de- 
ceptive privatization on northern courses, as well as city courses leased 
to private entities to avoid integration; examples included prominent 
courses in Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and Ohio.°® Two men 
who had served as president of Cleveland’s NAAcP branch, Clayborne 
George (1923-28) and Chester Gillespie (1936-38), filed a lawsuit against 
suburban Lake Shore Country Club in 1942. The case was significant be- 
cause most people (including blacks in Cleveland) assumed the course 
was fully private: it was a well-known property that had just been sold 
by the city’s most exclusive country club. The new manager, a white pro- 
fessional who regularly played with Joe Louis, argued in court that Lake 
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Shore remained a private course.” Initially the judge ruled in favor of the 
club, yet eventually the plaintiffs won on appeal after a long legal battle 
exposed how the course used membership merely as a “ruse” to exclude 
black patrons. Foreshadowing the civil rights movement’s open housing 
campaigns of the 1960s, Gillespie and George recruited white sympathiz- 
ers to approach the club. All of them testified that they were welcome to 
play after paying a simple fee in line with any public course: “member- 
ship” at Lake Shore simply meant being white and asking to play. The 
court reversed its decision and ruled in favor of Cleveland’s black golfers 
in 1950. Even Thurgood Marshall, cynical as he was about the broader in- 
fluence of golf cases, congratulated Gillespie and George for sticking with 
the case and exposing the club’s blatant racism: “I have been watching for 
the opinion since you talked to me about the case and it is a real victory,” 
he wrote Gillespie.’ Gillespie soon expanded his legal assault, targeting 
golf facilities throughout the region that operated as public while using 
private membership to exclude black patrons. This included Epworth 
Heights Golf Club in Ludington, Michigan, which turned him away in 
1947 even though it advertised itself as a public links.” 

Holmes was therefore not the first NAACP golf lawsuit, nor was it the 
first case to emerge in the postwar South. In New Orleans, Mandeville 
Detiege, a black soldier who had just returned home after the war, was 
still in his winter uniform when he decided to seek shade under an oak 
tree while waiting for a bus. He was arrested for being in white-only City 
Park. In 1949 Detiege sued in federal court for full access to the park’s 
“golf links, picnic grounds, tennis courts, and other recreational facili- 
ties.” The case proceeded for a decade before the U.S. Supreme Court 
affirmed a lower court’s decision to integrate City Park in New Orleans 
City Park Improvement Association v. Detiege (1958). Ironically, there is no 
evidence that Joe Bartholomew’s name was brought up in court. Never- 
theless, the decision meant that African Americans for the first time were 
allowed to play the park’s four public golf courses, twenty-five years after 
Bartholomew designed City Park No. 1.” In nearby Baton Rouge it was six 
more years before blacks were allowed to play municipal golf, after a fed- 
eral court ordered the capital to integrate its parks in 1964.” 

Unlike Detiege, two other early lawsuits in the South—in Portsmouth, 
Virginia, and Houston, Texas—centered specifically on golf. The grow- 
ing black population in Portsmouth (and adjacent Norfolk) supported a 
thriving golf scene for many years, gaining access to Memorial Park’s mu- 
nicipal course in Norfolk two days a week and organizing tournaments 
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Table 3. Significant Golf Desegregation Lawsuits, 1941-1970 
Year(s) 


1941 
1947 


1942 


1950 
1950 
1951 
1951 
1955 
1955 
1956 


1956 
1956 
1957 
1957 


1958 


1957 


1961 
1961 
1961 
1962 
1962 
1963 
1965 
1969 
1970 


, 1948 


, 1957 


, 1960 


, 1958 


Location 
Orange County, N.Y. 
Oak Bluffs, Mass. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Miami, Fla. 
Houston, Tex. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Greensboro, N.C. 


New Orleans, La. 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Charleston, S.C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Denver, Colo. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Durham, N.C. 


Lawsuits 

Delaney v. Central Valley Golf Club 

Jones v. Attridge and Martha's Vineyard 
Country Club 

Durkee v. Murphy, Law v. Mayor and 
City Council of Baltimore 

Gillespie v. Lake Shore Golf Club 

Rice v. Arnold, Ward v. City of Miami 

Beal v. Holcombe 

Sweeney v. City of Louisville 

Holmes v. City of Atlanta 

Fayson v. Beard 

Leeper v. Charlotte Park and Recreation 
Commission 

Hayes v. Crutcher 

Augustus v. City of Pensacola 

Holley v. City of Portsmouth 

Simkins v. City of Greensboro, Wolfe v. 
North Carolina 

New Orleans City Park Improvement 
Association v. Detiege 

Moorhead v. City of Fort Lauderdale, 
Griffis v. City of Fort Lauderdale 

Cummings v. City of Charleston 

Shuttlesworth v. Gaylord 

Sawyer v. City of Mobile 

Hampton v. City of Jacksonville, Florida 

Clark v. Sherman 

Freeman v. Little Rock 

Wimbish v. Pinellas County, Florida 

Wesley v. City of Savannah 

U.S. v. Central Carolina Bank and Trust 


that attracted blacks from around the region. Black golfers in Portsmouth 
sued in 1951 and were allowed to use that city’s two municipal courses 
one day per week.”* But soon a new generation of players demanded an 
end to segregated golf in the region. They were led by twenty-nine-year- 
old James Holley, a 1955 graduate of Howard University who sued Ports- 
mouth the following year after course managers told him he could only 
play golf on Fridays. He won the case in April 1957, prompting full inte- 
gration not only of the courses but also of Portsmouth’s parks and swim- 
ming pools. Moreover, the legal victory emboldened Holley and put him 
squarely on a path to leadership in his community. In 1968 he desegre- 
gated the city council, and in 1984 Portsmouth’s majority-white popula- 
tion elected him mayor, the first African American to hold that office in 
the region. “He was an icon,” recalled Portsmouth state senator Louise 
Lucas. “He thought there was nothing that this city couldn’t accomplish, 
his Portsmouth Family, as he used to call us.””’ 

In Houston, the legal battle began when four former caddies returned 
from military service in 1945 and established the Lone Star Golf Club, 
an organization to advocate on behalf of the city’s black golfers. Three 
years later the group held a large protest at a municipal course that drew 
crowds of onlookers and the police.’”* Eventually, five other black players, 
including a jeweler, a funeral director, and a doctor, sued the city in 
1950. They were represented by two white attorneys in Houston, Herman 
Wright and Arthur Mandell, as well as black attorney William Durham, in 
whose home Thurgood Marshall and LDF leaders had spent many hours 
working on Sweatt v. Painter (1950), a landmark Supreme Court case that 
struck down segregation at the University of Texas Law School. (Sweatt 
also prompted Austin to integrate its Lions Municipal Golf Course later 
that year, making it likely the first municipal course in the South to de- 
segregate.)’? Meanwhile, Houston’s golf case (Beal v. Holcombe) received 
little national attention but was still a significant victory for black Tex- 
ans. One reason was because Houston, like Atlanta, used golf to signal 
its immediate response to Brown v. Board of Education. In 1951 a federal 
judge reversed a lower court ruling and ordered Mayor Oscar Holcombe 
to come up with a plan to desegregate Houston’s municipal courses.®° 
The city at first appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court, but in 1954—just 
days after Brown—the new mayor, Roy Hofheinz, abruptly ordered the 
case dropped and opened Houston’s golf courses to all. It provided the 
first indication of how city leaders would respond to the landmark ruling 
on public schools. Black observers were encouraged, as that same week 
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Baltimore announced it was desegregating its public schools: “Two of the 
South’s biggest cities have joined the march of progress,” proclaimed the 
Pittsburgh Courier.’ In the eyes of the press the integration of Houston 
golf courses and Baltimore schools went hand in hand. 

Within weeks a number of Texas cities followed Houston’s lead and 
voluntarily integrated their courses, including Dallas and Corpus Christi 
(San Antonio, Fort Worth, and Galveston all followed by 1956). One popu- 
lar Dallas municipal course, Cedar Crest Golf Course, even hosted the 
1954 UGA National in September, drawing top black professionals (and 
stars like Sammy Davis Jr.) to a facility that four months earlier had com- 
pletely excluded African Americans. Within a few years 70 percent of 
Cedar Crest’s golfers were black, as are half its patrons today.®” In Fort 
Worth eight black players showed up to golf on the first day after inte- 
gration, while post-Brown changes on the links reverberated in smaller 
towns as well: “I had never seen a Negro playing on the municipal golf 
courses,” remarked the school superintendent in rural San Angelo. “Until 
after we integrated, and I had a foursome in front and one behind me one 
day right after that.”® Still, Beal and Brown were not enough in Beau- 
mont, Texas. There, six black golfers had to win their own federal lawsuit 
to open the municipal course in September 1955.84 

While some golf-related suits emerged from a small cadre of enthusi- 
asts or a single individual (like Mandeville Detiege in New Orleans), an 
important case in Miami began with the golf petition signed by 3,000 
black residents in 1948. The city responded by allowing them to play 
Miami Springs Golf Course one day a week (Mondays), making it the first 
municipal course in Florida open to black players. Yet the fight for inte- 
gration in this important golf mecca was far from over. Segregated access 
to Miami Springs and the city’s plans to build a separate black links were 
not enough for most in the community, who noted that popular munici- 
pal courses in nearby Coral Gables and Miami Beach also continued to 
ban black patrons.®° With help from the NAAcpP, a group sued the city, and 
in 1950 the case (Rice v. Arnold) became yet another that went all the way 
to the U.S. Supreme Court, five years before Holmes. Victory seemed as- 
sured at first; the court ordered Florida’s top court to review its support 
for segregation at Miami Springs in light of two important school inte- 
gration decisions from earlier that year: Sweatt v. Painter and McLaurin 
v. Oklahoma State Regents. Harry Moore, head of the Naacp in Florida, 
boasted that the decision would ultimately “permit Negroes to play on the 
Miami municipal golf course any day in the week.”®* Hopes were dashed, 
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however, after Florida’s supreme court ruled in favor of the city. A second 
appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court was denied in 1952.8” 

Rejected even after legal help from the national NAAcP and a hearing 
with the Supreme Court, Miami’s black golfers pressed on. In January 
1956 retired pharmacist Elmer Ward and another group of players sued in 
federal court after they were once again turned away from Miami Springs. 
This time the case featured one unique fact: Ward had never played golf 
in his life and showed up at the course without golf clubs. “Clubs are of no 
use when you don’t know how to play the game,” he told the press. “My 
purpose was, and is, to establish my rights as a citizen.” Ward’s stand em- 
phasized the importance of municipal access to cultivating the game in 
the black community. “I am interested in learning to play,” he said, “and I 
know that would be next to impossible under the limitations imposed by 
the city.’®* Miami fought the case vigorously—even countersuing Ward 
and four other black players—before finally bowing in April 1958 and 
integrating Miami Springs, a full decade after the 3,000 petitioners first 
demanded access and three years after public courses in nearby Miami 
Beach had already integrated. Immediately, Palm Beach opened its pub- 
lic course to African Americans as well, while Coral Gables came last in 
1959.8° Residents in southern Florida soon discovered that the largest 
black petition for public golf in U.S. history was more than a coordinated 
civil rights campaign: it represented real interest in the game. Managers 
at Bayshore Golf Course in Miami Beach immediately reported seeing as 
many as thirty-two black players on the course at any given time.*° 

Elsewhere in Florida, Constance Baker Motley and the NaaAcpP offered 
more support as local activists fought valiantly to open public courses. In 
Jacksonville, the Holmes decision and a long history of black golf at Lin- 
coln Golf Club did little to sway city officials. One golfer, Frank Hamp- 
ton, emerged as a local civil rights leader during the 1950s. After a long 
fight he was named the city’s first black policeman in 1955; however, three 
years later he left the force in order to wage a new legal battle: suing the 
city after he and fellow black golfers were banned from a tournament at 
one of Jacksonville’s two municipal links. As in Miami, victory seemed 
straightforward in the wake of Brown and Holmes, especially after a dis- 
trict court ruled in his favor and a timeline for desegregation was set. Yet 
shortly before integration, the city made a surprising announcement: it 
was closing the courses and putting them up for sale—“to prevent dis- 
turbances and problems,” according to the mayor. (Jacksonville’s parks 
commissioner put it more bluntly: “If we integrate these courses there 
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will be trouble. . . there will be bloodshed.”)* With help from Motley and 
NAACP attorneys, Hampton fought vainly in federal court to prevent the 
sale. Fortunately, the judge found that a reverter clause indicating that 
the land would return to the city if its private owners failed to use it for 
golf was enough to deem it public space. Integration was ordered and 
achieved in 1963.°” 

Motley also worked closely on a golf suit with St. Petersburg’s NAACP 
president, Ralph Wimbish, who joined black residents in petitioning to 
play the city’s municipal course, the most popular links in East Florida. 
As in Houston and Atlanta, St. Petersburg also used golf to signal its initial 
reaction to Brown v. Board of Education, only this time the city closed the 
course within days of the ruling. Two years later the county quietly leased 
a large tract of land by the airport to a private corporation to build another 
course. Yet the attempted “white flight” of public golf fooled no one, as 
the course was quickly overwhelmed when black golfers from around the 
state began to show up. “We have taken the ‘public’ off our sign and have 
made it a private golf club,” the manager complained to the press. “The 
first day we were open we had four Negroes drive up in a Miami-licensed 
car and play. They insisted on using a restroom which hadn’t even been 
hooked up for plumbing.” *? By 1965 those very words helped incriminate 
the county in federal court (the ruling specifically cited the manager’s 
interview) after Motley and Wimbish sued. Ten years after Holmes, the 
NAACP was still winning important golf suits in the South despite ever- 
more-complicated attempts by local authorities to hide public courses. 

Despite his criticism of golf lawsuits, Thurgood Marshall found himself 
getting more involved in some of them. Most notable was the case to inte- 
grate courses in Nashville, Tennessee, significant because it was home 
to Ted Rhodes, the period’s most popular black pro golfer. Rhodes had 
taught himself to play swinging clubs in Nashville’s black public parks, 
constructing his own makeshift golf holes. As in Atlanta, the case also ex- 
posed how the postwar civil rights movement divided local black leaders 
and pitted moderates against progressives. In Nashville that tension first 
emerged over golf after a Baptist minister and a student were both turned 
away from two municipal courses, Shelby Golf Course and McCabe Golf 
Course, and sued the city in 1951. Nashville’s two black councilmen, 
Z. Alexander Looby and Robert Lillard, were both attorneys but diverged 
over how the city should respond to black demands for public golf. With 
the support of white leaders, Lillard advocated that Nashville build a seg- 
regated black links, while the Caribbean-born Looby was more militant 
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and opposed appeasing whites on the issue. He had just served on two 
important NAACP cases: defending twenty-five black men charged with 
starting a 1946 race riot in Columbia, Tennessee, and helping Marshall 
with a U.S. Supreme Court case in 1951 defending four black men accused 
of raping a white woman in Groveland, Florida. Looby eventually was a 
leading advocate for integrating Nashville’s schools later in the 1950s." 

Yet in 1952 Looby’s biggest fight was over golf, and it was not going 
well: the case, Hayes v. Crutcher, seemed doomed after a federal judge 
ruled against the golfers with a shocking opinion that wholly supported 
Lillard’s call for segregated golf. “Nature has produced white birds, black 
birds, blue birds, red birds and they do not roost on the same limb or 
use the same nest,” read the opinion issued by Nashville’s federal dis- 
trict court. “Such recognition and preference for their own kind prevails 
among all other animals.”’” It was one of the starker defenses of segre- 
gation to come from a federal court in the 1950s. Looby and Nashville’s 
NAACP chapter organized the black community in response, and an over- 
flow crowd arrived at the next city council meeting and denounced Lil- 
lard and plans for the black links. Meanwhile, Looby asked NAACP execu- 
tive secretary Walter White directly for help on the issue. Lillard and the 
city’s white leaders had conspired to block the case and stifle the majority 
of blacks in Nashville who denounced segregated golf: “That is the type of 
opposition that I have been having every [sic] since I took office,” he wrote 
to White, sending information and press releases to the national office. 
The unrest, and Looby’s direct help in other LDF cases, was enough to 
draw support from New York City, including from Thurgood Marshall. 
Looby and Marshall appealed the case and in 1954 won an injunction to 
open Nashville’s municipal courses to black players on certain days of 
the week. On the first day, seventy-five black golfers showed up to play at 
Shelby Park, where they found a six-foot-high wooden cross planted in 
the ninth hole, where it had burned the night before. 

Two years later, following Brown and Holmes, a federal court ordered 
the full integration of Nashville’s public courses. Considering the fierce 
opposition from whites (and moderate blacks), the subsequent change 
was dramatic. Within fifteen years of Nashville having no separate golf 
facility for African Americans, let alone an integrated links, black players 
were frequenting its municipal courses by 1969, and that year the city re- 
named one in honor of Ted Rhodes.” While extreme, the cross at Shelby 
Park was not unique. Massive resistance to black golf in Nashville was 
echoed in Memphis, only there it erupted in response not to a legal deci- 
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P. O. Sweeney and his wife in Louisville, Kentucky (Ebony, June 1969). 


sion but, rather, to a UGA tournament. In 1956 local members of the White 
Citizens’ Council and other pro-segregation groups flooded a Memphis 
city council meeting and “created a furor” after officials announced plans 
to allow the black tournament to take place on the city’s Audubon Park 
course. Fierce resistance in Memphis continued into the late 1950s and 
delayed integration for longer than other cities in the region. Four of 
the city’s seven municipal courses were still segregated when the UGA 
returned in 1962 to hold its national championship at Fuller Park Golf 
Course.®8 

Through Constance Baker Motley and, more reluctantly, Thurgood 
Marshall, the LDF thus found itself supporting a number of golf suits 
around the country. The man who replaced Marshall as the NAACP’s chief 
counsel in 1956, Robert L. Carter, worked closely on a case in Louisville, 
Kentucky. In 1949 a local black dentist, P. O. Sweeney, organized black 
residents to file a lawsuit after he was denied access to one of the city’s 
municipal courses. Sweeney v. City of Louisville soon became a broader 
case as the group sued for the complete integration of all “recreational, 
athletic, swimming, golf, park, and entertainment facilities.”°* When 
Carter began arguing Sweeney in 1951, he had just served as the NAACP’s 
lead counsel in Sweatt v. Painter, and four years later he would present 
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part of the NAACpP’s oral arguments in Brown. In Louisville, however, his 
golf case struggled. Even as African Americans protested at town hall 
meetings and the mayor’s office, the city argued forcefully in court that 
there was not enough black demand for golf to justify a “negro course,” an 
argument that prevailed in the Kentucky Court of Appeals. Yet in federal 
court the group achieved partial victory, as the court saw few options for 
providing separate-but-equal golf facilities other than allowing blacks to 
use the existing links. “How this shall be done presents a problem for the 
Director of Parks and Recreation,” read the opinion in Sweeney v. City of 
Louisville, “to determine what shall be done to afford substantially equal 
facilities to Negro golfers, necessarily having consideration for the num- 
ber of Negro golfers.” 1°° 

Notably, the plaintiffs failed in their bid to desegregate Louisville’s 
other public amusements, including the amphitheater. Instead of the 
last bastion of white privilege, golf in Louisville was thus among the first 
public facilities to integrate and led the way for subsequent challenges in 
other arenas. Moreover, the court recognized that this was due in part to 
the uniqueness of the game: for residents, white or black, it required sub- 
stantial space and investment no matter the level of interest. Louisville 
desegregated its courses in February 1952, and demand from black golfers 
immediately increased: within three years the city had a uGaA-affiliated 
club. Other Kentucky municipal courses desegregated later, including in 
Paducah (1956) and Frankfort (1961) 7% 

Just as a golf lawsuit emboldened the Holmes family to fight for inte- 
gration at the University of Georgia, in Florida yet another resident used 
golf to become a local civil rights leader and integrate public schools. 
Charles Augustus and two other black players sued Pensacola in 1955 for 
access to the municipal Osceola Golf Course, a case they won the follow- 
ing year. Augustus v. City of Pensacola received some national attention 
(including in the Chicago Tribune); but it did not involve Motley or the 
national NAACP, and the course integrated quietly.°? However, the vic- 
tory was an important experience for Augustus and his family, one that 
encouraged him to fight a larger legal battle on behalf of his ten-year- 
old daughter, Karen. With help from Motley and the LDF, Augustus sued 
again in 1958 to desegregate the schools, and he won in 1962. Augustus v. 
Board of Public Instruction of Escambia County Florida allowed Karen to 
attend O. J. Simms Elementary School (she was the first African Ameri- 
can to integrate the region’s schools) and was an important victory for the 
LDF. “The Augustus case was the first in which we sought, under Brown, 
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the reassignment of teachers on a nonracial basis,” wrote Motley in her 
memoir. “Up to this point, all school desegregation cases had focused 
on pupil assignments.”!°* Once again, Motley overlooked her plaintiff’s 
earlier successful golf suit (it is not clear if she even knew about it). Never- 
theless, Pensacola joined the list of cities where golf played a key role in 
advancing the black community’s local fight to integrate schools. 

Largely through her connection to some (but not all) of these Florida 
cases, Motley seemed to be the LDF insider most sympathetic to golf 
lawsuits, some of which did receive considerable help from the national 
office. Yet other important suits remained in the hands of local plaintiffs 
and lawyers, including the case of six black golfers in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, who went all the way to the Supreme Court in 1960 with little 
support. Greensboro’s segregated municipal course was built in Gillespie 
Park by the wpa in 1940. By 1949, black residents were regularly showing 
up at Gillespie with golf clubs and forcing the course to turn them away. 
Reluctantly, the city council built a separate black links but only after some 
council members demanded to know exactly how many of Greensboro’s 
African Americans were interested in playing. Black leaders, arguing that 
interest would expand once access was provided, chafed at the question 
and noted the irony of the city trying to calculate black people’s interest 
in a game it systematically denied them.'“ The new arrangement—a mu- 
nicipal course for whites at Gillespie Park and another for blacks at Nocho 
Park—did not satisfy George Simkins, a Greensboro native who left town 
for college and returned in 1949 to set up his own dental practice. What 
he found was a city bending over backward to separate its golfers by race. 
“The city had two golf courses,” he recalled. “We tried to get them to fix 
up Nocho, and they never would do it, yet they were slipping out and fix- 
ing up Gillespie.” °° 

On December 7, 1955—in the same week the Montgomery Bus Boy- 
cott began and two weeks before Atlanta desegregated its municipal 
courses—Simkins and five other black golfers attempted to play Gillespie 
Park. After the course manager rebuffed them, the players left their greens 
fees on the counter, walked out of the clubhouse, and started golfing 
anyway. By the third hole, police had arrived and arrested them for tres- 
passing, sparking another case that eventually reached the U.S. Supreme 
Court. As Greensboro moved to sell both its white and black courses in 
response to the protest, Simkins contacted his local NAAcP chapter after 
the men were convicted in February 1956.'°° Unlike the Holmes clan in 
Atlanta, he found little support at first; the chapter declined to take the 
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case and offered only $100 in support. Simkins sent a five-page, hand- 
written letter pleading for help from the national office. “I have just about 
[be]come convinced that the local officers of the Greensboro chapter of 
the N.A.A.C.P. are either afraid to tackle this golf course case or are un- 
willing for personal reasons to do so,” he wrote. “If my request is not pos- 
sible, my group intends to struggle on by ourselves as we have done in 
the past.” Yet NAACP state leaders in North Carolina, citing rumors 
that some Greensboro golfers believed the organization’s involvement 
would “prejudice the case in court,” successfully urged officials in New 
York to hold off. “There is little else the National Office can do about the 
local situation,” read the response to Simkins’s appeal. “It remains for 
you and the members of the Branch to work out something.” ®® Without 
help, the resources required would be significant (for instance, the law- 
suit to integrate municipal courses in Baltimore had taken ten years and 
cost $10,000).!°° 

True to his word, Simkins carried on the fight, and the men, dubbed the 
“Greensboro Six” by the press, successfully funded their own defense on 
appeal to the North Carolina Supreme Court. However, threatening the 
sanctity of white golf with a bold display of trespassing was not easily for- 
gotten in Greensboro; prosecutors immediately retried them on slightly 
different charges, and they were convicted again, this time sentenced to 
thirty days in jail. In 1957 Simkins sought an injunction against the course 
in federal court and prevailed in Simkins v. City of Greensboro. The deci- 
sion, which forced Gillespie Park to open its course to black people, is 
long forgotten to most Americans but made legal history regardless: it 
was the first time a federal court clearly indicated that Plessy v. Ferguson 
was overturned. “|Brown v. Board of Education| merely rejects Plessy’s 
reasoning as applied to public education,” wrote legal scholar Jack Bal- 
kin. “Most people believe that Brown did overrule Plessy, and certainly 
the Justices understood in 1954 that this was the consequence of their 
decision. Nevertheless, it was not until 1957 that a federal court held that 
Plessy was overruled [Simkins v. City of Greensboro].”""° 

The players had prevailed in forcing the course to open, but they 
still had to fight to overturn their convictions and avoid jail. That battle, 
Wolfe v. North Carolina (Leon Wolfe was another of the Greensboro Six), 
reached the U.S. Supreme Court in 1960. Once again Simkins sought help 
from the NAACP’s national office to no avail, but for a different reason: 
Thurgood Marshall insisted Simkins’s local lawyers had bungled the case 
by not including the Simkins v. City of Greensboro federal trial and injunc- 
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The Greensboro Six in 1957: (left to right) Phillip Cooke, Samuel Murray, Elijah Herring, 
Joseph Sturdivant, George Simkins, and Leon Wolfe (© Greensboro News & Record, 
All Rights Reserved). 


tion in the record. “The lawyers had made a mistake,” Simkins recalled. 
“I went up to Thurgood, that’s how I met Thurgood Marshall and Jack 
Greenberg. I went up to New York and asked Thurgood, ‘We need you, 
because I can’t fight these lawyers, and the city and everybody by myself. 
I need the NAACP to help us.’ He looked at the record, and told me, ‘Your 
lawyers ought to be the ones to go to jail. . . . They have screwed this case 
up. I’m not going to mess my record up by taking a case like this, because 
you cannot win. You're going to lose it by one vote. ”™ 

This time Marshall was correct: in 1960—six years after Brown and five 
years after Holmes—the U.S. Supreme Court upheld jail sentences for the 
Greensboro Six in a 5-4 ruling. The players had hired a respected black 
attorney in North Carolina, Jasper A. Atkins, to argue the case; but it was 
not enough, and Chief Justice Earl Warren’s impassioned dissent did not 
help either. The men were saved from jail only after North Carolina gov- 
ernor Luther Hodges commuted their sentences and ordered them to pay 
a fine.”? A five-year legal saga that began with three holes of golf at Gil- 
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lespie Park was finally over, but not before it had rekindled racial tension 
in the city and laid the groundwork for more militant civil rights agita- 
tion. Press reports noted that one of the Greensboro Six, Elijah Herring, 
was the victim of “telephone threats, dynamiting attempts, and hurled 
missiles,” while an arsonist burned down the golf course’s clubhouse one 
week after Simkins v. City of Greensboro ordered it to integrate. “Every- 
thing was dangerous back then,” Simkins later said. “Anything you tried 
to integrate was.” ™’ 

While the Greensboro Six awaited the Supreme Court’s ruling in Wolfe 
v. North Carolina, four black college students walked into Greensboro’s 
Woolworth’s Five-and-Dime department store on February 1, 1960, and 
launched the most famous sit-in movement in American history. The 
Greensboro sit-ins soon overshadowed golf at Gillespie Park and became 
a symbolic turning point in the history of the civil rights movement. For 
most historians they mark the arrival of more militant, confrontational 
black protest in postwar Greensboro, but not all residents forgot the sig- 
nificance of the golf agitation that came before. George Roach, Greens- 
boro’s mayor from 1957 to 1961, reminded an interviewer in 1978 that 
white leaders had already dealt with “a test of segregation” years before 
the sit-ins. “It had started with . . . the Gillespie Golf Course,” he said. A 
Greensboro Record reporter, credited in 1960 with breaking the story of 
the Woolworth’s sit-in, agreed: “My first detailed association with any of 
the civil rights movement was in 1955 when six black men . . . played nine 
holes of golf at Gillespie Park Golf Course,” she remembered." 

George Simkins’s subsequent life and career also highlighted the 
significance of the golf protest. He embraced the newfound access to 
Greensboro’s parks and recreation facilities with glee. Ironically, in 1961 
he made the finals of the city’s tennis championship and won what was 
surely an awkward match: his opponent was the white city attorney who 
had prosecuted him six years earlier for trespassing at Gillespie Park. 
The man who insisted on playing golf and tennis with whites used those 
victories to continue fighting segregation in a variety of public facilities, 
schools, and housing, including an important victory in federal court 
over Greensboro’s public hospital that helped integrate medical facilities 
nationwide."* Initially rebuffed by local NAACP leaders over his golf case, 
Simkins became president of the Greensboro chapter in the late 1950s 
and led it until 1985, never forgetting how the moment he refused to leave 
the first tee at Gillespie Park started it all. That was the day “I had gotten 


involved in civil rights,” he said four years before his death in 2001."° 
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Compared with the rest of North Carolina, the battle to integrate 
Greensboro’s links showed how support from the NAAcpP and the lengths 
whites would go to in preserving segregated golf were both uncertain. 
In nearby Charlotte the LDF supported sixteen golfers who sued to inte- 
grate the municipal Bonnie Brae Golf Course in 1951. They quietly won 
the case in 1956 when the state’s only female judge ordered the city to 
integrate all of its courses. The black press celebrated how “feminine wis- 
dom” had prevailed in Charlotte while golf in Greensboro descended into 
chaos. Six years later golf at Bonnie Brae was a fixture in Charlotte’s black 
community, and the judge, Susie Sharpe, was the first woman elected 
to a state supreme court in U.S. history. In 2011 the course was renamed 
Dr. Charles L. Sifford Golf Course to honor the city’s famed black player 
(the University of St Andrews awarded Sifford an honorary doctorate in 
2006)" Moreover, the integration of Bonnie Brae came before most other 
facilities were desegregated in Charlotte, including public buses. Both 
North Carolina’s NaacpP chairman and Charlotte’s lone black city council- 
man agreed the case was “a forerunner that broke the back of hardcore 
resistance to the use of public run facilities.” ™® Just outside Charlotte, the 
integration of golf in Gastonia went even more smoothly, as black players 
reversed stereotype and invited whites to play the course with them. Be- 
ginning in 1950 Gastonia set aside Mondays for African Americans to play 
its municipal course. When whites showed up anyway, the black golfers 
welcomed them, and the players quietly integrated themselves. “We just 
worked it out,” the course’s white pro explained to the press: national civil 
rights organizations trumpeted the example of interracial cooperation.” 

By 1957 integrated public golf had spread to much of North Carolina, 
including Asheville, Asheboro, High Point, Thomasville, Wilmington, and 
Winston Salem (twenty whites in Asheboro resigned their membership at 
the municipal course rather than play alongside black citizens).'2° Mean- 
while, most black golfers in neighboring South Carolina were still banned 
from public courses. In 1958 a group of fourteen petitioned Charleston 
for access to its municipal course, noting they had to drive to Wilmington 
to play (a round-trip of nearly 400 miles)” After the players went to the 
course directly and were turned away, they filed a lawsuit. In 1961 they 
won the case, Cummings v. City of Charleston, and that June the course 
was integrated without fanfare, at the very moment Charleston’s citizens 
awaited a similar ruling on integrating public schools. Applauding the 
peaceful transition, African Americans urged the city to use Cummings as 
a model for school desegregation. “It can be done!” exclaimed the Afro- 
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James Otis Williams integrating Charlotte’s Bonnie Brae Golf Course in 1957 
(Charlotte Observer). 


American. “Charleston’s Municipal Golf Course was integrated quietly 
Friday without fuss or fanfare—the first such step in South Carolina. ... 
A similar suit is pending seeking the abolition of segregation in Charles- 
ton’s public schools.” *?? 

From Atlanta to Greensboro, blacks throughout the South were using 
golf cases to help them become leaders of the civil rights movement in 
their communities. Like George Simkins, Thomas Brewer was another 
local NAACP head who made golf integration a central component of his 
chapter’s activism. Unlike Simkins, it cost him his life. Brewer was a black 
physician who moved to Columbus, Georgia, in the 1920s and established 
the city’s NAACP chapter in 1939. By the 1950s he was already a well-known 
activist in the region; he had worked to provide more opportunities for 
black soldiers at nearby Fort Benning, organized publicly for black voting 
rights and school integration, and helped Columbus integrate its police 
force. Yet none of these accomplishments drew as much press as his Janu- 
ary 1956 attempt to integrate Columbus’s municipal golf course. Brewer 
and four other players (including a local gas station owner and lumber 
dealer) threatened to file a lawsuit after the city turned them away. Un- 
like some golf agitators (like Elmer Ward in Miami), these men were ac- 
complished golfers who played regularly at Fort Benning. All five shot in 
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the high 70s and low 8os, including Eddie Walker, a black employee at 
the base who had one arm. With help from the black press, Brewer’s cam- 
paign was Columbus’s headline civil rights issue in early 1956. “The whites 
are closed mouth. The colored people are enthused,” he told national re- 
porters when asked to describe how the golf fight was affecting the city.” 
One month later a white department store owner shot him seven times 
during an argument. Brewer died instantly, and his death was reported 
around the country. Local residents insisted he was targeted because of 
his civil rights work, while the black press reported that another NAACP 
leader in the South had been assassinated for his militancy, this time 
leaving his battle to integrate the golf course unfinished. “I prevailed on 
him last Saturday morning to stop his campaigning,” Brewer’s wife told 
reporters through tears. “He gave his life for his people.”’”* 

While nearly thirty golf-related lawsuits influenced the legal battle for 
integration, the game also seeped into the national civil rights narrative 
outside the courtroom. The movement exploded during the administra- 
tion of Dwight D. Eisenhower, a man who loved golf more than any U.S. 
president in history and who traveled to Georgia’s Augusta National Golf 
Club twenty-nine times while in office.’ By far it was golf, not civil rights 
or any other domestic issue, that most often prompted him to visit the 
South. The two courses Eisenhower commonly played—Augusta National 
and Burning Tree Club in Bethesda, Maryland—had no black (or female) 
members, and there is no evidence he ever played alongside black golf- 
ers anywhere. The president did play public courses while in office, in- 
cluding one of his favorites: Atlanta’s Bobby Jones Municipal, which he 
visited with friends after the Holmes decision and afterward embarrassed 
his private secretary by sharing “the latest nigger jokes” he heard while 
on the course.!”° E. Frederic Morrow, one of the few African Americans in 
Eisenhower’s administration, served as an advisor to the president and 
loved golf. He played with prominent golfers like George S. May (who 
welcomed him to Tam O’Shanter in 1957) and his friend Jackie Robinson. 
Yet in 1955 Vice President Richard Nixon seemed surprised when Morrow 
told him that he was unable to golf at private courses in the Washington, 
D.C., area. Nixon, who frequently joined Eisenhower at Burning Tree, as- 
sured Morrow that they would hit the links: “Well, as soon as this pressure 
permits, I’ll get two or three of our gang together and we'll play at one of 
the local clubs.”!”’ In the end, apparently neither Eisenhower nor Nixon 
ever invited Morrow to play. 

Golf was also major fodder for Eisenhower’s opponents: “Ben Hogan 
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for President. If We’re Going to Have a Golfer, Let’s Have a Good One,” 
read one critical bumper sticker??? In 1957 his Georgia golf trips rankled 
critics after the Little Rick Nine incident forced him to wade directly into 
the civil rights crisis. Telegrams to the president poured in from both 
opponents and supporters of integration, many needling him over golf. 
“I think this is more important than a game of golf,” wrote one woman 
from Birmingham, Alabama, reminding him that “the white people of 
Birmingham Ala and of the south disapprove of your decision in sending 
troops to Little Rock.” Meanwhile, a pro-integration telegram urged the 
president to “throw away golf clubs” and go to Little Rock to “lead negro 
children into school yourself.” Letters to the black press agreed: “It 
would be much healthier for the President’s conscience if he does some- 
thing about this rather than play golf,” wrote one reader.'*° Eisenhower 
eventually dispatched federal troops in September and forced Arkansas 
governor Orval Faubus to integrate Central High School (six years before 
a federal court integrated Little Rock’s municipal golf courses in 1963).'*" 

The president’s next trip to the South came two months later, in 
November 1957, when he again traveled to Augusta National. This time 
tension swirled before the visit. The radical pro-segregation Augusta 
Courier denounced “the butcher of Little Rock” for sending the troops 
to Arkansas: “He didn’t like it when they interrupted his golf game long 
enough to sign the order.”** Yet Eisenhower still received a warm wel- 
come from most whites, dodging reporters’ questions as he stepped off 
the plane to cheering crowds at Augusta’s Bush Field and hurrying off to 
the golf course: “Let’s get going,” he said. “I’ve got to get in nine holes.” 1’ 
Even the moderate black Atlanta Daily World, which supported Holmes 
earlier in 1955, celebrated Eisenhower’s many trips to the course, includ- 
ing another the following year: “Welcome again, Mr. President. Let golf 
continue to make Augusta famous.” "#4 

Yet the November 1957 visit was the president’s fifteenth in five years, 
and for many civil rights advocates his golfing escapades and friendly 
dealings with the elite course exemplified his apathy toward a growing 
movement. “The world has noted your eloquent pleas for freedom in 
Europe, South America and Asia,” read one civil rights petition. “Yet your 
only southern trip has been to play golf on the segregated Augusta Golf 
Course.” Others put it more bluntly: “You are little more than the highest 
salaried golf pro in the country,” wrote a Pennsylvania college student. 
Another from Ohio’s Oberlin College demanded that Eisenhower answer 
for segregation at both Augusta National and Burning Tree." Several 
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times Langston Hughes used his bombastic character “Jesse Semple” 
to assail both the president and Augusta National. “I wish Eisenhower 
would not go golfing in Georgia. ... He is about the most golfingest, goof- 
ingest President I ever seen,” Semple remarked in one column. In another 
he mockingly described plans for celebrations of a “White History Week,” 
culminating with Eisenhower “teeing off at Augusta, down in Georgia. 
Every TV screen in the country would show our great President knock- 
ing a golf ball all the way from Georgia to Alabama—Go, Jim Daddy!— 
right into Reverend King’s Montgomery backyard.” And in a third col- 
umn Semple imagined himself delivering a rousing speech to the United 
Nations, imploring the world “to contend with what Harlem thinks.” He 
ended with the poetic jab, “I will take your own golf stick and wham the 
world so far up into orbit until you will be shaken off the surface of the 
earth and everybody will wonder where have all the white folks gone.” 13° 

The movement's frustration with Eisenhower escalated after he de- 
clined a series of meetings with prominent African Americans and wors- 
ened the snubs by heading to the links instead. In February 1957, months 
before the crisis in Little Rock, Martin Luther King Jr. and the scLc asked 
for a meeting with the president in Montgomery, where the victorious bus 
boycott had just ended but supporters still faced violent backlash from 
whites. King urged Eisenhower to deliver a speech on civil rights in the 
South and denounce the violence. When the president declined and in- 
stead traveled to Augusta National, African Americans penned angry let- 
ters in response. “If anyone doubts the second class citizenship status of 
the American Negro, let him consider the following: President Eisenhower 
could not leave the golf course in Georgia to visit Montgomery, Alabama,” 
wrote one man from Harlem. Another in Philadelphia was less surprised: 
“He didn’t give up his golf for the other countries. Why would he for the 
Negro?”!%” Even back in Washington, D.C., Eisenhower continued to play 
segregated golf rather than meet with civil rights advocates. In Novem- 
ber 1958, 10,000 people descended on the capital for a civil rights march 
led by Coretta Scott King, actor Harry Belafonte, A. Philip Randolph, and 
Jackie Robinson. Eisenhower declined to meet with any of the delegates 
and instead spent the day at Burning Tree, as Belafonte and a group of 
students picketed the White House. Three weeks later he again chose golf 
at Burning Tree over a meeting with Dorothy Height and representatives 
from the National Council of Negro Women.'*® 

Notably, one black organization did have better luck getting a response 
from President Eisenhower: the United Golfers Association. During the 
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1959 UGA National in Washington, the White House allowed delegates 
to visit while the president was away. In a small ceremony one of Eisen- 
hower’s aides accepted gifts on his behalf, including an honorary UGA 
membership and a citation signed by Charlie Sifford wishing Ike “might 
someday enjoy the thrill of a hole-in-one.” The president responded with 
a letter indicating he was “truly grateful” for the membership and wished 
for UGA members “many hours of the sport we love so much.” 1° 

By the time students from nearby Paine College picketed Eisenhower’s 
final trip to Augusta National in December 1960, it was clear that in- 
creased civil rights agitation was prompting more direct, militant chal- 
lenges to golf segregation outside the courtroom. This included the stu- 
dent sit-in movement, which at times targeted public golf facilities. “Like 
the sit-in demonstrations, desegregation of public owned golf courses 
is showing signs of spreading in Southern states,” exclaimed the Atlanta 
Daily World in 1961."° After the Eisenhower protest, students in Georgia 
employed more pickets and sit-ins at Augusta National, as well as in local 
campaigns elsewhere in the state. Savannah’s sit-in movement, which 
began in March 1960, successfully targeted the municipal golf course, 
prompting the city to integrate the facility in 1961 and appoint a black 
representative to the parks board.“ 

Tactics also escalated in adjacent Mississippi, especially its capital, 
Jackson. There black residents were angered after the city proposed a seg- 
regated, black municipal course in 1955 (many white golfers voiced oppo- 
sition as well, upset that their city planned to use public dollars for black 
golf)? Jackson’s African Americans had long found sporadic opportu- 
nities to play golf on private courses, including while working as caddies 
and support staff at Colonial Country Club and Millsaps College. Colo- 
nial was a well-known club that hosted an LPGA event in 1957 and 1958, 
while the course at Millsaps, opened in 1901, was the oldest in Mississippi. 
“Growing up around Millsaps College, I grew up on the golf course,” re- 
called Fred Clark, who was born in 1943 and caddied at both Colonial and 
Millsaps during the 1950s. “And they wouldn't allow black students to play 
on the golf course. Although I played out there.” “* In 1968 Jackson’s other 
private club, the Country Club of Jackson, was the first to formally invite 
an African American after Mississippi NAACP chairman Aaron Henry, a 
pharmacist, was welcomed to a meeting of the Mississippi Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. “So I went down to the meeting and went down to the 
country club—ain’t never played golfin my life,” Henry recalled. “I swung 
my stick—ain’t no black guy here ever been out there either.” Henry was 
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not intimidated and ruffled feathers by bringing as his guest Myrlie Evers, 
the widow of slain activist Medgar Evers: “And out of about 400 persons 
present there were only two black people present and that was me and 
Myrlie.” 44 

As for public golf, Jackson’s NAacP Youth Council took on the issue 
with more assertiveness in the late 1950s, demanding access to the city’s 
municipal courses. The persistent youth were turned away for a myriad 
of reasons (including not having golf shoes), but in 1963 two black stu- 
dents were finally allowed to play under police surveillance. The city 
faced white backlash after the news broke and immediately attempted to 
re-segregate the links.'*° Black golfers in the North showed their solidarity 
for such bold tactics. In July 1961 the Philadelphia NAAcpP hosted a golf 
tournament at Cobbs Creek to raise funds for the hundreds of Freedom 
Riders jailed in Mississippi that summer; the UGa’s Fairview Golf Club 
helped organize the event.'“6 

In the South golfalso intersected directly with the local movements led 
by King and the scLc. Just as the game received a mixed reception from 
top NAACP leaders, from Ella Baker and Roy Wilkins to Constance Baker 
Motley and Thurgood Marshall, so too did its symbolism differ among 
SCLC leaders. The SCLC was an organization led primarily by south- 
ern black ministers, who at times embraced golf but also signaled that 
recreation was less important in the crusade for divine justice and equal 
rights. The stereotype of golfers as church escapees was strong: during 
a Thanksgiving Day sermon at King’s Ebenezer Church in Atlanta, Rev. 
Ralph Abernathy bemoaned those who golfed on Sunday “instead of wor- 
shipping and praising God.”™” Yet scLc ministers understood that the 
movement was about equality in secular life, and in many southern towns 
municipal golf courses remained the largest swath of white-only space; 
that alone made them visible, symbolic battlegrounds even without golf. 
When the sit-in movement reached Sewanee, Tennessee, in 1962, the Ku 
Klux Klan burned a large cross on the golf course in response.’*8 SCLC 
ministers likewise recognized the need to take the fight to the links. “We 
must find ways to carry our objectives and the nonviolent movement to 
the people not only in the churches,” remarked Rev. Joseph Lowery in his 
keynote address at the scLc’s 1964 convention, “but in the pool halls... 
golf courses, barber shops, checker games, tennis set and domino set— 
the middle class, lower class and those with hardly any class.” “° 

The organization’s leadership featured one prolific golfer: Rev. Wyatt 
Tee Walker, King’s chief of staff and scLc executive director from 1960 to 
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1964. As a young, flamboyant pastor in 1950s Virginia, Wyatt had a fond- 
ness for yachting, golf, and Bermuda shorts, which set him apart from 
most southern preachers. Once he became executive director, he con- 
tinued to play with supporters, including Jackie Robinson.’°° However, 
when a local municipal course in Virginia was leased to avoid integra- 
tion, Walker chose to downplay his interest in the game for fear of being 
branded an elitist, a decision he came to regret. “I’m an avid golfer,” he 
told an interviewer in 1967. “I always felt that we should have made an 
attack on that, but I didn’t want to lead it because everybody knew I like 
golfing; that would be selfish. So I always worked on the schools or some- 
thing other than the golf course. To this day, I understand it hasn’t been 
worked out.” 1°! 

The SCLC started dealing more directly with golf after turning its atten- 
tion to Georgia in 1962. That April King made his first visit to Augusta, 
strategically scheduled to take place one week before Augusta National 
hosted the most important golf tournament in the world, the Masters. 
King spoke at Tabernacle Baptist Church, where he called for “a second 
emancipation proclamation” in the South. He was joined by Rev. C. S. 
Hamilton, leader of Augusta’s NAACP chapter, who encouraged the con- 
gregation “to integrate and attend” the Masters “on Sunday.” !*? (This was 
a significant statement coming from a minister.) The audience cheered, 
and Atlanta’s wsBTV aired footage of Hamilton’s call and King’s speech, 
interspersed with clips of white patrons at Augusta National. Although 
local groups had already picketed the course for two years, King’s visit 
helped legitimize Augusta National (and golf in general) as a worthy tar- 
get of the civil rights movement. “King ‘Masters’ Augusta,” headlined the 
SCLC’s press release. “King was accorded an unprecedented response in 
this western Georgia resort city prior to the internationally famed Mas- 
ters Golf Tournament.” °? 

In 1962 the scLc focused most of its attention on Albany, four hours 
south of Augusta. Don White was eleven years old when the movement 
came to his county. He lived on a cotton plantation twenty-five miles out- 
side Albany when King arrived to conduct one of the more iconic civil 
rights campaigns in history. That year King, the SCLC, and the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) spent significant time in the 
city, facing off against local police chief Laurie Pritchett. Ultimately, the 
Albany Movement achieved little success (some even called it King’s big- 
gest failure), but for White it helped produce important opportunities. 

The campaign targeted Albany’s segregated municipal course, but 
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rural black kids like White tended to have less knowledge of the game: 
“Td seen a putter, I think, and a driver, too,” he recalled. “But I had no 
idea what they were used for.”!°* Yet Albany was headquarters for Mac- 
Gregor Golf, one of the world’s largest manufacturers of golf equipment. 
MacGregor was a major contributor to the local economy and growing 
rapidly; in 1961, just months before the movement started, it opened a 
massive, 175,000-square-foot production facility in Albany. The com- 
pany also signed an endorsement deal with Jack Nicklaus, then a prom- 
ising, twenty-one-year-old player who had just turned professional that 
November.'** Meanwhile, White had no experience with golf but did have 
a special gift for craftsmanship, spending countless hours working on 
projects with his grandfather in the family’s shed. After high school he 
got a job grinding iron heads at the plant. “When I started at MacGregor, 
I had never picked up a golf club in my life.” 5° 

By 1972 Nicklaus was the world’s top player, and his clubs were hand- 
crafted by Don White; by 1980 many considered White the best club- 
maker in the industry. “Using only a lathe, White is able to transform nine 
chunks of steel into the best-looking, softest-feeling, most evenly bal- 
anced set of forged irons money can buy,” proclaimed Sports Illustrated. 
For twenty-five years he made clubs for dozens of top professionals, from 
Arnold Palmer and Nancy Lopez to Greg Norman and Ben Crenshaw. 
“Don has a gift from God,” said pro Chi Chi Rodriguez. “It’s what the 
greats like Ruth, Picasso and Mozart all had—genius.”*’ Nicklaus visited 
the Albany plant the week before he won his first Masters in 1963, present- 
ing Georgia governor Carl Sanders with a set of his signature irons pro- 
duced at the facility. “Thanks, Jack, for a real fine Georgia product,” the 
governor quipped.'** In 1978 Nicklaus met with White personally before 
he decided to purchase MacGregor Golf. 

It was a remarkable journey for White, one that began with an oppor- 
tunity at the Albany plant and was helped by the movement. However, it 
ultimately provided few economic benefits. His clubs were used to win 
twelve major championships and tens of millions of dollars, but until 1988 
he made $10 an hour; in 1996 his salary was only $35,000. “Maybe it hasn’t 
been fair,” said one MacGregor representative. “But we’ve sort of kept 
Donny under wraps so nobody steals him.”*59 

Sites like Augusta National, Bobby Jones Municipal, and MacGregor’s 
Albany plant made Georgia an important meeting ground for race and 
golf, but the game did not go away when the movement turned its at- 
tention back to Alabama. In 1963 the scLc launched a campaign in Bir- 
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mingham that became the largest, most visible in its history. Wyatt Walker 
spent a week in California before heading to Alabama: “playing a little 
golf, relaxing, and getting myself strong for Birmingham.” ™®° Meanwhile, 
King had a good friend in the city, John Drew, in whose home he usually 
stayed whenever he visited. Drew was a black real estate executive and 
neighbors with Arthur Shores, Birmingham’s NAACP attorney. Both Drew 
and Shores were crucial to the 1963 campaign and hosted King throughout 
that year, and they were also close friends who loved golf. Their infatua- 
tion prompted regular golfing vacations to Jamaica, excursions that were 
well known in Birmingham and drew adverse attention. (Ralph Aber- 
nathy wrote that the duo’s golfing drove “whites wild with envy.”)'* Yet 
as in Atlanta, Greensboro, and elsewhere, golf also divided Birmingham’s 
NAACP chapter, well before the SCLC arrived. Some moderate members 
emphasized the issue in the late 1940s and privately encouraged the city 
to build a black golf course. They included the branch’s president, W. C. 
Patton, as well as its former president, E. W. Taggart. Others in the leader- 
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ship were appalled: resigning in 1952, branch secretary Emory Jackson 
denounced the “elitist” move as “a shocking and disgraceful departure 
from NAACP principles.”!°? In 1953 Patton, Taggart, and the moderates 
prevailed, and the city opened its black-only golf course, which it named 
for a white man: Birmingham mayor Cooper Green.’ 

The move came just in time to help Birmingham’s white officials jus- 
tify segregated golf in the wake of the Supreme Court’s landmark rulings. 
In 1954 voters passed a referendum banning whites and blacks from par- 
ticipating together in “games of cards, dice, dominoes, checkers, softball, 
basketball, baseball, football, golf and track.” While cities like Houston 
responded to Brown and Holmes by integrating municipal links, the black 
press noted that Birmingham was doing the opposite: emboldened by its 
black course, it was redoubling efforts to segregate public recreation. En- 
forcement of the ban was up to Birmingham’s outspoken, pro-segregation 
police commissioner, Eugene “Bull” Connor. The city was later joined by 
Selma (1956) and Montgomery (1958), which also specifically listed golf 
in their ordinances barring integrated recreation.'®* 

Meanwhile, as Birmingham drew a harder line on segregated golf, its 
more militant black activists began to exert more influence. Local min- 
ister Fred Shuttlesworth, an SCLC cofounder who later encouraged King 
to launch the 1963 campaign, laid the groundwork in 1959 by organiz- 
ing a lawsuit of fifteen black residents who sued for access to Birming- 
ham’s recreation facilities. In 1961 they prevailed in Shuttlesworth v. Gay- 
lord. Notably, it was a federal ruling that drew primarily from previous 
cases specifically focused on golf, including Holmes v. Atlanta, Holley v. 
City of Portsmouth, Fayson v. Beard, Ward v. Miami, Moorhead v. City of 
Fort Lauderdale, and Simkins v. City of Greensboro. Birmingham’s white 
leaders responded within hours of the ruling: “So far as I am concerned, 
all white and colored parks, swimming pools and golf links will be closed,” 
Bull Connor announced.!® 

Birmingham thus closed its four municipal courses before King and 
the scLc launched their movement in April 1963, making it the largest 
city in the country to shutter its public golf facilities in response to the 
civil rights movement. Shuttlesworth and the local NAacpP debate over 
the black golf course quickly faded into the background as the world 
watched Connor battle with hundreds of student protesters in the city. 
Yet many whites, including Mayor Arthur Hanes, vividly remembered the 
golf issue and yearned for the moderate NAACP that had supported seg- 
regating public courses ten years earlier. “You talk about economics for 
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Negroes, their standard of living in Birmingham is higher than that of 
100 per cent of the black people throughout the world outside the United 
States,” an exasperated Hanes pleaded as the city descended into chaos. 
“Have a golf course for ’em. Cost the taxpayers $22,000 a year to subsi- 
dize it, for the Negroes to play golf. Now what is so wrong to ask them 
to play golf on their own golf course, which is the same as the ones the 
white people have?” That night a bomb went off at Birmingham’s Gaston 
Motel, where King had been staying hours before. Another damaged the 
house of his younger brother, A. D. King. Birmingham’s 1952 municipal 
course for black golfers was now fueling white resentment of the move- 
ment, helping turn Birmingham into Bombingham.’®* And it remained 
a particular sore spot with city leaders: integrating courses was one of 
the movement’s demands during the demonstrations but was not a part 
of the unofficial agreement that ended the unrest in May. Not until June 
27 did the city finally reopen and integrate three of its four municipal 
courses, more than seventeen months after they were closed.'®” 

Events in Montgomery and Birmingham overshadowed those in other 
black communities in Alabama that fought to integrate their public links. 
In Shuttlesworth the coalition had sued to integrate all public facilities, 
while that same year blacks in Mobile won a similar lawsuit that spe- 
cifically targeted the municipal golf course. Unlike Birmingham, Mobile 
did not build a separate black links and instead argued in court as late 
as 1958 that it wanted to do so but lacked the money. In 1961 a federal 
judge ordered the integration of the course in Sawyer v. City of Mobile, 
handing victory to the players but denying them the $5,000 in damages 
they sought as compensation for years of driving to Pensacola and New 
Orleans to play? The case made few headlines but was noteworthy for 
a different reason: it was the first time golf desegregation drew the at- 
tention of the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI). An FBI field report 
from Mobile noted the ruling and mentioned that integration was sub- 
sequently “confined to the Golf Course and no mention was made of its 
facilities, such as the Club House and rest room.” The report also indi- 
cated that Mobile’s African Americans immediately took advantage of the 
court-ordered access, even though the city was intent on continuing seg- 
regation of the nongolf amenities: “Negroes are using the Municipal Golf 
Course in segregated groups,” it read. “It was reported that the golf pro 
... Said that a separate apartment in the Club House will be set aside for 
the use of Negro players.” 16° 
The FBI's interest in everyday life on an Alabama municipal course 
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signaled what was to come. By the late 1960s the civil rights movement— 
which for some was a unified, simple call for dignity in the South—grew 
more complex and contentious, as battles over race, identity, and inte- 
gration raged nationwide. An increase in more militant, violent con- 
frontations threatened to fracture the movement (and America) beyond 
repair. For most historians it is the point in the story where recreation 
and amusement truly take a back seat: surely nothing is more incompat- 
ible with golf than groups like the Black Panthers and the Revolutionary 
Action Movement. Yet by the 1970s a new generation of African Ameri- 
cans were as interested in the game as ever; many of them had no prob- 
lem reconciling golf with the times and bringing Black Power to the links. 
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Black Power on the Links 


SUMMER 1960—COBBS CREEK, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Standing face-to-face in the street, Max Stanford and the white 
police officer were about to come to blows. Driving to Cobbs 
Creek for a round of golf, the head of Philadelphia's Fairview 
Golf Club had nearly collided with the patrolman’s car after 
the officer cut him off at an intersection. Cursing at Stanford, 
the angry officer jumped out of his vehicle and approached. 
Stanford, too, emerged to defend himself. 

He was arrested and brought to the local station. His son, 
Max Jr., ran two and a half miles from the family’s home and 
arrived just as his father was being arraigned. It was not the 
first time Max Jr., a freshman in college, had seen his father 
militantly stand up to whites, and he was not afraid to, either. 

“When the cops told me to leave, I said that | wasn't going 
anywhere, that this isn’t Mississippi,” he remembered fourteen 
years later. “Anticipating the attack of the pigs, my father and 
| paired off back to back, preparing to do battle; because he 
wasn't going to let anything happen to me and | wasn’t going 
to let anything happen to him.” 

Soon Max and his father were redeemed. The magistrate 
rebuked the white officer, apologized to the elder Stanford, 
and—in the words of Max Jr—asked “if he wanted to press 
charges against the pig that arrested him.” Stanford declined 
and walked out of the precinct with his son. 

Five years later Max Sr. would become head of the UGA. 

His wife, Winnie, was president of Green's Ladies Golf Club, 
Philadelphia's top organization for black female players. 
Together they were national leaders in the world of black golf 
who saw no disconnect between racial militancy and their love 
of the game. It was also a seminal moment in the life of young 


Max Jr. Two years later he established the Revolutionary Action 
Movement, one of the most militant Black Power organizations 
in American history. For the Stanford family and Philadelphia’s 
black golf scene, a new phase of militancy went hand in hand 
with the game of privilege.’ 


On September 6, 1972, five men arrived at St. Croix’s Foun- 
tain Valley Golf Club armed with an array of pistols, shotguns, and ma- 
chine guns. Rounding up white golfers and black workers, they robbed 
the pro shop, hurled racial insults at the whites, and started shooting, 
murdering eight on the spot and wounding four others. It was a massacre 
that shocked the U.S. territory and significantly influenced the island for 
years to come. “This is absolutely the worst thing ever to happen in the 
Virgin Islands,” St. Croix’s lieutenant governor said as he organized one 
of the largest manhunts in Caribbean history.? Twenty-five years later, 
scholar G. Elmer Griffin, a native islander, concurred: “We have never 
stopped recounting these events here in St. Croix, despite considerable 
pressure to forget. The massacre exists like a grim and poignant fable, a 
lament and a warning about biting the tourist hand that feeds you.”* 

What at first seemed a horrific robbery turned out to be much more: 
a bloodbath over race, tourism, and black militancy played out on what 
famed architect Robert Trent Jones Sr. described as “the loveliest golf 
course I ever designed.”* Dressed in army fatigues, the perpetrators were 
Afro-Caribbean, and six of the dead were white tourists. Considered a 
top golf facility in the region, Fountain Valley was a brand-new course 
owned by Laurance Rockefeller, grandson of golf devotee John D. Rocke- 
feller. Laurance commissioned Jones to carve the 330-acre course out of 
4,000 lush acres (nearly 8 percent of St. Croix’s total area) he purchased 
in 1966. Under the management of his company, RockResorts, the course 
was adjacent to the island’s lush rainforest. For some islanders it sym- 
bolized misguided golf development catering to the luxurious whims of 
white tourists. St. Croix’s government was predominately black, and most 
of its land remained black owned as well. Yet Fountain Valley embodied a 
growing disparity in wealth that ran along racial lines: most of the island’s 
businesses were owned by a small group of whites who controlled much 
of its capital. “Fountain Valley Golf Course was the symbol of racial and 
economic inequality on St. Croix,” Griffin wrote. “The territorialization, 
elitism, and culture of service that characterize resort golf made it an 
ample target for resentment killing.”® 
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The FBI certainly feared as much. Most Americans were transfixed by 
terrorism elsewhere in the world (the Fountain Valley killings occurred 
one day after the Munich massacre, in which terrorists abducted and 
killed eleven Israeli athletes at the 1972 Summer Olympic Games), but 
the incident on St. Croix elicited an intense response from the U.S. gov- 
ernment. Attorney General Richard Kleindienst ordered the FBI and the 
U.S. Marshals Service to take over the case, and the Pentagon dispatched 
150 soldiers to help coordinate the manhunt and enforce an islandwide 
curfew. “We became an occupied territory,” Griffin recalled.° Local whites 
petitioned for the outside help, claiming the island’s black leaders were 
incompetent and corrupt. As rumors spread that the killings were meant 
to spark a race war, two dozen FBI agents set up a command post at the 
course and began to broaden their investigation amid reports of “planned 
arson against [the] property of white residents.”” 

Within a week all five men were captured, and ten months later they 
stood trial. The suspects also sent detailed statements to the Black Pan- 
ther Party in Oakland, California, in which they pronounced themselves 
political prisoners, proclaimed their innocence, and insisted authori- 
ties had tortured them in captivity. Soon the case of the “Virgin Island 5” 
was a cause célebre for radical, black nationalist organizations. The Pan- 
thers set up a defense fund and denounced “plans to use these five young 
men as scapegoats to appease White anger at the slayings.” Two promi- 
nent civil rights attorneys traveled to St. Croix to represent the men. One, 
William Kunstler, had defended the Chicago Seven, Malcolm X, and 
Martin Luther King Jr. Kunstler offered to defend the five pro bono and 
eventually represented one at trial. The other attorney, Chauncey Esk- 
ridge, had just defended Muhammad Ali before the Supreme Court in 
Clay v. U.S. (1971) and was the scic’s chief legal counsel in the late 1960s.° 

Unlike the Panthers, other radical groups did not dispute the men’s 
guilt and instead celebrated the violence. Trinidad’s black nationalist 
movement, the National Joint Action Committee, called them “Black 
Freedom Fighters” who were “struggling to secure the Liberation of 
their people from Euro-american control, by any means necessary.” The 
committee also recognized the broader, symbolic link between golf and 
racism as well as the more specific context surrounding the incident: “It 
was no accident that the Fountain Valley Golf Course became a target for 
our brothers fighting for their freedom in St. Croix. This Golf Course is 
only a small part of a large complex that is owned by the infamous Rocke- 
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feller family. . . . Black people are conscious that TOURISM IS WHORISM 
and are prepared to prevent it. . .. So the blow that was dealt at the Foun- 
tain Valley Golf Course was a blow for all Black people. It was an act to 
free us.”1° 

In the end, most sympathizers stateside did not condone the violence 
and insisted the Virgin Island 5 were innocent. Backed by their high- 
profile lawyers, the men testified that FBI agents had detained them on 
a Fountain Valley putting green and subjected them to a range of tor- 
ture, including electrical shocks, chokings, beatings, and pistol whip- 
pings. One defendant, Meral Smith, testified that a noose was placed 
around his neck and he was hanged from a tree on the course, where 
FBI agents jerked him from the ground dozens of times to elicit a con- 
fession. These claims further enraged the Panthers, who denounced the 
“extreme torture” used against the men: “A recent . . . hearing in the case 
of five Black Virgin Islanders disclosed new and condemning evidence of 
the corruption and brutality of the U.S. colonial police,” announced the 
Black Panther newspaper." By November 1972, agents with the U.S. Naval 
Criminal Investigative Service were warned that “natives” in the Virgin 
Islands planned to “terrorize” the territory in response to the incident. 
And rumors swirled that stateside groups like the Panthers would join in, 
traveling to the islands to “shoot Whites and burn their properties and 
businesses.” ” 

The federal government dispatched a team of U.S. marshals to provide 
security for the tense proceedings (led by the same man who directed 
security for the Chicago Seven trial in 1969). While Kunstler continued 
to portray the men as “Robin Hood revolutionaries,” the trial descended 
into what one local paper called “a civil rights circus,” as the group’s ring- 
leader, Vietnam veteran Ishmael LaBeet, declared his guilt in a series of 
courtroom outbursts.” After lengthy deliberation the jury convicted all 
five in August 1973, and they were sentenced to life in prison. In 1984 La- 
Beet was on American Airlines flight 626 en route to a federal prison in 
Pennsylvania when he emerged from the lavatory with a gun, overpow- 
ered four armed guards, and ordered the pilots to fly the plane and its 198 
passengers to Cuba, where he received asylum.”* Two years later Rock- 
Resorts reopened Fountain Valley and renamed it the Carambola Beach 
Resort and Golf Club, making it, as Griffin notes, “the only course in the 
history of golf to begin as a resort, become a massacre scene, then be- 
come headquarters for an FBI manhunt, only to return unchanged to the 
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business of golf.” Yet it was never the same place; when President Bill 
Clinton visited St. Croix for golf in the 1990s, he avoided the island’s top 
course because of its violent past. 

The Fountain Valley massacre was the most striking incident of racial 
violence in the history of golf. Beginning in the late 1960s, however, black 
militancy intersected with the game on numerous occasions. As organi- 
zations like the SCLC, SNCC, and CORE staged protests to integrate golf 
courses, more radical groups, such as the Black Panthers, tended to cast 
the game aside as permanently racist. The Panthers’ support for the Vir- 
gin Island 5 had nothing to do with making golf more inclusive; to the 
Panthers, golf was forever, hopelessly white. When Bobby Seale ran for 
mayor of Oakland in 1973, he promised to increase municipal golf fees by 
50 percent to help pay for expanded social programs because it seemed 
an easy way to redistribute capital along racial lines." Some black nation- 
alist groups went much further in their critiques, particularly those that 
emphasized Marxism and rebuked the black middle class. Leaders of the 
Congress of African People denounced the Naacp for supporting the 
“few Negro elite” and “the integration of country clubs, tennis clubs, golf 
clubs, etc.” Hekima Ana, vice president of the nationalist group Repub- 
lic of New Africa, recalled growing up in a poor neighborhood of Char- 
lotte and reselling golf balls he stole from whites on the nearby course, 
a key childhood experience that shaped his understanding of wealth 
discrepancy and poverty in the city. The popularity of golf in Charlotte’s 
black community and the integration of its courses meant little to the 
young radical: “We were always looking down, hoping to find a penny 
or maybe a nickel.”’® In New Jersey supporters of activist Amiri Baraka 
and the Black Arts Movement also had little patience for the game, espe- 
cially when they discovered that the white leader of the state’s Demo- 
cratic Party, Salvatore Bontempo, operated a white-only country club 
near Newark. “Despite the countless number of Black people who worked 
very hard in supporting this so-called liberal white politician, Salvatore 
is really an arch enemy of Black people,” announced Baraka’s newspaper 
Black New Ark, railing against segregation at Braidburn Country Club. “It 
is a pathetic situation! A demented cracker like Salvatore can manage to 
flock to the black community during election time as a liberal white boy; 
then at night, he’s back in the suburbs having ‘Klan’ cocktails inside a 
luxurious wall-to-wall carpet country club. ”!° 

There was thus little room for black golf in organizations like the Re- 
public of New Africa, the Congress of African People, or the Black Pan- 
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thers, yet still a surprising number of militants had no problem embrac- 
ing the game. Robert F. Williams was a civil rights leader in Monroe, North 
Carolina, who sought exile in Cuba and was expelled by the NaacP after 
he embraced black nationalism and armed resistance; his 1962 book 
Negroes with Guns was a major influence on the Panthers. But Williams 
also recognized the popularity of golf among African Americans in Mon- 
roe, Charlotte, and Gastonia, and issued militant calls for greater black 
access to the links. Three times during the summer of 1960 he also led 
groups of black youth to the public swimming pool at the Monroe Coun- 
try Club, a campaign he had first launched in 1957 (they were turned away 
by crowds of whites hurling racial slurs and threatening violence). Two 
months before he fled the country in August 1961, his radical newsletter 
denounced the continued discrimination blacks faced at Monroe’s sup- 
posedly integrated public golf course: “Although local whites (out of the 
goodness of their hearts) have opened the Jim Crow walls at the city- 
owned golf course a ‘little’ guests of Afro-Americans are continuously 
being insulted, cursed and turned away by the operator. This proves that 
such give-ins on their terms cannot and should not be acceptable by the 
Afro-American masses. . .. A hand-out is always on the terms of the giver 
while a demand must be met according to terms agreeable to all.””° 

The greatest link between black nationalism and golf was forged in 
Philadelphia, where radicals met at the city’s black Fairview Golf Club 
and where uGA president Max Stanford’s son, Max Stanford Jr., founded 
the Revolutionary Action Movement (RAM) in 1962. The elder Stanford’s 
rise to become head of the UGA epitomized how working-class African 
Americans found access to the links. Born in 1918 in rural Maryland, he 
joined the ccc in the 1930s, was a photographer with the Signal Corp dur- 
ing World War II, and afterward worked as an exterminator in Philadel- 
phia. Although Max Jr. became a leading figure in the Black Power move- 
ment, Max Sr. was a fierce militant in his own right. “Dad often told me 
that he did not like the honky and had fought the honky for many years,” 
the younger Stanford wrote of his father in 1969. “He was not an integra- 
tionist. ... He took great pride in blackness though he did not express it 
in the jargon of today’s militants who are revolutionaries. He could have 
been considered a bourgeois black nationalist.”*' In the 1950s the elder 
Stanford became a leading figure in the world of black golf, serving as 
head of the Fairview club (founded in 1927, it was one the uGa’s original 
affiliates) and later as UGA president from 1965 until his death in 1969. 
He also encouraged his wife to take up the game, and during the 1960s 
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Black women playing at Cobbs Creek Golf Club in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, ca. 1960s. 
Included are seven-time UGA women’s champion Ethel Funches, two-time champion 
Vernice Turner, and runner-up Alma Arvin (Courtesy USGA Museum). 


Winifred “Winnie” Stanford served as president of the city’s largest orga- 
nization for black female golfers, Green’s Ladies Golf Club. Under their 
leadership Philadelphia’s black golf scene continued to thrive, and Fair- 
view established a meeting space at 5725 Vine Street. Less than a mile 
from Cobbs Creek, it was a de facto private clubhouse for the munici- 
pal course’s black golfers—from everyday, working-class players like 
Max Sr. to Philly golf stars like Howard Wheeler and Charlie Sifford. Led 
by Max Sr., Fairview hosted the 1956 UGA National at Cobbs Creek (which 
Sifford and Thelma Cowans won). In 1968, the legendary Wheeler col- 
lapsed and died during a meeting at the clubhouse.”” Shortly before his 
own death in 1969, Max Sr. was also one of the founders of Freeway Golf 
Course, located fifteen miles outside Philadelphia in Sicklerville, New Jer- 
sey. That year it became the first black-owned-and-operated course to 
host the uGA National?’ 

The Fairview clubhouse at 5725 Vine was thus a key meeting space 
for black golfers in America, and by the late 1960s it was also under sus- 
tained FBI surveillance. Like many African Americans in West Philadel- 
phia, the Stanford family engaged in increasingly heated confrontations 
with whites, especially law enforcement officers. In 1957 the community 
accused police of robbing the body of a dead black golfer on Cobbs Creek 
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after he was killed by a lightning strike. Three years later Max Sr. and his 
son had their memorable encounter with police following a traffic inci- 
dent.?* Moreover, followers of the Nation of Islam (No1) had also started 
meeting at the clubhouse. Malcolm X lived briefly in Philadelphia and 
regularly visited its NOI contingent thereafter. In 1957 an FBI informant 
reported him mocking Eisenhower (“the great white father”) for his golf 
vacations in Georgia during a speech at the Philadelphia temple.”° By 
1964 a dissident group—led by Wallace Muhammad, son of No1 founder 
Elijah Muhammad—was questioning the elder Muhammad’s leadership 
and began meeting on their own at 5725 Vine. The clubhouse established 
by UGA president Max Stanford Sr. for black golfers at Cobbs Creek now 
rivaled the local Nor temple as a gathering place for black radicals in 
Philadelphia, which drew FBI surveillance. Agents noted that twenty-five 
prominent “dissident NoI members” attended the first meeting; most 
were followers of Wallace Muhammad or Malcolm X who had been “ex- 
pelled from the Nor.””° As well as attracting FBI attention, the clubhouse 
also developed a seedy reputation among some moderate African Ameri- 
cans. In a letter to the Philadelphia Tribune one black couple encouraged 
the community to “fight the Fairview Golf Club, which would be destruc- 
tion to our youth and neighborhood. ... We do not need the Fairview Golf 
Club with its bar [and] dancehall.”?” 

As the NOI met at Fairview’s clubhouse, Max Stanford Jr. was busy 
taking his father’s militancy to new extremes. He helped establish RAM in 
1962 and quickly convinced Malcolm X to join the group at a meeting in 
Harlem (RAM would be the only secular political organization Malcolm 
ever joined before his 1964 pilgrimage to Mecca). Stanford also clashed 
with police again during a 1963 protest that turned violent, and by 1967 
Philadelphia’s police commissioner and future mayor, Frank Rizzo, con- 
sidered him the city’s most dangerous militant. FBI director J. Edgar 
Hoover agreed, publicly calling Ram “a highly secret all-Negro, Marxist- 
Leninist, Chinese Communist-oriented organization which advocates 
guerrilla warfare to obtain its goals.””* In 1966 Stanford and a group of 
RAM members were arrested for planning to assassinate NAACP execu- 
tive director Roy Wilkins and Whitney Young, head of the Urban League. 
By the time Stanford was exonerated, he was under permanent FBI sur- 
veillance, including investigations into his family’s background and 
his father’s involvement in the black golf scene. The fact that both men 
shared the same name, Maxwell Stanford, raised further red flags. Agents 
were wary when they discovered the elder Stanford was helping orga- 
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nize international golf tours for African Americans. The outings began in 
1967, and Stanford helped lead one of the first that summer: a two-week 
golf trip to Spain. Agents followed the lead-up to the trip, concerned over 
either of the Stanford men leaving the country, especially the potential 
for Max Jr. to travel surreptitiously on his father’s passport.” In 1964 the 
younger Stanford had already visited Cuba, where he met with the radi- 
cal leader who most inspired him: Robert F. Williams. Williams served 
as a mentor and sent letters from Cuba. In turn, RAM called Williams its 
“president-in-exile,” and Stanford helped distribute Williams’s news- 
letter (the Crusader) around the country.*° On the subject of golf, how- 
ever, the two appeared to feel differently. A generation of militants, from 
more mild agitators like Max Stanford Sr. to radicals like Williams, had 
no problem embracing golf or fighting for black access to the game. But 
RAM’s publications eventually echoed younger groups like the Black Pan- 
thers, the Congress of African People, and the Republic of New Africa, 
criticizing black golfers as elitist and out of touch with the movement. 
RAM followers traveled to Jamaica and published a scathing description 
of “a vacationing Afro-american dentist from Washington, D.C.” When 
asked, the man indicated he did notice “some poverty on his way to the 
golf course” but claimed “it couldn’t be too bad” because of the island’s 
warm climate. “Then he gathered up his golf clubs and moved on,” con- 
cluded the bitter report. 

The Stanford men thus represented opposites when it came to golfand 
black militancy. Golf had uniquely merged with black radicalism in Phila- 
delphia, especially in the Stanford family, which Max Jr. acknowledged 
when he praised his working-class father for embracing Black Power 
while leading the nation’s largest organization of black golfers. Yet there 
were limits to the extent to which young revolutionaries were willing to 
overlook the game’s historical connection to whiteness, imperialism, and 
capitalism. 

However, some black nationalists embraced golf for a completely dif- 
ferent reason: because they championed black capitalism, not Marxism. 
This included many organizations that placed themselves in the tradi- 
tion of radical leader Marcus Garvey. For these, the key to black mili- 
tancy was the establishment of a separate, self-sufficient capitalist econ- 
omy that served African Americans. Football star Jim Brown founded one 
of the more popular “black capitalist” groups in 1969: the Black Economic 
Union. While embracing Black Power, and even the culture of black na- 
tionalism, the union nevertheless rejected militancy and instead called 
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for more black-owned businesses in America’s urban areas and a flour- 
ishing of black capitalism. A prolific golfer, Brown helped organize a series 
of Black Economic Union golf tournaments to raise funds for his organi- 
zation.*? One supporter was Maggie Hathaway, the crusader for black golf 
in Los Angeles who also linked black capitalism, golf, and Black Power. In 
1969 entertainer James Brown lent his likeness to “Black and Brown trade 
stamps,” intended for black businesses to distribute to their customers 
as a loyalty program. Hathaway urged golfers to use them at Los Angeles 
courses and golf shops, an economic protest at the lack of black owner- 
ship in the city’s golf industry. She joined others in noting that few manu- 
facturers had ever supplied golf equipment to the black community, and 
when they did, their efforts had not met with success. After his deal with 
Burke Golf in the early 1950s, Charlie Sifford inked a more substantial 
deal with Kroydon Golf for his own signature line of golf clubs. Adver- 
tised in black newspapers around the country, the clubs were introduced 
in 1960 but flopped. In a series of controversial remarks, Sifford publicly 
blamed black people for not buying his clubs. Yet just seven years later, 
times had changed dramatically, and to Hathaway, Sifford’s Kroydon deal 
failed simply because it was too far ahead of its time. She and other golf- 
ers, such as Jim Brown, renewed calls for black players to use their golfing 
dollars in support of black capitalism. “Our purchasing power has con- 
tributed a large percentage of the equipment makers gross,” UGA presi- 
dent Porter Pernell told Black Sports in 1973, noting that black golfers on 
average outspent whites by 50 percent on golf equipment. “The market is 
quite large not to have Blacks in from the business end.”*? 

While some radical organizations reconciled their militancy with golf, 
more significant was how the generalized, popular sentiment of Black 
Power and its cultural ethos infiltrated the links. This included older orga- 
nizations like the SCLC, the NAACP, and CORE calling for bolder changes 
to the game, as well as a new generation of cultural figures who man- 
aged to embody Black Power as they played. At Western Avenue Golf 
Course, the center of L.A.’s black golf scene, players were delighted to 
spot Muhammad Ali jogging the course in 1969: the champ told Maggie 
Hathaway he loved to run on golf courses more than anywhere else.** 
A maestro of Black Power, soul singer Marvin Gaye caddied as a youth 
in Washington, D.C., and took up the game himself in 1967 to alleviate 
nerves. Gaye frequented Griffith Park in Los Angeles and Detroit’s Rouge 
Park Golf Course, “but golf has made me a nervous wreck,” he quipped 
in 1971. His friend football star Mel Farr even claimed that Gaye came up 
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with the title of his seminal anthem “What’s Going On?” while on a golf 
outing in Detroit.*® 

The sentiment of Black Power meant moving beyond earlier calls to 
integrate municipal courses and demanding access to golf’s most privi- 
leged spaces: private country clubs. Those confrontations allowed the 
game to remain on the radar when groups like the SCLC, CORE, and 
SNCC turned their attention to northern cities. In 1963 CORE staged what 
it called a “picnic-in” at New Jersey’s East Orange Golf Club. Thirty pro- 
testers refused to leave the first green because the private, white- only 
club leased the land from the city for $1 per year.** By 1960 the Ohio Civil 
Rights Commission reported that many public courses in the state were 
attempting to privatize; Cleveland’s Manakiki Golf Course and Sleepy 
Hollow Golf Course drew the most attention after they were leased to 
private clubs that barred black members. Only after an NAACP lawsuit 
were both courses fully opened to the public, a battle that made golf par- 
ticularly contentious as activism escalated in Cleveland. In 1964 a white 
policeman complained of being harassed “in derogatory fashion” by his 
fellow officers when they discovered he regularly played golf with blacks 
at the public course.*” Meanwhile, Detroit’s black golfers, including 
Joe Louis, were celebrated fixtures at public courses like Rackham but 
roundly rejected at local private links, including Glen Oaks Country Club 
and Hillcrest Country Club. Louis’s manager, Julian Black, even sued Hill- 
crest for discrimination after the club barred him and his wife.*8 

Some African Americans sought to bypass desegregating these elite 
courses by establishing new, integrated country clubs. Jackie Robin- 
son led a high-profile, failed attempt to build one such course in New 
York. Although he was a megastar celebrated for breaking down racial 
barriers in sports, Robinson struggled to join country clubs after retiring 
and spent the 1960s vying for tee times on an overcrowded municipal 
course near his home in Stamford, Connecticut, sometimes waking up at 
4:30 A.M. to play. He was embarrassed by a series of encounters at nearby 
High Ridge Country Club, which was three-quarters Jewish and suppos- 
edly the area’s first nondenominational, nonracial club. One member re- 
buked Robinson’s sponsor for inviting the baseball star too often, noting 
that “he’s colored, and it looks kind of strange for him to come here every 
week.”*? Robinson and Joe Louis were both welcomed by most club 
members, including sportscaster Howard Cosell and bandleader Benny 
Goodman, but a group of female members threatened to leave if Robin- 
son was offered membership. “It became a divisive issue,” recalled one 
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former member. “And when Jackie got wind of the opposition, he backed 
off and stopped playing at High Ridge.’*° At least one member, music 
producer John Hammond, resigned in protest over Robinson’s shunning. 

Frustrated by the existing private clubs, Robinson helped form an 
interracial group (including actor George C. Scott) that attempted to 
build their own in 1966. Calling themselves the Pheasant Valley Country 
Club, the group twice sought to purchase properties—first the Putnam 
Country Club in Mahopac, followed by a 216-acre parcel in Lewisboro— 
but local residents blocked both attempts. Each time Robinson and his 
peers petitioned the NAAcpP for help and filed complaints with the State 
Commission on Human Rights, to no avail. In the end, the hero who inte- 
grated Major League Baseball lost his fight to build a truly race-blind 
country club. As the project crumbled and black investors pulled out, 
Robinson resented how African Americans had boldly stood by him when 
he joined the Major Leagues but were too afraid to upset the staid world 
of private golf: “They told me in effect, ‘we’re not ready for this,’” he wrote 
in a bitter editorial.“ Although the story ultimately passed from the head- 
lines, at the time it was a serious blow to his public standing as a cham- 
pion of racial integration. In 1968 he criticized another black baseballer, 
San Francisco Giants star Willie Mays, for being a “do-nothing negro” and 
not fighting hard enough for civil rights. Mays responded by throwing the 
golf failure back in Robinson’s face: “I think that I have the respect of the 
people of San Francisco,” he said in a press conference. “I play all the golf 
courses. I’m the first Negro to be a member of the Concordia Club. I also 
belong to the Press Club. Now you know that wasn’t possible ten years 
ago. And I haven't done these things and gotten these things by ‘doing 
nothing. ”*? It was a high-profile spat between two of the most popular 
black athletes in the world, one that took place during the tumultuous 
spring of 1968 (King was assassinated one month later). Yet Mays and 
Robinson bickered over their efforts to advance integration by compar- 
ing how well each had overcome racial barriers in golf, not the national 
pastime. 

By the late 1960s African Americans were pushing to join country clubs 
more than ever, and many clubs responded by continuing to hide their 
public components in order to skirt legal and popular challenges to all- 
white membership. The strategy, so key to massive resistance on south- 
ern golf courses, now spread throughout the country. One of the most 
consistent campaigns against such privatization was launched by the 
NAACP in Los Angeles and led by Maggie Hathaway. By 1969 L.A.’s golf- 
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ers were rooting out several “public-private” courses that continued to 
discriminate even though they benefited from municipal leases, includ- 
ing Downey’s Rio Hondo Golf Club and Lawndale’s Alondra Golf Course. 
“Alondra Park is a disgrace to intelligent black golfing tax-payers,” wrote 
Hathaway. “I am convinced that once you get a lease on a golf course, you 
are the owner, while the taxpayers are helpless.” ** Hathaway also claimed 
that a large police presence at Riviera Country Club for the pGa’s L.A. 
Open intimidated black patrons, and she bemoaned the lack of minority 
workers at public courses in Orange County. The movement also targeted 
more elite, fully private facilities in southern California—like Riverside’s 
Soboba Springs Country Club, which kicked a black player off the course 
in 1969 even though he was a sponsored guest of white members.* 

While blurred lines between public and private courses existed nation- 
wide, southern cities continued to take privatization to the extreme. One 
of the most successful attempts occurred in Knoxville, Tennessee, where 
for over seven years the city council avoided the mayor’s overtures to 
integrate the municipal Whittle Springs Golf Course by leasing it to a pri- 
vate club.*® Usually that was the form privatization took: public courses 
were loaned to a private group formed directly in response to the threat 
of integration. Greensboro, North Carolina, tried the same tactic with Gil- 
lespie Park after the protest led by the Greensboro Six, as did Norfolk, 
Virginia, after black citizens demanded access to Memorial Park. When 
Thomas Brewer and his friends tried to integrate the municipal course 
in Columbus, Georgia, the city argued it was private because day-to-day 
operations had been handed over to the local Lions Club.** Of course, 
other towns went even further, including voter-approved elimination 
of all public recreation to avoid integration. Whites in Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, passed an amendment allowing their city “to give away” its pub- 
lic golf courses, parks, playgrounds, and swimming pools in order “to 
keep whites and Negroes from using them together.”*” Rather than lease 
its course to a private group of whites, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, actually 
sold it to them outright for half of market value; the move was upheld by 
the Florida Supreme Court. After court-ordered integration, Jacksonville 
tried to keep African Americans off its links by hiking municipal golf fees 
from $18 to $150.48 

Most of these blatant attempts to privatize municipal golf were uncov- 
ered by the 1970s, but sometimes a city course was hidden from the public 
for an entire generation. Such was the case with Bide-A-Wee Golf Course 
in Portsmouth, Virginia. James Holley led the charge to integrate Ports- 
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mouth’s municipal courses, culminating in his 1957 victory in Holley v. 
City of Portsmouth, and he used that success to integrate the city council 
in 1968 and become Portsmouth’s mayor in 1984. Yet during his first year 
as a councilman Holley learned of a shocking rumor: Bide-A-Wee, the 
city’s elite, private country club, actually stood on municipal land. Built 
near a predominately black neighborhood by PGA Champion Chandler 
Harper in 1956, the facility was nationally respected: it hosted several Vir- 
ginia State Opens and World’s Senior Championships. Charlie Sifford was 
the only African American to play the course when he competed in the 
1975 Senior Championship. By then Holley had helped convince the fed- 
eral government to investigate whether Bide-A-Wee was actually a pub- 
lic course operating in violation of the Civil Rights Act (he recalled get- 
ting “no help at all from any of the civil rights groups like the Naacp”).*® 
A subsequent FBI investigation revealed what Holley and black citizens 
suspected: the private club was operating what should have been a city 
municipal course, but the battle was far from over. In 1976 the Justice De- 
partment sued the course, and the case dragged on for over a decade. Not 
until 1988 was the general public given access to Bide-A-Wee, and fur- 
ther litigation was necessary to open club membership to the public as 
well, a controversy that lasted into the 1990s. In the end, a public munici- 
pal course was able to hide itself as a private country club for over thirty 
years. It was a story that shocked locals and complicated race relations in 
Portsmouth for decades. “I am embarrassed by the events that have tran- 
spired here,” wrote one white resident in 1988. “But shame is the only way 
to describe my emotions dealing with Bide-A-Wee golf course.” 5° 

Thus the new era of militancy on the links meant aggressively follow- 
ing the money and using federal civil rights legislation to identify all- 
white courses with connections to public finances. In 1965 King and the 
SCLC began polling black farmers to investigate whether federal agri- 
cultural programs were discriminating in the South. The questionnaire 
briefly mentioned a little-known fact: subsidized loans from the Farmers 
Home Administration were offered not only for purchasing or operating 
farms but also “to individuals for building recreational facilities such as 
golf courses.” The scLc thus asked respondents to report any segregated 
courses that received Home Administration support.” Surprising results 
poured in: hundreds of private, white golf clubs had received such loans 
throughout the country. By August 1969 the issue reached the U.S. Con- 
gress, where a group of black congressmen led by Michigan representa- 
tives John Conyers and Charles Diggs blocked a $265,000 loan to the seg- 
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regated Natchez-Trace Golf Club in Tupelo, Mississippi, and called for a 
federal investigation. Natchez-Trace responded by advertising for black 
members in area newspapers and then announcing it had welcomed 
three: a local mechanic, a Tv repairman, and a milkman. Conyers and 
Diggs hinted that the men had been paid by the club.°? Natchez-Trace 
won the battle and got its money, but the Agriculture Department lost 
the war. In October Walter Cronkite broke the story nationally on the cas 
Evening News, telling viewers about the Farmers Home Administration’s 
“golf and butler policy” and noting that all-white courses had received 
the loans nationwide, including in New York, Delaware, Iowa, and Cali- 
fornia.” The congressional investigation revealed a total of 664 “white 
and exclusive” golf clubs assisted by the program: “Now, we shall call on 
the Farmers Home Administration to open these facilities to the pub- 
lic,” announced black congressman William L. Clay (D-Mo.).°4 While that 
never happened, the investigation did help end discrimination in federal 
mortgage programs and came at a key moment, inflaming more mili- 
tant calls for economic justice as the civil rights movement embraced 
the Poor People’s Campaign. On the cas Evening News, Representative 
Conyers noted the irony of government subsidies going to white country 
clubs while congressmen threatened to curb federal food stamps. Amidst 
a Nixon-era backlash to welfare, some put it far more bluntly. “Whose 
hand is out?” asked the Chicago Defender. “These arrogant rich racists 
would chisel a black mother with a house full of children out of her last 
welfare dollar. They want that tax dollar to help plant golf course grass.” °° 

Along with pressuring country clubs to include black members or forgo 
public assistance, tearing down the remaining racial barriers in golf also 
meant demanding equality in all of the game’s social dimensions. Calls 
for integrating the “nineteenth hole” —golf course clubhouses, bars, res- 
taurants, locker rooms, and spas—thus played a major role in escalating 
the battle and forced some private clubs to solicit black members for the 
first time. In 1957 Michigan’s attorney general announced that no coun- 
try club in the state was private if its clubhouse operated with a liquor 
license, meaning those that served alcohol were subject to antidiscrimi- 
nation laws.”® In the South there were many white golfers who were open 
to mixing the races on the course but feared it would lead to unaccept- 
able social interaction between whites and blacks off it, and they drew 
the line at integrating dining and bar facilities at public links. In Miami, 
the NAACP and the black community won the desegregation of municipal 
courses in 1958 but still had to fight vigorously to integrate the clubhouse 
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at Miami Springs Golf Course, which the city tried to keep private. Four 
years later even white patrons were complaining after they were barred 
from the building while the course hosted a black tournament.” Simi- 
larly, the NAACP in Corpus Christi, Texas, demanded the integration of 
the clubhouse at Oso Beach Municipal Golf Course after the city opened 
the links to the black community but kept the building segregated.** Yet 
perhaps the most dramatic instance of “nineteenth-hole” segregation 
came in Jackson, Mississippi, where NAACP Youth Council members were 
allowed to play the municipal course under police surveillance in 1963; 
but when the teens entered the clubhouse, they found that city officials 
had completely emptied it, even removing the furniture.°® 

By the late 1960s such auxiliary facilities and activities were the pri- 
mary battleground over integrating golf, providing new ways to chal- 
lenge claims of privacy. Advocates of federal civil rights legislation rightly 
feared the limitations of the landmark 1964 Civil Rights Act. A Tennessee 
commission charged with interpreting the law insisted it only applied to 
discrimination in “passive” forms of recreation—such as movie theaters 
or sports stadiums—not “active” forms like golf or bowling. Yet eventually 
the courts gave the Civil Rights Act quite expansive powers in the world 
of golf beyond what many imagined. One of the most important victories 
came in Durham, North Carolina, after a federal judge insisted the pri- 
vate Hillandale Golf Course was subject to the act and ordered it to inte- 
grate in 1970 because the course had a pro shop that sold items to the 
public. In Savannah, Georgia, a federal court also ruled in 1969 that the 
Civil Rights Act forbade private groups from renting municipal courses 
to conduct white-only tournaments.®° Such decisions meant that by the 
19708 all-white, private clubs were feeling the heat more than ever, and 
many dove even further into isolation to avoid the law, eliminating all 
nonmember access to the course or closing down pro shops and restau- 
rants that served the public. 

The new civil rights legislation not only targeted semiprivate facilities 
but helped pressure public figures to avoid segregated, fully private clubs 
as well. No one was immune to the potential backlash of joining an all- 
white club. President Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon had drawn 
criticism from progressives in the 1950s over golfing at Augusta National 
and Burning Tree, and soon even conservatives were on the attack when it 
suited their political interests. In 1962 William F. Buckley Jr.'s National Re- 
view urged the NAACP and CORE to “sink their teeth into a juicy civil rights 
campaign” in Palm Beach, Florida. There President John F. Kennedy fre- 
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quented the all-white Palm Beach Country Club while residing at his win- 
ter estate, and conservatives were not alone in criticizing the president 
for his membership in the club. In the critical days leading up to the 1963 
March on Washington, the insinuation that Kennedy, like Eisenhower, 
supported a segregated golf club in the South contributed to his admin- 
istration’s uneasy relationship with the civil rights movement. Kennedy 
also drew similar criticism when he golfed back home in Massachusetts. 
“I heard the Kennedys wouldn't allow any colored at their country club,” 
wrote one disgruntled supporter to Martin Luther King Jr., presumably 
referring to the all-white Hyannisport Club, the president’s home course 
located near his family’s compound on Cape Cod.” 

By the late 1960s a number of high-profile figures began to drop their 
associations with such clubs for the first time. At Kenwood Golfand Coun- 
try Club some white members, led by the president of George Washing- 
ton University, resigned over the club’s banning of black guests. The issue 
erupted after the first mayor of Washington, D.C., Walter Washington, was 
not even allowed to visit. Meanwhile, Nixon continued to face criticism 
for frequenting all-white clubs as president but never enough to force a 
change in his golfing habits. In 1974, on the day after Nixon infamously re- 
signed and boarded a helicopter on the South Lawn of the White House, 
new president Gerald Ford played eighteen holes at Burning Tree.®? 

Nevertheless, associations with all-white golf were starting to take their 
political toll. In 1970 the Senate rejected Nixon’s nomination of G. Har- 
rold Carswell to the Supreme Court because of Carswell’s poor civil rights 
record, especially after it was learned the judge had helped avoid inte- 
grating golf in Tallahassee, Florida. “In 1956, while serving as a United 
States Attorney, Judge Carswell participated in converting a public golf 
course into a private, all-white country club,” wrote Minnesota senator 
Walter Mondale, explaining his rationale for rejecting the nomination.®* 
The NAACP and black leaders like Bayard Rustin agreed that the golf issue 
was enough to justify keeping Carswell off the court. 

While white country clubs were under fierce attack in the late 1960s, 
another hallmark of the era’s renewed black militancy was an increas- 
ingly global awareness that placed such domestic civil rights struggles in 
the context of a truly international movement. Many popular American 
sports were important battlegrounds over race but largely isolated from 
the rest of the world, while the period’s largest controversies over race 
and sports were international, exemplified by the attempts to ban apart- 
heid South Africa and Rhodesia from the Olympic Games. America’s in- 
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sular pastimes, especially baseball and football, fell off the radar in these 
debates, yet golf remained a controversial European import to Africa. The 
game’s international dimension thus uniquely centered it in the global 
movement against racism during the period. African Americans such as 
W. E. B. Du Bois had long recognized golf’s ties to global imperialism, 
particularly the British Empire, and some linked their attempts to ac- 
cess the game to a broader, global struggle for black golfers everywhere. 
As early as the 1930s, international stories of black or nonwhite golfers 
were virtually unnoticed in white America but appealed to African Ameri- 
can sports fans. Black readers celebrated the story of Dominga Capati, a 
Filipina laundress who toiled on a sugar plantation in the 1930s while be- 
coming one of Asia’s top golfers. Hassan Hassanein, a former caddie from 
Cairo who was Egypt’s greatest professional player, also drew particular 
interest from African Americans, enough that George May invited him 
three times to compete alongside UGA professionals at the Tam O’Shanter 
Open. Hassanein played throughout Europe and competed in the 1953 
British Open. 

In addition, by the 1950s black fans were already commiserating with 
the plight of nonwhite golfers in South Africa. One of the first notable 
players was another former caddie, Rodney Ditsebe. “Ditsebe is to the 
residents of Kimberley, South Africa, what Ted Rhodes is to the Ameri- 
cans,” announced the Chicago Defender in 1953.°° Six years later another 
black South African golfer, Edward Sedibe, drew attention when he ar- 
rived unannounced at Scotland’s Muirfield Links, borrowed a set of clubs, 
and became the first black man to compete in the British Open.® By the 
1960s, South Africa’s most accomplished nonwhite golfer was an ethnic 
Indian, Sewsunker “Papwa” Sewgolum. Sewgolum garnered sympathy in 
the American press after he beat 113 white players to win the 1963 Natal 
Open at the Durban Country Club, where he was barred from the club- 
house by the Group Areas Act. He instead accepted the winner’s trophy 
outdoors in the rain while the white audience watched comfortably from 
inside. Meanwhile, the government-controlled South African Broadcast- 
ing Corporation canceled its planned national broadcast of the event and 
never reported the results, drawing scorn from antiapartheid activists in 
the United States.°” 

The game’s global dimension thus allowed African Americans to cele- 
brate accomplished nonwhite golfers from around the world, denounce 
racism outside the United States, and use the sport to boost Pan-African 
sentiment and international ties. For some, golf tourism heightened 
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racial tension—as it did on St. Croix in 1972—but for others it elicited 
visions of a new age, one in which black tourists respectfully visited inde- 
pendent black nations and bonded over golf. By 1950 Haitian president 
Paul Magloire had forged a relationship with NAACP executive secretary 
Walter White, both men urging more American tourists to visit Haiti. Call- 
ing for the “right type” of travelers, meaning those with the “right type of 
attitude toward race,” White envisioned a middle-class exchange that golf 
tourism suited perfectly.°* Chicago Defender journalist Venice R. Spraggs 
echoed the calls, visiting the island in 1952, and when Magloire subse- 
quently came to the United States in 1955, the black press noted Haiti’s 
golf courses and highlighted its growing tourist economy. (In just five 
years, the number of visitors to the island increased from over 17,000 in 
1951 to over 65,000 in 1956.) Other nations, including Mexico and Jamaica, 
also drew increased attention from black vacationers and golf tourists.°° 

With the arrival of more independent states, Africa itself soon emerged 
as a destination, and the exchange was mutual. Ghana’s second ambas- 
sador to the UN, Alex Quaison-Sackey, was an avid player who looked 
for opportunities to golf in New York after joining the UN in 1959. A black 
pharmacist, Howard Reckling, and a Jewish attorney, Morris Levine, 
worked furiously behind the scenes to find a private club that was will- 
ing to host an integrated group featuring the Ghanaian and white UN 
ambassadors (nonwhite delegates from Thailand, India, and Ceylon re- 
ported similar problems finding courses near Manhattan). Levine finally 
arranged for the group to play at Hampshire Country Club in Westchester 
County, barely avoiding what would have been an embarrassing situation: 
a black man with plenty of access to private golf in his African nation but 
none in New York City. Poppy Cannon—the white, South African wife of 
NAACP leader Walter White—lamented the ambassador’s treatment and 
the overblown hysteria surrounding integrated golf in the United States: 
“Like the dread and forbidden topic of intermarriage, the golf question 
makes everyone uncomfortable.””° 

Ironically, America’s black golfers usually had an easier time playing 
abroad, including in Africa. Chartered black heritage tours proliferated 
in the 1960s and 1970s, embodying the optimism of the civil rights move- 
ment and the growing number of African Americans who could afford 
international travel. The tours were organized by groups like the NAACP 
and often featured politically prescient trips to newly independent Afri- 
can nations; Senegal, Gambia, Ghana, Sierra Leone, and Liberia were 
popular destinations (many black Americans, including Martin Luther 
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King Jr. and his wife, visited Ghana for its 1957 independence ceremony). 
Yet for many travelers some of the first black heritage tours were interna- 
tional golf excursions that catered to large groups of black players. These 
too were quite symbolic politically but even more so socially, displaying 
America’s black golfers worldwide. Two corporations, Pepsi-Cola and 
American Airlines, were the first to sponsor annual trips, and others fol- 
lowed; the American Airlines tours drew 300 to 450 African American 
participants (the airline also sponsored the uGA).”! 

However, the Pepsi International Golf Tour (1GT) was the first (begin- 
ning in 1962) and ran for over fifteen years. Advertising in black news- 
papers, the Pepsi trips signed up thousands of black golfers for excursions 
all over the world; they included celebrities like Jim Brown and Jackie 
Robinson, who attended several times and served as the tour’s honorary 
chairman. At first Caribbean destinations, such as Puerto Rico (1963) and 
the Bahamas (1965), were popular. They were followed by more distant 
locales like Spain (1967), Venezuela (1972), Kenya and Tanzania (1973), 
and East Asia (1974). The groups were quite large, ranging from the 334 
participants who went to the Bahamas to the 485 who traveled to Vene- 
zuela, and the black press applauded all of the trips, especially the 1973 
outing to Africa that drew 375. That tour included golf at various courses 
in Nairobi and Dar es Salaam, culminating in a trophy ceremony emceed 
by W. Beverly Carter Jr., “our Black ambassador to Tanzania,” Jet proudly 
announced. (Carter later became the first black ambassador-at-large in 
American history).’”” These excursions drew high-profile participants like 
Robinson but also featured plenty of die-hard golf enthusiasts from more 
modest means, such as Max Stanford Sr. 

The IGT trips were the brainchild of Earl Jackson, a black travel agent 
who was first exposed to golf in the 1930s while caddying as a child in 
rural Farmville, Virginia. After moving to New York City and becoming a 
police officer, Jackson transitioned into the travel industry and eventu- 
ally established IGT, his own agency. IGT appointed area representatives 
from black clubs nationwide to recruit for its numerous golf trips, includ- 
ing domestic and international tours. One was Maggie Hathaway in Los 
Angeles, who annually updated her readers on the trips and encouraged 
them to sign up. Stanford was another, recruiting Philadelphia-area golf- 
ers for the excursions and attending some himself.’* (The 424 who went 
to Spain in 1967, including Robinson and UGA women’s champion Ann 
Gregory, had no idea FBI agents were tracking their trip over concerns 
about the Stanford family.) Even the UGA became involved in interna- 
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tional golf travel after it effectively dissolved as a pro tour in 1975, con- 
tinuing for a few years as a black golf outing. The Chicago Women’s Golf 
Club organized a group of 168 who traveled to the Bahamas in 1978, while 
another UGA group went to Puerto Rico the following year. But IGT re- 
mained the clear leader; by 1973 Earl Jackson’s travel firm was one of only 
two black travel agencies in the nation grossing more than a million dol- 
lars annually.“ 

Thus a new era of black pride meant staking a greater claim to golf 
both at home and abroad, and for many casual fans that was not possible 
unless black professional players achieved equality at the game’s highest 
level. The 1960s were pivotal years in the civil rights movement that co- 
incided with a dramatic rise in the popularity of professional golf. For the 
first time it became a legitimate spectator sport competing with baseball, 
football, and basketball for fan attention and dollars. As the popularity of 
golf soared, especially on television, the PGA experienced its own move- 
ment of democratization in keeping with the spirit of the times. Though 
perhaps not particularly “grassroots,” a surge of working-class and lower 
middle-class fans nevertheless embraced golf in the 1960s, especially by 
celebrating a new generation of players who appeared less elitist and 
more accessible than the pros of the past. No one personified this new 
image more than Arnold Palmer, who drew many of these fans to the 
game and was the era’s most popular player. (Palmer’s voracious support- 
ers were first dubbed “Arnie’s Army” at the 1958 Masters.) 

By that point the battle between black professionals and the PGA and 
usGa had begun to turn, thanks to earlier efforts by players like Charlie 
Sifford, Howard Wheeler, and Bill Spiller. Refusing to leave the first tee 
at the 1952 San Diego Open or being dragged out of the locker room at 
the 1952 Phoenix Open, Spiller personified “Black Power” on the links 
before the term was even coined: no professional who came after him 
would ever rival his militancy. These black competitors had won sub- 
stantial access to PGA and USGA tournaments, but the barriers remained 
high. Throughout the 1950s, UsGa public links tournaments continued to 
bar black participants. Whites in Washington, D.C., protested vocally in 
1951 when the district public links championship was integrated there for 
the first time. Elsewhere, black golfers continued to be barred from their 
local usGa public links qualifying tournaments, most notably in Toledo, 
Ohio (1956); Jacksonville, Florida (1958, 1959); and Lisle, Illinois (1959).”° 
(In Jacksonville it was Fred Hampton, the former policeman turned golf 
advocate, who was banned from a qualifier.) 
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The usGa’s 1959 U.S. Amateur Public Links Championship exempli- 
fied how discrimination in competitive golf was more uncertain than the 
clear-cut “barriers” African Americans faced in other sports. While some 
black players in Illinois and Florida were barred from entering their local 
qualifiers, in Seattle, Washington, Bill Wright not only qualified for the 
championship without any fuss, but he went on to win it. Wright was a 
twenty-three-year-old student at Western Washington College when he 
shocked the golf world and became the first African American to win a 
USGA championship. He accomplished the feat by beating 150 players in 
the finals at the Wellshire Municipal Golf Course in Denver, Colorado. 
Although the tournament was an amateur event and the victory received 
relatively little attention (Wright did go on to a career in golf, becoming a 
club and teaching professional), it was nevertheless important. Some in 
the black press, including Ebony, joined fans in celebrating the achieve- 
ment. More importantly, the victory highlighted a growing chasm be- 
tween USGA and PGA policies on race. In previous eras the two organi- 
zations were relatively in step, but by 1960 the pGa’s “Caucasian clause” 
looked more conservative than ever; not only had Wright won a USGA 
national championship, but he did it at a time when African Americans 
were still barred from joining the pa.” 

That barrier was under renewed threat, too. By 1955 black players like 
Sifford, Spiller, and Ted Rhodes were already playing in a series of PGA 
events each year, including the Los Angeles Open and the Canadian 
Open. At the 1957 L.A. Open, Rhodes and Sifford were joined by another 
black pro from Dallas: twenty-three-year-old upstart Lee Elder. That year 
Sifford even won the Long Beach Open, an unofficial event that featured 
many of the pGa’s top white professionals.’” 

Sifford’s victory once again provided Bill Spiller an opportunity to 
speak out forcefully for an end to discrimination on the tour. Since being 
slighted in San Diego and Phoenix in 1952, Spiller struggled more than 
any other black professional to deal with the PGa’s mistreatment and ad- 
just to the world of white golf. “Everyone stared at you as if you were 
made from some kind of weird black plastic,” he told Ebony when asked 
about his experience playing sporadic PGA events.”® His militancy was 
also starting to alienate some fellow black pros: “He’d stand there all day 
with a sign saying that the tournament was unfair for excluding blacks,” 
Sifford wrote in his memoir. “His attitude rubbed some people the wrong 
way, but I think he was on the right track. The only way any black men 
have ever gotten into this game was through being belligerent and ada- 
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mant about playing. But Spiller turned offa lot of people, and once he got 
into tournaments, he could never quite deliver the goods to prove that he 
belonged out there with the best players.””* Even the Chicago Defender, 
which championed the players’ struggle to integrate the PGA, questioned 
the value of Spiller’s behavior: “The obstacle that has stood in his path has 
been temperament—explosive and devastating.” 8° 

Five years after Joe Louis and the players publicly feuded with PGA 
head Horton Smith, Spiller once again confronted Smith after Sifford 
won the Long Beach Open in 1957. PGA sections in southern California 
and Michigan had voted to remove the Caucasian clause and urged the 
national body to amend the pGa’s constitution (twice in the case of the 
southern California PGA, a powerful section), but Smith informed Spiller 
that the national body had voted down the proposals and had no further 
plans to take up the issue. Blacks could continue to receive sponsor invi- 
tations at particular PGA tournaments, but they would not be allowed 
membership to the PGA and would be denied its professional benefits, 
including job placement services and discounts on equipment. Seething 
with anger, Spiller denounced Smith and the pGa yet again in the press, 
accusing the executive body of “pulling a Faubus” on him two months 
after Arkansas governor Orval Faubus had tried to stop the integration 
of Little Rock’s Central High School. “The PGA prevents us from making 
a living at our chosen profession, either through its Caucasian clause or 
gentleman’s agreement,” he exclaimed.” 

Thus, for the rest of the 1950s the players established a routine that 
mimicked segregation in college sports, participating in some events in 
California, the Midwest, and Canada before stepping away from the tour 
once it headed south. Despite his growing frustrations, Spiller managed 
to forge some positive relationships with white pros, including leading 
southern players like Jimmy Demaret, Byron Nelson, and Sam Snead: 
“I thought Byron Nelson was the greatest golfer who ever lived,” he later 
said.®? But by 1960, on the eve of the pGa’s integration, Spiller was angrier 
and more dejected than ever, his golf career effectively over. In Los Ange- 
les he shared his frustrations with Maggie Hathaway after unsuccess- 
fully applying for a series of positions at various courses in the city. (One 
even turned him down when he applied for the menial position of course 
starter.) Later that year Spiller returned to the caddie ranks in a desperate 
bid to make ends meet, the ultimate indignity for a man who had com- 
peted alongside the best pros in the world. From there he slipped further 
into obscurity, his accomplishments on the course and militant fight with 
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the PGA overshadowed by players like Sifford and Elder. By the 1980s he 
was living off his wife’s income and slipping into dementia, waking in 
the middle of the night to curse the men who prohibited him from play- 
ing, grabbing a pistol he kept by his bed and vowing revenge. Spiller’s 
son, who became an attorney in California, recalled how professional golf 
turned his father into the angriest man he ever met. “He was beyond bit- 
ter,” William Spiller said, noting that his father’s death in 1988 went com- 
pletely unnoticed among golf fans and sports media: “Nobody was inter- 
ested.” ®* A small plaque at L.A.’s Chester L. Washington Golf Course was 
one of the few public tributes. “Man died with a broken heart,” Hathaway 
told the Los Angeles Times in 1997. “He should have been the hero. But 
they made him the scapegoat.’®* 

As Bill Spiller faded into obscurity, Charlie Sifford continued to shine 
in the world of white golf, taking advantage of his limited opportunities 
to play PGA events and endearing himself to white professionals and tour 
officials. One year after he won the Long Beach Open, Sifford returned to 
Ohio’s Firestone Country Club for the pGa’s 1958 Rubber City Invitational, 
where he was paired with a player half his age: eighteen-year-old Jack 
Nicklaus. It was Nicklaus’s first PGA event, and the two bonded immedi- 
ately. “Charlie and I were grouped together the first two rounds and we 
hit it off from the first tee and remained good friends ever since,” Nick- 
laus remembered years later. “When I look back on that first round—me, 
a wide-eyed kid making my first swings and taking my first steps down 
the fairway in a tour event—I can’t think ofa better person to have walked 
side-by-side with than Charlie Sifford. He was kind, gracious and a true 
gentleman.”® Nicklaus’s father, who owned several drugstores in Ohio, 
sent Sifford a box of his cherished cigars after the tournament. 

By 1960 Sifford remained the top black player in the country, and advo- 
cates considered him the most likely candidate to receive full access to 
the PGA and its professional events. He only had a reasonable chance of 
being invited to nineteen of the tour’s forty-five annual stops, and there 
were still key tournaments outside the South that refused to include him 
(or any other black player). None were more important than two Cali- 
fornia events: the Bing Crosby National Pro-Am at Pebble Beach and Bob 
Hope’s inaugural Palm Springs Desert Golf Classic. For seven straight 
years Sifford had unsuccessfully applied to play at Pebble Beach. In Janu- 
ary 1960, after both events turned Sifford down again, Jackie Robinson 
and Joe Louis publicly protested, insisting that Sifford’s professional 
record warranted the invitations and highlighting how PGA racism re- 
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mained entrenched in California, well outside the Deep South. Louis 
even telegrammed Vice President Richard Nixon, while Robinson railed 
against the PGA in the Chicago Defender: “Golf is the one major sport 
in America today in which rank and open racial prejudice is allowed to 
reign supreme,” he wrote.®’ Crosby responded with surprise, insisting he 
was unaware of the pGa’s Caucasian clause, which ultimately prohibited 
black participants in his tournament because the Pebble Beach event 
required that all professionals in the field have PGA membership. “This 
never came up before—it never occurred to me,” the entertainer told the 
press. “They are all alike to me.” Insisting he harbored “no bigotry of any 
kind,” Crosby’s words were not enough to satisfy Robinson, who assailed 
him for associating his name with an “un-American” golf tournament.*® 
(Maggie Hathaway would later insist that Crosby was indeed naive about 
the exclusion. “The only thing I’ve ever regretted is that I picketed Bing 
Crosby’s tournament,” she said in 1997. “I found out later that he was try- 
ing to help blacks get into the tournament, but he couldn't do anything 
with the pGa.”)®° 

A breakthrough came in March 1960 after California attorney general 
Stanley Mosk publicly asked the PGA to provide a rationale for banning 
Sifford from tournaments in the state without violating his civil rights. 
The organization responded by agreeing to grant Sifford status as an “ap- 
proved tournament player.” The designation, which allowed players an 
alternative path to membership and provided tournament eligibility, was 
nevertheless not full membership, and in November the national body 
again voted 64-17 to reject the southern California PGa’s request to elimi- 
nate the Caucasian clause. Mosk was outraged and threatened to sue.*° 

The organization now faced overwhelming national pressure to de- 
segregate and remove the clause. Jackie Robinson noted that the policy 
kept the doors open for rampant discrimination at courses outside the 
South and in any golf organization that insisted on PGA membership 
as a requirement for eligibility. This included the Metropolitan Golf As- 
sociation, one of the largest amateur associations in the country, with 
member courses in New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. Having the 
PGA’s Caucasian clause help exclude African Americans from Metropoli- 
tan tournaments was a “quiet but effective” way for “the ugly specter of 
American apartheid” to permeate northern courses, Robinson wrote. It 
was “white supremacy, northern style.’°' New York’s State Commission 
on Human Rights soon told the association it was no longer allowed to 
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stage tournaments in the state. Meanwhile, New York attorney general 
Louis Lefkowitz and officials at Cornell University stepped in to prevent 
a professional tournament at Cornell’s golf course from requiring PGA 
membership. While most PGA corporate sponsors remained silent, New 
York’s Rheingold Beer took a public stand by inviting black professionals 
to the celebrity tournament it sponsored, even though the event was sup- 
posed to require PGA membership. Moreover, all of this pressure began 
to hit the PGA in its pocketbook: in California rumors swirled that Mosk’s 
threat had forced the tour to abandon plans to hold the 1962 PGA Cham- 
pionship in Los Angeles.*” By the time the pGa held its national meeting 
in November 1961, the sentiment that prompted an overwhelming rejec- 
tion of integration months earlier had shifted dramatically. A combina- 
tion of black professionals already successfully competing in PGA events, 
threats from public officials in California and New York, and increasingly 
bad press finally moved the body to eliminate the Caucasian clause: the 
PGA and its tour were officially desegregated. “The Professional Golfers 
Association’s Caucasian only clause is dead. Good!” proclaimed the Los 
Angeles Sentinel?’ 

While the decision had substantial long-term implications, most fans 
judged PGA integration each week with their own eyes by following the 
black players who were already competing, especially Charlie Sifford. 
(Sifford himself would not earn full PGA membership until 1964, three 
years later.) In January and February 1961 he integrated the Bing Crosby 
National Pro-Am at Pebble Beach and Bob Hope’s Palm Springs Golf 
Classic, the two major California tour stops that had remained closed 
to black professionals. “[I] found no discrimination,” he told the Chi- 
cago Defender. “Bing Crosby treats me wonderful. And they were fine to 
me at Palm Springs.” ** The biggest test of all came in April, when Sifford 
was notified one week in advance that he had made the field for the 1961 
Greater Greensboro Open: for the first time an African American would 
play a PGA event in the South. Returning to his native North Carolina, 
Sifford had plenty of supporters. Yet the atmosphere in Greensboro was 
tense, especially regarding race and golf. Just months earlier the historic 
student sit-ins had been launched, and the Greensboro Six golf trespass- 
ing case had reached the Supreme Court. In fact, the initial idea to in- 
vite Sifford came from George Simkins, the local NAACP president, leader 
of the Greensboro Six, and outspoken advocate for integrating Greens- 
boro’s public courses. Simkins pressed organizers at the private Sedge- 
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field Country Club to invite Sifford. Having the local golf hero return to 
desegregate the first PGA event in the South was an opportunity tourna- 
ment director Mose Kiser could not pass up. 

Sifford was aware of the political and social significance of his visit 
when he arrived: he was directly sponsored by the Naacp and Simkins, 
and sportswriters covering the event noted the connection to the Greens- 
boro Six. “Was I surprised when they accepted my application?” he re- 
marked. “Man, I had to be surprised.”®° Many whites were as well, and 
some voiced their disapproval. The tension peaked after hundreds of 
black spectators arrived at Sedgefield on the tournament’s first day and 
watched Sifford shoot 68, topping the leaderboard. He had integrated 
a southern tour event in dramatic fashion, delivering one of the finest 
rounds of his career despite the intense pressure. As he sat on the lead 
that night, congratulatory telegrams poured in from around the country, 
including from Bob Hope and Bing Crosby. Then the telephone rang with 
an anonymous caller: “You’d better not bring your black ass out to no golf 
course tomorrow if you know what’s good for you, nigger,” said the voice 
on the other end. “We don’t allow no niggers on our golf course.” Kiser, 
the tournament’s director, also received threats: “Someone wrote a letter 
to me saying, ‘If you love your young children, don’t let them play in the 
front yard by themselves.’” °° That weekend police pulled several heck- 
lers, including one man whose voice Sifford recognized as the caller, off 
the course for yelling racial epithets and throwing beer cans. He finished 
the tournament in fourth place, his best performance at a tour event since 
finishing second to Billy Casper at the 1960 Orange County Open Invi- 
tational in Costa Mesa, California. But under the circumstances it was 
among the best performances of his life, one that drew far more press 
coverage to race and golf than anything else that year (including the PGa’s 
decision to rescind the Caucasian clause). And rather than present a false 
narrative of golf integration in Greensboro, Sifford’s appearance only em- 
boldened the ongoing, local fight for equality: soon after the tournament 
George Simkins and the NAACP sued Sedgefield for discrimination, even 
as Sifford returned annually during the 1960s to play the Greensboro 
Open.” 

Now technically a thirty-eight-year-old rookie on the PGA circuit, Sif- 
ford continued to face discrimination and exclusion. He drove all the way 
to Texas for the next scheduled stops, only to be rejected in Houston and 
San Antonio. When he eventually accessed more southern tournaments 
later in the decade, he continued to receive heckling and racial slurs from 
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some fans. On one occasion a patron even kicked his ball off the green 
at an event in Dallas.’ Through it all, Sifford remained cautious with the 
press and kept most thoughts to himself. “It won’t advance me to talk 
about it,” he told a sportswriter after his debut in Greensboro. “It won't 
advance anything else.”°? Meanwhile, his relationship to white profes- 
sionals on tour continued to flourish, and many of the top players spoke 
up on his behalf. “I get on just fine on the tour,” he told the Chicago De- 
fender in 1961. “People like Gary Player, Arnold Palmer, I get on with. When 
I have to leave them in the South they think it’s a damn shame. Gary has 
told me ‘that’s a damn shame, a disgrace,’ when I have to drop out.” As 
was the case for Bill Spiller, several southern pros also befriended Sifford. 

Contrary to popular history, the desegregation of the PGA—and the 
efforts of players like Spiller, Rhodes, and Sifford—helped dozens of black 
professionals play on the PGA and LPGA circuits: at least thirty-one men 
and seven women since 1960. Some of these players participated spar- 
ingly, while others enjoyed long and visible careers. The second African 
American to join the tour after Charlie Sifford, Ray Botts, went on to play 
eighty-six events (his last in 1986) and an additional eighty-seven more 
on the Senior PGA Tour. These included tournaments like the Bing Crosby 
National Pro-Am, where Botts was paired with star pitcher Sandy Koufax 
during the 1967 event at Pebble Beach.’ Even Sifford’s nephew, Curtis 
Sifford, played for thirteen years on the tour after he joined in 1969. Some 
who joined later in the 1970s achieved even greater longevity and success. 

Desegregation also allowed black women to access the LPGA Tour. Al- 
though only two joined in the 1960s (Althea Gibson in 1963 and Renee 
Powell in 1967), both drew considerable attention, especially Gibson. She 
had already earned fame in the 1950s by becoming the world’s top female 
tennis player, breaking the color barrier in international tennis and win- 
ning the French Open (1956), U.S. Open (1957, 1958), and Wimbledon 
(1957, 1958). Gibson also reached numerous fans beyond sports by pub- 
lishing her 1958 memoir, I Always Wanted to Be Somebody, and appear- 
ing often on television in the late 1950s and 1960s. A multisport talent, 
she learned to play golf after enrolling at Florida A&M in 1949, winning a 
match at Tuskegee University’s tournament for black college golfers. Even 
though she dominated international tennis, by 1958 Gibson was openly 
hinting that she planned to leave her primary sport in order to play golf 
professionally. She earned very little prize money or sponsorships playing 
tennis, and a professional women’s tennis tour did not exist. Golf was the 
more popular sport, and it offered her the potential to earn more money 
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Table 4. African Americans Competing on the PGA and LPGA Tours, 1960-2016 


Name Year Name Year 
Charlie Sifford 1960 Nathaniel Starks 1973 
Rafe “Ray” Botts 1961 Calvin Peete 1975 
Gordon Chavis 1962 Jim Thorpe 1976 
Pete Brown 1963 Bobby Stroble 1976 
Althea Gibson 1963 Ron Terry 1976 
William Wright 1964 Lee Carter 1979 
James Black 1965 Al Morton 1981 
James Walker Jr. 1965 Tom Woodard 1981 
Lee Elder 1967 Adrian Stills 1985 
Renee Powell 1967 Walter Morgan (Senior Tour) 1991 
Henry Baraben 1968 LaRee Sugg 1995 
George Johnson 1968 Tiger Woods 1996 
Howard Brown 1969 Timothy O'Neal 2002 
Curtis Sifford 1969 Joseph Bramlett 2011 
Cliff Brown 1970 Shasta Averyhardt 2011 
James “Jim” Dent 1970 Sadena Parks 2015 
Charlie Owens 1970 Cheyenne Woods 2015 
Chuck Thorpe 1972 Harold Varner III 2016 
Al Green 1973 Ginger Howard 2016 


Some records indicate that two additional African American players, Willie Brown and 
Richard Thomas, also participated in PGA tournaments. See McDaniel, Uneven Lies, 167. 


competing among the top forty women on the LPGA Tour than she could 
make by being the best amateur tennis player in the world. Later that year 
she formally announced her retirement from tennis.’ 

By 1961 Gibson was winning UGA women’s events and slowly improving 
her golf game. She received some instruction from Ann Gregory, the top 
black female player at the time, and participated in a number of celebrity 
pro-ams and exhibitions. In 1962 she joined Gregory, Joe Louis, and Jackie 
Robinson for a match at Chicago’s Pipe O’ Peace course, where whites 
had shot at a group of black players nine years earlier. (The course was 


renamed after Louis in 1986.)}°% 


Playing nonstop for three years, she ap- 
peared in her first LPGA tournament in 1963 and joined the tour full time 
in 1964, at age thirty-seven. Gibson went on to play every LPGA event for 
the next six years, her fame attracting new fans to women’s golf and chal- 


lenging segregation at various tour stops. While the PGA was often per- 
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ceived as a barrier for black men trying to compete in PGA professional 
tournaments, the LPGA Tour was organized and governed almost entirely 
by the players themselves, and throughout the 1960s Gibson’s peers and 
her tour rallied around her and rejected sites that practiced discrimina- 
tion. Several times the LPGA refused to play tournaments at country clubs 
that barred Gibson from their clubhouses, including the popular Babe 
Zaharias Open in Beaumont, Texas: when members of the Beaumont 
Country Club grumbled over her participation in 1964, the LPGA moved 
the event to another course in town. 

Gibson ultimately found some success but did not make significant 
money as a professional golfer. Her best performances on the LPGA Tour 
were third place at the 1967 Pacific Ladies Classic in Eugene, Oregon, and 
second place at the 1970 Len Immke Buick Open in Columbus, Ohio. De- 
spite finishing in the top fifty on the LPGA money list five times (her high- 
est ranking was twenty-seventh in 1966), she struggled to afford traveling 
around the country and at one point even asked Maggie Hathaway if the 
Beverly Hills NAAcP would help sponsor her. She cut back on tourna- 
ments in 1970 and eventually retired from professional golf in 1978. Al- 
though Gibson’s golf accomplishments fell far short of her tennis exploits, 
her previous fame and willingness to travel and play in every tour event 
drew attention to the LPGA and its willingness to confront discrimination 
more directly than its male counterpart. Of course, she also had consider- 
able skills as well, centered on a powerful swing that contrasted sharply 
with the 1950s popular celebration of Ann Gregory and Babe Zaharias 
as talented “feminine” golfers. “That girl hits just like a man,” said Jerry 
Volpe, the white pro at New Jersey’s Englewood Country Club (Volpe 
gave lessons to Gibson and helped her become Englewood’s only African 
American member). Gibson regularly drove the ball over 200 yards and 
occasionally exceeded 300 yards with a tailwind, longer than some men 
in PGA events at the time. “My style of play was aggressive, dynamic, and 
mean,” she later said.1° 

As Althea Gibson became the first African American to play on the 
LPGA Tour, she joined Maggie Hathaway and Ann Gregory as the three 
most important advocates for black women in golf. The three were mutual 
friends who engaged in numerous struggles around the country. After 
integrating the UsGA national championships in 1956, Gregory continued 
to play in USGA tournaments and confront discrimination in the ama- 
teur ranks. She was denied access to the players’ banquet following the 
1959 U.S. Women’s Amateur at Congressional Country Club in Bethesda, 
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Golf Course, February 23, 1962 (AP Photo). 


Maryland; four years later at the 1963 championship, a fellow competitor 
mistook her for a maid at Taconic Golf Club in Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts. Gregory even had to fight for access to her local municipal course 
back home in Gary, Indiana. One day she refused to play the nine holes 
for black golfers at Gleason Park, paid her greens fees, and began playing 
the eighteen-hole layout instead. Stunned officials watched in silence but 


did nothing, and Gleason Park never again segregated its public golfers.'°° 
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Meanwhile, Hathaway trumpeted the success of both Gregory and 
Gibson in her newspaper columns, all while she continued to organize 
NAACP golf lawsuits on behalf of black women and promoted youth golf 
programs among black girls in Los Angeles. In 1956 she led a group of 
women that sued for access to the city’s public links tournaments and 
in the 1960s publicly challenged white women’s golf clubs to invite more 
black women into their ranks. In 1971 Hathaway even stood up to some 
men in the black Western States Golf Association who opposed her 
strategy of trying to integrate the women’s clubs. Spurned by the asso- 
ciation, she watched as a brief but intense gender war erupted between 
black men and women over the prospect of uniting with white clubs and 
scheduling integrated tournaments at L.A.’s Western Avenue Golf Course. 
It was a bitter feud, with the tension of black nationalism and integra- 
tion played out in the world of municipal golf; at one point black women 
were having their cars vandalized while they played, with golf tees nailed 
into their tires. Yet Hathaway was unintimidated, regularly updating her 
readers in the Los Angeles Sentinel and publicly challenging all those who 
she thought stood between black women and the game, whether they 
were L.A.’s top city officials and swankiest white country clubs or man- 
agers at predominately black golf courses and certain black men in the 
Western States Golf Association.’ 

As Gibson, Gregory, and Hathaway struggled to integrate women’s 
golf, anew generation of black women emerged in the late 1960s to take 
advantage of the hard-fought opportunities. One was Renee Powell, who 
grew up playing on Clearview Golf Course, the historic public course 
her father, William, built and operated in Ohio. William crafted minia- 
ture clubs for his daughter when she was three years old, and by her teen 
years he recognized her immense talent and helped her enter junior 
tournaments. In 1960 fourteen-year-old Renee was already winning UGA 
womens titles, and at eighteen she won the 1964 UGA women’s cham- 
pionship. She then joined the elite golf program at Ohio State University, 
eventually becoming the first African American, male or female, to cap- 
tain a major university’s golf team. In 1967 Renee Powell was the second 
black player to join the LPGA Tour, where she played for thirteen years 
and achieved a bit more success than her predecessor Gibson (Powell 
earned approximately $39,000 in LPGA events, her best performance 
a fourth-place finish at the 1972 Lady Errol Classic).!°° Powell was also 
the first black female pro to play extensively overseas, winning the 1973 
Kelly Springfield Open in Queensland, Australia, and conducting golf 
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clinics and exhibitions throughout East Asia and Africa on behalf of the 
U.S. State Department. A brief marriage to a Briton took her to England, 
where in 1979 she became the first black woman to serve as a golf pro- 
fessional in the United Kingdom after the Silvermere Club, located just 
outside London, hired her to be its head pro. She would later receive sig- 
nificant recognition in the British golfing world, most notably in 2015 
when she was among the first seven women to ever receive membership 
in the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews. Powell came back to 
the United States in 1984 and became head pro at Seneca Golf Course in 
Cleveland, Ohio, before returning to Clearview in 1990 and taking over 
her father’s course. She had been shaped both by the challenges he had 
faced confronting segregation and by her own experience as a pioneer 
in women’s professional golf. “Believe me,” wrote William Powell of his 
daughter. “She has her own story to tell from a different generation and 
a different gender.”!°° 

Despite the emergence of Renee Powell, Althea Gibson, and the twelve 
black men who played on the PGA circuit in the first ten years after de- 
segregation, most fans in the 1960s kept the spotlight on Charlie Sifford. 
By the time he integrated the Greensboro Open in 1962, he was the face 
of black golf and still considered the best black player in the country. 
As networks began to experiment with prerecorded, made-for-television 
golf matches, supporters questioned why he was left out. In 1963 Jackie 
Robinson challenged ABc’s All-Star Golf and its sponsor, the Reynolds 
Aluminum Company, for failing to feature Sifford on the show.™? The 
most successful televised golf program, Shell’s Wonderful World of Golf, 
was far more elaborate. Airing on NBC from 1961 to 1970, it featured two 
or three popular pros competing in matches at exotic courses around the 
world. (Viewers in 1968 watched Johnny Pott and Chi Chi Rodriguez duel 
at St. Croix’s Fountain Valley Golf Club, four years before the infamous 


massacre. )™ 


Watched by some 15 million people each week, Wonder- 
ful World of Golfreached a substantial audience and allowed fans to en- 
gage selected participants more than television coverage of a standard 
PGA event and its large field of players. In 1966 Sifford finally received 
his first invitation, facing off against Australian Bruce Devlin at the Royal 
Selangor Golf Club in Malaysia. Three years later he was featured again in 
a three-way match with Doug Sanders and Dave Thomas at Singapore’s 
Island Country Club. The increased respect and exposure also generated 
more income. Having earned only $17,000 in seven years of tournament 


play before joining the PGA, Sifford made $200,000 over the next seven.” 
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Many fans, certain that Sifford would be the first African American to 
win an official PGA event, were therefore shocked in 1964 when the dis- 
tinction went instead to Pete Brown. Winner of the 1961 and 1962 UGA 
Opens, Brown was a Mississippi native who joined the PGA circuit in 1963, 
the fourth black player to do so. He had grown up caddying for whites 
at Jackson’s municipal course, played for the first time when he was fif- 
teen years old, and suffered through a series of debilitating physical ail- 
ments (for two years in the late 1950s he was diagnosed with nonpara- 
lytic polio). Overcoming both segregation and injury, he made history 
just eighteen months after joining the tour when he traveled to play in 
the fourth annual Waco Turner Open. Turner, the event’s founder, was a 
wealthy Oklahoma oil executive with plans to promote an extensive golf 
resort in an obscure location: rural Burneyville, Oklahoma, one mile from 
the Texas border. Needing par on the event’s final hole to win, Brown was 
“scared to death” but calmly sank a pressure putt for the victory.’ 

Pete Brown’s historic win at the 1964 Waco Turner Open was quickly 
overlooked, even by some black fans. Just five years later the Chicago De- 
fender was incorrectly reporting that Sifford had been the first African 
American to win an official PGA event, even as Brown proved his victory 
was no fluke: he played for seventeen years on the pGa’s tour and won 
again at the 1970 Andy Williams-San Diego Open.’ Although some black 
fans celebrated Brown’s victory, two factors helped it fade from memory: 
the overwhelming attention given Sifford and the tournament’s obscu- 
rity. Waco Turner’s planned golf mecca quickly fell apart, and the PGA 
never again returned to Burneyville. Today drivers on Interstate 35 see 
little more than open land as they cross the Oklahoma-Texas border; few 
realize the significance as they pass one of the more unlikely spots in the 
history of African Americans and professional sports. 

Brown’s achievement also faded because three years later, Sifford, too, 
became an official winner on tour. After winning another unofficial event, 
the 1963 Puerto Rico Open, he won his first full PGA tournament at the 
1967 Greater Hartford Open. Starting the final round five strokes off the 
lead, Sifford shot 64 to win by one shot—“to the roars of the crowd which 
had cheered him through out,” reported the Chicago Defender."* At the 
trophy ceremony he thanked his fellow white competitors on tour, insist- 
ing the racism he experienced in the sport had always come from non- 
players. Finally obtaining his first tour win at the age of forty-four, Sifford 
recognized just how long and arduous the journey had been. “There have 
been many times I’ve wanted to quit, but my wife, Rose, would never let 
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Jack Nicklaus and Pete Brown at the 1967 Bing Crosby National Pro-Am 
(Ebony, May 1967). 


me give up,” he said tearfully. “I'll play this game as long as I can walk.” "7 
Two years later he won the 1969 Los Angeles Open, his second and final 
official PGA victory. It marked the peak of his golfing career and national 
popularity. The win was particularly celebrated by African Americans in 
Los Angeles, where Sifford had relocated permanently from Philadelphia. 
The city of Watts declared a “Charlie Sifford Day,” honoring him with a 
parade and banquet emceed by Olympic champion Wilma Rudolph."8 
Yet despite all of Charlie Sifford’s success and popularity, the face of 
PGA integration failed to earn one elusive honor: an invitation to com- 
pete in the Masters. Moreover, by 1968 another black PGA newcomer, Lee 
Elder, was starting to draw fan attention away from Sifford. Born in Dallas, 
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Texas, Elder moved to Los Angeles as a teen to live with his aunt. At age 
sixteen he impressed Joe Louis when the two battled in a 1950 UGA ama- 
teur tournament, and he joined the inner circle of golfers supported by 
Louis and Ted Rhodes."’ After a brief stint in the army, Elder started regu- 
larly playing the UGA pro circuit in 1961 and dominated the black tour. 
He took four of five UGA national championships from 1963 to 1967, and 
in 1966 alone he won eighteen of twenty-two consecutive tournaments. 
Elder’s first UGA National victory came at Langston Golf Course in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where he developed a long association. In the early 1960s 
he taught golf at the facility, and from 1978 to 1981 he served as manager. 

In 1967 Elder became the eighth black player to qualify for the PGA cir- 
cuit; unlike the others, he made an immediate splash. On the final day of 
the 1968 American Golf Classic, the rookie Elder matched the world’s top 
player, Jack Nicklaus, shot for shot down the stretch at Firestone Coun- 
try Club in Akron, Ohio. An estimated gallery of 23,000 and millions of 
television viewers watched the men duel for the title in what some con- 
sider the most exciting finish in the tour’s history. On the fifth extra hole 
of a sudden-death playoff, Nicklaus dropped an eight-foot birdie putt to 
win in dramatic fashion. But it was Elder’s performance that drew his- 
toric accolades; never before had so many fans watched a black golfer 
compete, and by the end most were rooting squarely for the underdog. 
“I showed the greatest golfer in the world that I could hit a few licks too,” 
Elder said?” The performance landed him on the cover of Golf Digest, 
the first African American to achieve the honor (notably, the magazine’s 
cover would never feature Sifford). UGA president Max Stanford Sr. told 
the magazine that “Elder did more for Negro golf in 45 minutes than 
everybody else put together had done in 45 years,” likely the only time 
Golf Digest ever featured commentary from someone tracked by the FBI 
for subversive activity. And Elder followed up the performance with con- 
sistently strong, steady play. He was ranked the third straightest hitter on 
tour in 1968, and Ebony not only lauded the duel with Nicklaus but also 
noted that Elder made nine straight tournament cuts during the season, a 
record for tour rookies. Landing an endorsement deal with Faultless Golf, 
he was also the first black player featured in a national advertising cam- 
paign, including ads in Golf Digest. It was a deal that far surpassed any of 
the sponsorships offered Ted Rhodes or Charlie Sifford.”? 

While Sifford was undoubtedly the face of desegregation in profes- 
sional golf during the 1950s and early 1960s, Elder became the world’s top 
black golfer right as the new phase of racial tension and black militancy 
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Lee Elder and Arnold 
Palmer share an 
umbrella at the 1973 
Greater New Orleans 
Open (Jet, April 12, 
1973). 


reached its breaking point. Fans watched as his rookie season unfolded 
alongside the tumultuous summer of 1968. In April he was in North Caro- 
lina for the Greater Greensboro Open when Martin Luther King Jr. was 
assassinated.’”? In August, two weeks after millions watched Elder’s ex- 
citing duel with Nicklaus, violence erupted in the streets of Chicago at the 
Democratic National Convention. That October, while the tour was in Las 
Vegas, the summer Olympics opened in Mexico City amidst global pro- 
tests targeting South Africa’s participation. Sprinters Tommie Smith and 
John Carlos were suspended from the U.S. track team and expelled from 
the games after they displayed a “Black Power salute” during their medal 
ceremony. Professional golf was now touring a nation that was experienc- 
ing over 100 instances of mass urban unrest and violent protest, and Elder 
was regularly thrust into racial controversies. Two issues in particular, 
the South Africa protest and the desegregation of the Masters, eventually 
defined his relationship to the movement and made him the iconic pro 
golfer of the Black Power generation. 

Golf was a major battlefield in the controversy over apartheid. In 1969 
the Chicago Defender called Elder a “man in the middle” after black anti- 
apartheid protesters targeted the PGA Championship in Dayton, Ohio?’ 
The game had grown dramatically in southern Africa, producing a num- 
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ber of leading white professionals who sought to compete in PGA events 
in the United States, most notably Bobby Locke (who dominated the tour 
in 1947), Gary Player (who made his American debut at the 1957 Masters 
and won his first PGA event the next year), and Harold Henning (who 
joined the tour in 1965). Meanwhile, regimes in both South Africa and 
Rhodesia hardened their commitment to segregation, prompting an 
escalation of racial violence and upheaval in the late 1960s. There, too, as 
in St. Croix and throughout the African Diaspora, golf was both a symbol 
of white colonialism and apartheid and a target of black resistance. Sports 
Illustrated reported that black guerrillas in Rhodesia “had prompted the 
adoption of two new rules at the golf club in Centenary. . . . The first rule 
‘allows a stroke to be played again if interrupted by gunfire or sudden 
explosion,’ while the second enjoins players to check the holes for land 
mines before putting.” ”* In the United States, Black Power groups cele- 
brated the news that activists were disrupting white golf in Africa. “The 
European settlers still attempt to cling to their luxuries,” joked the Stu- 
dent Organization for Black Unity. “But the game just ain’t the same.” !?° 
The all-white South Africa PGA, which tried to help its professionals 
gain attention abroad, soon faced its own challenge from black golfers at 
home. In 1972 the South African government, attempting to keep its white 
golfers from being banned at international tournaments, announced that 
it would allow a few integrated, international tournaments to take place 
in the country. One organization representing South Africa’s black golfers 
responded that it refused to participate in such tournaments, denounc- 
ing the move as tokenism designed to parade a few black players at select 
tournaments in order to secure the standing of South Africa’s white golf- 
ers worldwide. Once again, American Black Power groups, such as the 
Student Organization for Black Unity, supported the move: “Black golfers 
in South Africa refuse to be used,” the organization proudly announced.’ 
As the battle over race and golf escalated in Africa, the arrival of Afri- 
can Americans and white South Africans on the PGA circuit created the 
opportunity for symbolic clashes. Understanding that the success of white 
Africans on tour left it open for criticism, the PGA formally recognized 
South Africa’s black golf organization in 1963, a move that meant little 
beyond the realm of public relations, for few black golfers in South Africa 
had any chance of qualifying for competition in the United States.’”’ It 
was therefore up to black Americans like Charlie Sifford and Lee Elder 
whether or not they would speak for Africa’s black golfers in the United 
States. Down the stretch at the 1969 L.A. Open, Sifford faced off against 
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Harold Henning, birdieing the first hole in a sudden-death playoff with 
Henning to earn his second tour victory. Many fans immediately recog- 
nized the symbolism: “It is ironic that Sifford scored his ‘most important’ 
tournament victory against an opponent from a country where blacks are 
not allowed to compete in bigtime golf,” announced Jet.?® Two months 
later Sports Illustrated concurred: “The fact that Charlie Sifford happened 
to beat Harold Henning who happened to be a product (if not neces- 
sarily a practitioner) of South African apartheid was not lost on Ameri- 
can black men. . .. Negro newspapers were calling Charlie Sifford the 
epitome of Black Is Beautiful.” !”° Sifford himself seemed to relish achiev- 
ing a pressure-packed victory over a South African. “I wanted to prove to 
myself that I could play and to others that a Negro could play successful 
tournament golf,” he told Golf Digest?” Yet in other ways he resented 
efforts to turn the 1969 L.A. Open into a Pan-African victory. “Intrepid 
white reporters were making him uncomfortable (and uncooperative) by 
pressing him for quotes on everything racial from Nat Turner’s confession 
to Muhammad Ali’s conviction,” claimed Sports Illustrated. “His mail was 
up to 200 letters a week.” °! Henning, for his part, was gracious in defeat 
but politely refused to comment when asked about apartheid after the 
loss to Sifford. “I’m a golfer, not a politician,” he responded.'** 

While Henning and Sifford managed to deflect the issue somewhat, 
Lee Elder and Gary Player could not. As South Africa’s most accom- 
plished golfer and a fan favorite at PGA events, Player faced the most 
severe criticism from the antiapartheid movement. While he was paired 
with Jack Nicklaus during the 1969 PGA Championship, black protesters 
threw ice in his face and attempted to physically assault him (he still 
managed to finish second in the tournament). Two years later black 
congressman Charles Diggs called for a federal investigation of U.S. re- 
lations with South Africa, arguing that Player “had no business making 
money in America,” while in Boston the NAACP organized a boycott of 
the tour’s 1971 Massachusetts Classic over the participation of Player and 
Henning.’ Throughout the 1960s, Player had clearly supported the white 
regime in South Africa. “I am of the South Africa of [Prime Minister] Ver- 
woerd and apartheid,” he declared in his 1966 book Grand Slam Golf 
(published in London), 


a nation which is the result of an African graft on European stock and 
which is the product of its instinct and ability to maintain civilized 
values and standards amongst the alien barbarians. ... Many people 
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draw comparisons between South Africa and the United States with re- 
gard to the coloured problem. They say we should give all the natives 
equal rights. It seems to me that the coloured people in the United 
States were given equal rights a century ago, but still see the need 
to fight for them today. . . . The American Negro is sophisticated and 
politically conscious. He was “imported” into the United States and 
has long lost contact with Africa. He has become an integral part of a 
western community, with its habits and attitudes. . . . The African may 
well believe in witchcraft and primitive magic, practise ritual murder 
and polygamy; his wealth is in cattle. More money and he will have 
no sense of parental or individual responsibility, no understanding of 
reverence for life or the human soul which is the basis of Christian and 
other civilised societies. . . . I have no evidence that I live in a police 
state, a “Hitler state,” and people who write these things, and read and 
believe them, are doing a disservice to the progress of people every- 
where. . .. A good deal of nonsense is talked of, and indeed thought 
about, “segregation.” Segregation of one kind or another is practised 
everywhere in the world. ... We in South Africa recognize this and be- 
lieve that our races should develop separately, but in parallel.’ 


The apartheid government, particularly its Department of Information, 
saw in Player an opportunity to sanitize its image abroad with help from 
one of the world’s top golfers at the zenith of his career. As the antiapart- 
heid movement grew, Player became more reluctant to speak openly on 
the issue, especially in the United States. “I’m not getting involved in poli- 
tics,” he told the press after hecklers disrupted him again at the 1971 U.S. 
Open." Yet he refused to criticize the apartheid regime and thereby left 
his previous comments and actions to stand for themselves. 

At the same time, Player reached out to his fellow black competitors, 
and they began to defend him publicly. Charlie Sifford, Pete Brown, and 
George Johnson (who joined the tour in 1968) all spoke out on his behalf. 
“You couldn't ask for a finer man than Gary Player,” said Sifford in 1971. 
“He’s helped me so many times I’ve stopped counting.”'** Player also 
eventually struck up a long-term friendship with Maggie Hathaway after 
the two first met at the 1975 Masters: “He’s done a lot for young black golf- 
ers that people don’t know about,” she later said in 1997. “He has to work 
harder than most to prove he’s not a racist.”!*” Player’s longtime caddie, 
New Orleans native Alfred “Rabbit” Dyer, also came to his defense in the 
black press. Dyer would spend over twenty years caddying for the South 
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African and made history in 1974 when he became the first African Ameri- 
can to caddie at the British Open, helping Player win the tournament for 
the third time. (Dyer was the first African American to caddie in the South 
African Open as well.) He told Black Sports that Player was “a caddie’s 
friend, a real Christian and religious guy.” ° 

At some point along the way—whether influenced by his interaction 
with African American golfers like Sifford and Hathaway, pressured by 
antiapartheid demonstrators, or both—Gary Player slowly had a change 
of heart. “It’s hard to go back, I can’t say what year it was when I sud- 
denly realized,” he later said in 2005. “We were brainwashed when we 
were young people just like the Germans before the war.”'*? But in 1970, 
when the pressure from activists was strong and he still supported the 
regime, Player invited prominent African American golfers to visit South 
Africa and proposed a series of matches to benefit the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund. Afro-American called it a “cheap move” and criticized the idea: 
“No matter how ‘likeable’ a fellow Gary Player may be, he still is a repre- 
sentative of that racist nation and is a goodwill ambassador for it in this 
country.” Black tennis star Arthur Ashe, locked in his own battle with the 
South African government over refusals to let him play in tournaments 
there, called Player’s idea “a farce” and told Jet he feared for the golfer’s 
life “the way things are going in the United States.” ° For many black 
Americans, Player was a legitimate, logical target of protest in response to 
South Africa’s snubbing of Ashe, regardless of the kind words he received 
from his black PGA peers. “No Ashe, No Player,” one protester wore on his 
shirt at a tour stop outside San Diego. Although the United Negro College 
Fund initially declined Player’s offer and Sifford was openly skeptical of 
the idea, at least one such event did take place in 1972, when Player was 
joined by Lee Elder, Pete Brown, and black comedian Flip Wilson for a 
pro-am at the Old Dominion Golf Club in Newport News, Virginia.’ 

Player’s invitation for black golfers to visit Africa also faced a backlash 
but proved more successful. In 1971 he encouraged Elder to make the trip 
to South Africa and participate in the South African PGA Championship 
in Johannesburg.’ Although many black Americans were rightly skep- 
tical, insisting that Player was using Elder to provide damage control for 
his own image and the apartheid regime, some whites in South Africa 
were also troubled by the invitation. Elder was unsure if he would ac- 
cept, and golf writers like Maggie Hathaway encouraged him to proceed 
cautiously with the decision. “We do hope Lee Elder is not making a mis- 
take going to South Africa to play to prove that Gary Player loves blacks 
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in America,” she wrote.’ Elder finally agreed to the trip in August 1971 
and was immediately flooded with both accolades and criticism from 
the black community. One of the more influential antiapartheid organi- 
zations, the American Committee on Africa, tried to dissuade him from 
going both publicly and in private meetings: “You say . . . that you do not 
want to be involved in politics,” the group wrote Elder in an open letter. 
“But racism, here or in South Africa, is something that we are all involved 
in, like it or not.”"“* Many in the black press agreed. “Neither was Nat King 
Cole a politician when he got slapped in Alabama some years back by 
people who believed in apartheid in this country,” proclaimed the New 
York Amsterdam News.\** Elder’s decision also received a mixed reception 
in Africa. The Rhodesia Golf Union reported that some black fans were 
excited about the potential of him visiting their nation as well. However, 
South African activist Dennis Brutus testified to the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives that such visits would only aid the apartheid regime, noting 
that Player still refused to speak up for black golfers in his own country.'° 

However, once he was committed to the trip, Elder was undeterred. 
In November-December 1971 he spent three weeks in Africa, including 
stops in Liberia, Uganda, Nigeria, and Kenya, all sponsored by the U.S. 
State Department and designed to assuage the many Africans upset over 
his decision to play in South Africa. In each nation he met with heads of 
state and played exhibition matches, often in rudimentary conditions. 
“Uganda was the only country with grass on the greens,” he recalled 
later.'*’ As the trip continued, Elder responded to his detractors. “I play 
golf anywhere I am invited,” he told the press in Nairobi shortly before 
heading to South Africa. “I believe my playing may help the black man 
there. It may open the door for other things to come later on. It may even 
lead to the South Africans allowing their own black men to play in former 
all-white tournaments.”"® Days later he and other black South African 
golfers participated in the Pea Championship at Johannesburg’s Huddle 
Park, the first tournament in that tour’s history to feature black Africans 
competing alongside whites. It was also the first to be played before an 
integrated gallery, as Elder had agreed to participate only after the gov- 
ernment assured him it would suspend the PGA’s usual policy of segre- 
gating spectators. Paired with Player during the first two days of the tour- 
nament, Elder’s group attracted huge crowds, an estimated 5,000 the first 
day and 10,000 the next. “I thought about Dr. Martin Luther King’s death,” 
he told the New York Times when he returned from the trip. “I wondered 
if some crackpot would decide not to want me there.”* But in the end 
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Elder had no complaints over the tournament, other than finishing fif- 
teen strokes off the lead. He praised the fans, Player, and the South Africa 
PGA but, significantly, was unafraid to tell local golf writers that he had 
no plans to return until apartheid was abolished. (He also asked to meet 
the imprisoned Nelson Mandela but was denied.) “I felt like I really left 
something permanent there in South Africa,” he later said.’ The follow- 
ing week public attention surged again after he won the Nigerian Open, 
beating a field that included eight members of the British Ryder Cup team 
and becoming the first African American to win a major international 
tournament. 

Elder’s 1971 trip has long been slighted in the popular history of black 
athletes who traveled to Africa or confronted apartheid, overshadowed 
by subsequent events like Arthur Ashe’s 1973 visit to South Africa or the 
1974 “Rumble in the Jungle’7—Muhammad Ali’s landmark fight with 
George Foreman in Zaire. But it was Elder who broke new ground, for 
his controversial visit predated the others, and, in the end, he refused 
to be anyone’s pawn, be it the apartheid regime, the South Africa PGA, 
Gary Player, or antiapartheid organizations. Elder made the trip on his 
own terms and established a long-term relationship with the region, and 
some who initially denounced the visit quickly changed their perspec- 
tive. In 1975 Jet acknowledged that Elder had helped build a new semi- 
nary in Durban and raised $20,000 for black golfand education programs 
in South Africa. “Thanks to Elder, there are 40 Black professional South 
African golfers,” the magazine proclaimed, “which is about four times 
as many as the U.S. can boast.”!*! On the other hand, Elder refused to 
meet the demands of more fervent antiapartheid activists, establishing 
a lifelong friendship with Player and opposing U.S. economic sanctions 
on South Africa. He also returned in 1989, eighteen years after his historic 
trip, again unafraid to speak his mind. “So many dignitaries have been 
here and nothing has been said against them because they don’t speak 
out about what changes have been made here,” he told the press at Johan- 
nesburg’s Randpark Golf Club. “But TIl certainly say it. I truly feel and 
hope and pray that apartheid will be abolished. . . . It’s on its way out, it 
really is.”'©? By the 1980s his stance, though understandably far too mod- 
erate for most activists, stood out compared with the actions of other PGA 
Tour pros. In 1981 Player established the richest golf tournament in the 
world, known as the “Million Dollar Challenge.” An annual event at his 
Gary Player Country Club in Sun City, South Africa, the event attracted 
several of the tour’s best players, including Jack Nicklaus, Lee Trevino, 
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Johnny Miller, and Raymond Floyd, all of whom defied the international 
sports boycott of the regime and warnings from the U.S. State Depart- 
ment in order to participate? 

Ironically, throughout Elder’s 1971 visit the most common question he 
received from African golf fans (black and white) was not about apart- 
heid, golf, or discrimination in Africa. Instead it was the same question 
American fans were contemplating. “Everywhere we went, people asked 
about the Masters,” his wife, Rose, told the New York Times.>* Elder him- 
self used the success of the Africa trip to speak out against the most sym- 
bolic racial barrier that remained on the U.S. tour: “If a place like South 
Africa can invite a black golfer, I can’t see why the Masters can’t open its 
doors.” Five months later Gary Player joined the chorus of professionals 
and fans who wondered aloud if a black player would ever receive an 
invitation to Augusta National. “With the number of good Black players 
increasing on the tour, I think it is a shame that none has enjoyed the ex- 
perience,” he was quoted in Jet!” 

A generation after its inauguration in 1934, the Masters was clearly the 
world’s most prestigious golf tournament by the late 1960s, and it con- 
tinued to stand as a strong symbol of golf elitism, race, and power in the 
South. “What is it really like to be a member of Augusta National?” Golf 
Digest asked in 1967. “For certain, you will play one of the world’s most 
famous—and best—golf courses. . . . You will associate with men of in- 
fluence and power. . . . You will move in an atmosphere redolent with 
courtly, ante-bellum manners.”’°° By then Augusta’s roughly 200 mem- 
bers included former president Dwight Eisenhower and Georgia gover- 
nor Carl Sanders. (Sanders was on the course when aides informed him 
of President John F. Kennedy’s assassination in 1963.)'°’ 

Not only were the club’s membership and rituals shrouded in mystery, 
but equally confusing were the qualifications professionals had to meet 
in order to receive a coveted invitation to the Masters. As was evident in 
the snubbing of Charlie Sifford, winning a PGA event did not automati- 
cally qualify one before 1972, and the club exercised considerable control 
over what was the smallest field of any major event. Many fans were cer- 
tain that Elder’s achievements warranted an invitation: he beat an elite 
field to win the 1971 Nigerian Open, placed in the top thirty at both the 
U.S. Open and the PGA Championship that year, and finished the 1973 
season thirtieth on the PGA money list. Eighteen U.S. congressmen even 
formally asked Augusta National to invite “the most prominent black 
golfer” and urged the tournament to take “affirmative action” (a phrase 
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still unfamiliar to many Americans in 1973). But club chairman Clifford 
Roberts rejected the request, calling it “discrimination in reverse.” Elder, 
too, declined the congressmen’s help, insisting he did not want to be a 
test case in one of the first popular controversies over affirmative action. 
He told the press he would refuse an invitation unless it was achieved “on 
merit.” 8 

Elder and most golf fans thus knew that a victory in a PGA event was 
likely his only chance to secure a historic invitation to the Masters, and 
he faced intense pressure to secure one. In September 1972 he came ago- 
nizingly close, losing a sudden-death playoff to Lee Trevino at the Greater 
Hartford Open. The Mexican American Trevino, often dubbed the “Merry 
Mex” or “Supermex” in the press, faced his own struggles navigating the 
world of white golf. Although he later traveled to apartheid South Africa 
and competed in Gary Player’s Million Dollar Challenge, Trevino also 
boycotted the Masters in 1970, 1971, and 1974 because he felt uncomfort- 
able with the atmosphere at Augusta National. “I really felt bad,” he said 
just after sinking an eighteen-foot birdie to beat Elder. “He wants so bad 
to get into the Masters, but . . . I wouldn't let my wife beat me if I could 
help it.” ° 

Like Trevino, many players thought highly of Elder and recognized how 
significant it would be for a black pro to play the Masters. But the con- 
stant pressure and spotlight began to wear on the tour’s African Ameri- 
cans, ultimately undermining their solidarity. “Everybody knows they 
discriminate so maybe the PGA should take a stand, do something, or say 
something about it,” Sifford said in 1973.'°° Within a year, however, he had 
grown tired of talking about the issue. “It’s getting to where none of them 
want to come to the press tent anymore,” the PGA’s media liaison said of 
the black players. Jim Dent, a former caddie at Augusta National who in 
1970 became the fourteenth African American to join the tour, put it more 
bluntly. “To hell with the Masters,” he spat back at a sportswriter. “If I win 
a tournament, that’s my Masters.” 16 

In April 1974 Elder finally broke through and secured his first PGA vic- 
tory, beating Englishman Peter Oosterhuis in a playoff to win the Mon- 
santo Open in Pensacola, Florida. Security guards immediately escorted 
him to the clubhouse of the Pensacola Country Club (he had started to re- 
ceive threats, especially at tour events in the South). Getting his first win 
was special, but the golf world immediately recognized what was most 
significant about the victory: within minutes Clifford Roberts phoned 
from Augusta and announced that Elder would be invited to the 1975 
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Masters. For a week the golfer pondered whether or not to accept the invi- 
tation. To turn it down would be one of the more powerful rebukes from 
a black athlete in history but would also potentially doom his career.’ 

Eventually Elder indicated he would participate, but he still had to wait 
nearly a year before the next Masters was scheduled to take place. For the 
remainder of 1974 and early 1975 he was showered with accolades, over- 
whelmed with offers to speak, and bombarded with media requests, as 
well as occasional threats. He received major attention despite the fact 
that his victory in Florida and the Masters invitation came two weeks after 
black baseball star Hank Aaron broke Babe Ruth’s homerun record, what 
many considered a major milestone in the history of race and sports. 
But nothing in the sporting world could overshadow the significance of 
Elder’s achievements and the anticipation over integrating the Masters. 
“Move over Hank Aaron,” the Chicago Defender announced. “There’s 
enough room in the spotlight for at least two people.” 16° 

Support for Elder was particularly strong in Washington, D.C., where 
he resided and spent much of his time when not playing. Mayor Walter 
Washington gave him a key to the city, and President Gerald Ford, an- 
other in the long line of avid presidential golfers, provided more attention 
than any black golfer would ever receive from a sitting president. Elder 
and Ford played a round at Congressional Country Club (which they 
would do at least once more while Ford was president), and Ford also ap- 
peared with Elder at Langston Golf Course, D.C.’s historic black links. In 
December 1974 the president even attended a reception honoring Elder 
at the Washington Hilton, telling the audience that he, too, was waiting in 
anticipation for the next Masters. “Next April when Lee is a participant, 
I am going to be watching on that television set, pulling for Lee to show 
them that the guy that makes it one year can also win the tournament,” 
Ford said. “I don’t think many people will remember 1975 as the year that 
Jerry Ford was President, but they will remember that 1975 was the year 
that Lee Elder won the Masters.” 164 

While the integration of the Masters promised to be a landmark mo- 
ment in American sports, the attention lavished on Elder angered those 
who felt he was taking the place of more deserving players, especially 
Charlie Sifford. When supporters declared that Elder was “the Jackie 
Robinson of Golf,” Sifford rejected the notion. “Elder deserves to be re- 
warded for what he has done,” he said. “But no black golfers like it.” 1° 
Soon the two were rumored to be feuding, and Elder went public with 
accusations that fellow black players were jealous he would be the first 
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to play at Augusta National. “I’ve sensed resentment from fellow Blacks 
ever since I came on tour,” he told Jet. “And if you think that all of them 
were happy for me when I qualified for the Masters, you got to be kidding. 
There is so much hatred and resentment among the Black golfers on the 
PGA tour that it’s a shame. If another brother had been the first to make 
the Masters, hey, I would have been among the first to congratulate him 
and push him on.”!® The two subsequently tried to make amends at an 
event honoring Elder in Chicago, but the tension remained. “The people 
we are fighting are Jack Nicklaus and Arnold Palmer,” Sifford joked. But 
Elder again insisted there was animosity among the tour’s seven African 
Americans: “I’m not naming any names, but I’ve heard that some of them 
are down on me because I qualified. ... But can I help it if I achieve some- 
thing that I worked so hard for, for so many years?” 187 

Three months before Elder appeared in the 1975 Masters, fifty-two- 
year-old Sifford announced his retirement from playing regularly on the 
PGA tour. “The tour just isn’t fun anymore,” he said.’** Always a bit un- 
comfortable with his relationship to black fans and other black golfers, 
Sifford insisted the decision had nothing to do with Elder or the integra- 
tion of the Masters, which was likely true. Still, the timing was significant. 
He went on to play successfully on the Senior PGA Tour, even winning 
the 1975 Senior PGA Championship, but still a Masters invitation never 
came. “I really don’t think [Cliff] Roberts likes me,” he told the press.'®* 
The snubbing would be the biggest disappointment in Sifford’s remark- 
able career. Despite all his accomplishments, golf’s most important black 
player would never participate in its most important tournament. Refus- 
ing to even visit the course, Sifford never stepped foot on Augusta Na- 
tional. 

Meanwhile, Elder was the center of attention when he arrived for the 
Masters in April 1975. A crush of reporters covered his every move, in- 
cluding a few black sportswriters and photographers who managed to 
get in. The Chicago Defender complained that Augusta National “had all 
but openly barred the black press from covering the event.”!”° Maggie 
Hathaway, denied a press pass to cover the tournament for the Los Ange- 
les Sentinel, finally obtained credentials through a Los Angeles radio sta- 
tion. Ninety-nine percent of the estimated 40,000 spectators were white; 
however, a few black fans were on hand. They included football star Jim 
Brown, who traveled with Hathaway to Augusta and only got past the 
gate after comedian Jackie Gleason stepped in to help and Brown gave an 
autographed photo to the caddiemaster. They arrived just in time to see 
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a): we 
Lee Elder arrives at Augusta National for the 1975 Masters (Associated Press). 


Elder on the first tee, and Hathaway fainted as she watched him hit his 
opening drive: “I don’t know whether it was exhaustion or excitement.” ™' 
She awoke inside the course medical facility next to where Gary Player 
was receiving treatment, and the two met for the first time. 

Unlike other tournaments, the Masters required that players be as- 
signed one of Augusta National’s black caddies and not bring their own. 
Among the few African Americans on site, the caddies were openly ap- 
preciative of the moment, especially Elder’s caddie, thirty-six-year-old 
Henry Brown. Brown had asked four years earlier to be paired with Elder 
should the golfer ever be invited to the event. Having faced months of 
scrutiny and admitting that the previous year’s attention had negatively 
affected his game, Elder arrived with his wife looking tired. “TIl be glad 
when it’s all over,” she said. They rented two houses for the week in an 
effort to fool the press but also because Elder had received threats in the 
months before. He was also supported by the nearby black Paine College, 
the same institution whose students and faculty had protested Eisen- 
hower’s visit to Augusta National fifteen years earlier. When a local res- 
taurant refused to serve Elder, Paine’s president offered to have the col- 
lege prepare his meals for the week.'”” 

After shooting a respectable 74-78, missing the cut by four strokes, 
Elder seemed happy to have the experience behind him. He opened up 
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with reporters in the parking lot, indicating he was relieved to have made 
it through the previous months. He was hopeful that he would return to 
Augusta soon with better play, and he did. He went on to compete in three 
more Masters from 1977 to 1979, making the cut each time and finishing in 
the top twenty in 1977 and 1979. He also won three more PGA Tour events 
(the 1976 Houston Open, the 1978 Greater Milwaukee Open, and the 1978 
Westchester Classic), in 1979 became the first African American to play in 
the Ryder Cup, and continued to receive accolades from the black com- 
munity. In 1977 a star-studded gala in his honor was held in Los Angeles, 
featuring Mayor Tom Bradley and comedian Redd Foxx.’ 

Meanwhile, on October 6, 1978, as Elder finished the most successful 
season in his career, viewers of the daytime talk series The Mike Douglas 
Show were introduced to yet another promising black golfer. Two-year- 
old Eldrick Tont Woods, called “Tiger,” joined his father, Earl, Bob Hope, 
and actor Jimmy Stewart on stage. At first the audience laughed as the 
toddler shied away. But then little Tiger swung a driver as long as him and 
made perfect contact, drawing a gasp from Hope and cheers from the 
audience. Next came a putting showcase: “You got any money?” Hope 
jokingly asked the kid, offering a nickel if he made a three-foot putt. Tiger 
picked up the ball, moved it within an inch of the hole, then knocked it 
in. The crowd roared. 
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THAI PEOPLE DON’T GET HATE MAIL 
Race and Golf in the Age of Tiger Woods 


MAY 1997—LECANTO, FLORIDA 

Charlie Sifford and Lee Elder watch Tiger Woods hit practice 
shots. The three men then stroll along a golf course, talking 
among themselves. 

“Thank you, Mr. Sifford,” comes the voice of Woods. “Thank 
you, Mr. Elder. | won't forget. You were the first. | refuse to be 
the last.” 

They walk, slow-motion, down a “dreamy fairway” as Woods 
continues: “You are the man, Mr. Sifford. You are the man, Mr. 
Elder. | won't forget. There's a jacket in Augusta with my name 
on it. There's a jacket in Augusta with your soul in it.” 

The commercial, the third television spot in a massive 
advertising campaign launched by Nike, Inc., after it signed 
an endorsement deal with Woods, would debut the following 
month during the 1997 U.S. Open. The same words appeared 
in print ads as well, including black publications like Ebony and 
Black Enterprise. 

Tiger Woods, soon to be the richest athlete in history and 
one of the most recognizable men on the planet, was a savvy, 
confident professional who embraced his immense talent and 
understood the significance of his story to the historical black 
civil rights movement. But he was also a twenty-one-year-old 
proud of his unique, multiracial family and insistent that no one 
but himself had a right to claim his racial identity. 

Money (an estimated $40 million, to start) certainly helped 
solidify the message. But no amount could completely erase 
such a public contradiction: Tiger Woods called himself 


“Cablinasian”; Nike called him “Black.”! 
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Almost 50 million people saw Tiger Woods win the Masters 
in 1997, by far the most to ever watch a golf tournament.” Yet what view- 
ers first embraced as a simple, compelling story has since grown increas- 
ingly hard to understand. The 1997 Masters—a triumphant, even unifying 
event in its day—with time has become a complicated moment in Ameri- 
can history. 

The uncertainty was always lying beneath the surface. By the time 
twenty-one-year-old Woods teed it up that weekend, won by twelve 
shots, and memorably embraced his father on the eighteenth green, at 
least thirty African Americans had already participated in thousands 
of PGA tour events in the previous forty-five years. Six had combined to 
win twenty-six times on tour (including Woods himself, who already had 
three victories under his belt). Four had already competed in the Mas- 
ters a combined twenty-two times since Lee Elder’s debut in 1975, finish- 
ing as high as eleventh place in the tournament (again including Woods, 
who was making his third appearance). Augusta National had already 
integrated its membership as well, inviting the first African American to 
join the club seven years before. In short, 50 million people knew they 
were watching something special in April 1997, and somehow historic 
because of Woods’s race, yet despite the overwhelming media coverage 
there never was a consensus on why. 

For some the 1997 Masters was the culmination of what came before, 
the pinnacle of a decades-long battle to provide African Americans full 
access to the nation’s most privileged game, a symbol, of course, for the 
modern civil rights movement. Yet for others the event was a celebra- 
tion of the future, a watershed for what promised to follow: a flood of 
black golfers who would change the game. Not so much a culmination of 
the civil rights movement, it was instead a multiracial victory that ques- 
tioned the traditional black/white binaries of the past, one of the first 
“postracial” moments in popular culture. The moment likely belongs 
somewhere between these two narratives, an ill fit for either. When they 
watched Woods, most of those 50 million spectators channeled figures 
like Jackie Robinson, and in doing so they pulled the 1997 Masters back to 
1947, further than it ever belonged. But ensuing years have witnessed an 
intriguing shift: Woods, and the popular discussion of race he invoked, as 
a precursor to figures like Barack Obama, pushing the 1997 Masters for- 
ward, to 2017 and beyond. 

Woods was unique to African American golf from the start. He had 
no experience with the two institutions that were key to the black pro- 
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fessionals that came before him: caddying and the UGA. A child prodigy, 
he won his first amateur event—the Junior World Golf Championships 
(for boys ten and under)—at age eight and went on to win twenty more 
amateur tournaments, including three straight U.S. Amateurs from 1994 
to 1996 and the 1996 NCAA National Championship while playing for 
Stanford University, before he turned professional at age twenty. In 1989, 
thirteen-year-old Woods participated in a pro-am with twenty PGA pro- 
fessionals and shot a score good enough to beat eight of them. By the time 
he was twenty-nine, the same age when Bill Spiller first picked up a club, 
Tiger Woods had already won forty-six PGA Tour events and been ranked 
the world’s number one golfer for over seven years. Although his family 
was not particularly wealthy, Woods had a thoroughly middle-class, Cali- 
fornia upbringing far removed from that of the generations of black pros 
who were introduced to golf as caddies in the South. The story of his early 
development in golf was thoroughly white, at least by the standards of the 
1970S. “The white kids in the suburbs have nothing to do but take lessons,” 
lamented Howard University golf coach John Organ in 1973, two years be- 
fore Woods was born. “Their parents give the kids lessons because they 
know, in this game, you've got to learn the basics early.”* 

While Woods launched his career as a member of Stanford University’s 
golf team, historically black colleges and universities (HBCUs) struggled 
to keep their teams black. Eddie Payton, older brother of NFL star Walter 
Payton, took over the men’s and women’s golf programs at Jackson State 
University in 1985. Realizing that no HBCU had ever been invited to the 
NCAA golf championships, he helped establish the Minority Collegiate 
Golf Championship in 1987, an annual tournament that the PGA took over 
in 2006. Under Payton, the men’s team at Jackson State became the first 
HBCU squad to compete in the NCAA Men’s National Golf Champion- 
ships in 1995, the same year that Woods, a freshman at Stanford, was 
named Pac-io Player of the Year and an NCAA First Team All-American. 
In 1999 the women’s team at Jackson State became the first to compete 
in the NCAA Women’s National Golf Championships. But while millions 
soon debated whether Woods was “a black golfer,” far fewer noticed that 
Jackson State, like other HBCUs, no longer fielded “a black team.” Four of 
the five starters on Payton’s historic 1995 squad were white. “Some people 
question why we don’t have more black kids,” he said soon after. “If we 
did, we wouldn’t be competitive.”* At the 2012 PGA Minority Collegiate 
Golf Championship, neither the winning men’s team (the University of 
Texas Pan-American) nor the women’s (Bethune-Cookman University) 
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Tiger Woods, 15, and his father, Earl Woods, after Tiger won the 1991 U.S. Junior 
Amateur Championship at Bay Hill Club in Orlando, Florida (USGA). 


had a single African American on its roster. Bethune-Cookman’s team 
featured white students from Austria, Denmark, and Great Britain. Renee 
Powell once pressed a sponsor to donate golf equipment to three HBCUS 
in order to help colleges “where minority kids were struggling,” only to 
be surprised when she discovered that all of the golfers were white. Some 
celebrated this shift as a positive sign of integration. “Payton’s teams 
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are rainbow coalitions of whites and blacks, Americans and foreigners,” 
Sports Illustrated proclaimed in 2009.° And many players agreed with that 
sentiment. “All the brothers get accepted to the big white schools to play 
basketball,” one of three white Australians on the Jackson State team said 
in 1996. “Here all the white guys get accepted to play golf. What’s the dif- 
ference?”® 

Nevertheless, the declining number of African Americans on black 
college golf teams seemed to challenge the notion that the 1997 Masters 
was a turning point for race and golf. Woods himself, matriculating in 
predominately white schools, communities, and golf programs, avoided 
such debates over the future of historically black institutions such as 
HBCUs and their golf teams. (“Still got the letter I sent him,” Payton re- 
called of his efforts to recruit Woods. “Never really had a chance, but it 
was worth trying.”)’ Moreover, by the time Woods was born in 1975, the 
most important historically black institution for professional golfers, the 
UGA, was nearly finished as a pro golf tour, though it continued to or- 
ganize events into the 1980s. The black players on the PGA Tour during 
Woods’s early life were the last to come through the black tour, but there 
were still a number of them. They included winning professionals from 
the 1960s like Pete Brown, who played on the PGA and Senior PGA circuits 
into the 1990s, and Lee Elder, who as late as 2004 was still playing senior 
events. A handful of others, including brothers Jim and Chuck Thorpe, 
parlayed UGA success in the 1970s into PGA appearances. Jim won 27 of 
33 UGA tournaments in 1970, and Chuck took 25 of the 32 UGA events 
he entered from 1971 to 1973. Chuck played sporadically on the PGA and 
Senior PGA tours until the late 1990s, while Jim enjoyed a far more suc- 
cessful PGA career. “The first time I played with Arnold Palmer, I literally 
could not get my ball to stay on the tee,” he recalled. “And knowing he was 
watching me just made it worse.”® Nevertheless, Jim won three times on 
the PGA Tour in the mid-1980s, earned $2 million, finished tied for fourth 
at the 1984 U.S. Open, and competed in the Masters six times, finishing 
in the top twenty in 1985. He subsequently had even more success on the 
Senior PGA Tour from 2000 to 2007, winning thirteen events and earning 
an additional $14 million; by 2007 he ranked seventh in career earnings 
on the senior circuit. 

Bobby Stroble and Charlie Owens were the last two players to par- 
lay UGA success into PGA careers. In 1975 Stroble finished third at one 
of the last UGA Nationals, subsequently competing in 19 events on the 
PGA Tour and 133 more on the Senior Tour. Owens won 23 of the 41 UGA 
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events he entered, including the 1974 and 1975 UGA Nationals, and went 
on to play more often in PGA events; in 1986 he even won 2 tournaments 
on the Senior Tour. His unorthodox play also drew considerable attention. 
Like Howard Wheeler decades before, Owens played with a cross-handed 
grip, and during the 1980s he was the first PGA Tour pro to use a long 
“belly” putter in competition, a controversial club that became common 
in the 1990s and 2000s.° 

Thus, rather than Woods’s victory at the 1997 Masters, perhaps his 
birth in 1975 was the real watershed moment in the history of black pro- 
fessional golf. The decline of the UGA in the early 1970s corresponded 
with the height of black participation on the PGA circuit, with as many as 
eleven African Americans participating at once. George Johnson played 
177 events from 1968 to 1985. Jim Dent, the former Augusta caddie, played 
450 from 1970 to 1989 and then made $9 million on the senior tour over 
the next twenty years, winning 12 times. Like Jim Thorpe, Dent was placed 
among the top ten all-time earners among seniors. The two men were 
even mistaken for each other at senior events. Thorpe was paired with 
Tom Watson and tied for the lead heading into the final round of the 2001 
Senior PGA Championship when the starter stepped to the microphone 
and introduced him to the gallery as Jim Dent. “Why the hell couldn't 
he say Tiger Woods?” Thorpe blurted back.’ (The joke, of course, was 
clear, but the irony lost on the gallery that day was that Woods would 
never be mistaken for a fellow black competitor because there would be 
no other black competitors.) Another African American pro, Walter Mor- 
gan, played the Senior Tour from 1991 to 2004 and won three times. Led by 
Morgan, Thorpe, and Dent, there was thus a period in the 1990s and early 
2000s when a group of black players was a major force on the senior cir- 
cuit, another important fact the Woods narrative overshadowed. 

Woods was certainly a child prodigy who drew special attention be- 
cause of his race as well as his skills. By age five he had appeared on more 
television shows, including That’s Incredible, cBs Sports, and The Today 
Show. In 1982 he received a feature spread in Ebony. “This is one of the 
first Black golfers with natural skills whose parents have the means to 
get pro instructions that even exceed those afforded Jack Nicklaus in his 
formative years,” Earl Woods proudly said of his son. “We are willing to 
pay the price.” Representatives from CBS Sports told him they were com- 
mitted to covering his son’s development “all the way to the 18th green 
at Augusta Country Club.” Tiger was six." Soon other African American 
publications, from Jet to Black Enterprise, were following the child’s de- 
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velopment.” Thus the story line was formed by the time Woods turned 
ten in 1985: he could be an African American golfer on the PGA Tour more 
special than the dozens who came before him. Why? Because he had the 
potential to one day lead the tour and be the best player in the world. 

Never mind that ten-year-old Tiger could already turn on the television 
and watch a black man dominate the pGa Tour. Although distinguish- 
ing the top player was a controversial science, Calvin Peete was certainly 
among the contenders. He won eleven times from 1982 to 1986, more than 
anyone else. The unofficial McCormack Golf Rankings listed him among 
the top ten golfers in the world in 1984, as did the inaugural Official World 
Golf Ranking when it debuted in April 1986. Moreover, only five of the 
ten on that first Official World list had been playing full time on the U.S. 
tour. (The top three, Bernhard Langer, Seve Ballesteros, and Sandy Lyle, 
all played full time in Europe.) By the end of that season, Peete had tal- 
lied twelve career PGA Tour victories and earned $2 million, placing him 
seventeenth on the all-time earnings list. He also beat Jack Nicklaus for 
the 1984 Vardon Trophy, awarded to the player with the lowest stroke 
average for the season. “I’ve passed that stage of wanting to establish my- 
self as an excellent black player. I want to be recognized as a professional 
golfer,” he said after winning the prestigious Players Championship in 
1985.” Peete’s status as the hottest player in golf was hampered only by 
his inability to win one of the four major tournaments (which limited his 
world-ranking points as well). But he came close, finishing eleventh at 
the 1986 Masters, fourth at the 1983 U.S. Open, and third at the 1982 PGA 
Championship. Remarkably, not once did he play in the British Open, 
perhaps the only top-ten player in modern golf never to play one of the 
major championships in his career. Only five other people had secured 
more PGA victories since World War II without winning a major. 

Not only was Calvin Peete the best African American on the PGA Tour 
before the arrival of Tiger Woods, but he also had a compelling life story 
that the Los Angeles Times dubbed “one of the most remarkable in all 
of sports.” A native of Detroit, Peete was born in 1943 and grew up in 
crushing poverty, one of his father’s nineteen children. He dropped out 
of school in the eighth grade. He fell out of a tree when he was twelve 
and severely fractured his left elbow; for the rest of his life he was un- 
able to straighten the mangled arm. From working on farms and orchards 
in Florida to selling clothes and jewelry out of his station wagon, Peete 
never saw a golf club until 1966, when he was twenty-three. That sum- 
mer friends invited him to a fish fry but ended up taking him to the links 
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instead. Two years later he joined the millions of television viewers who 
watched Lee Elder and Jack Nicklaus duel down the stretch at the 1968 
American Golf Classic. “That really inspired me,” he said. “A black man 
going against the greatest player of all time.” Seven years later he made 
it through on his third trip to PGA qualifying school, earning a tour card 
in 1975 at age thirty-two; he still had never even heard of the Masters, 
but five years later in 1980 he became the second African American to 
play the tournament. Unlike Lee Elder before him and Tiger Woods later, 
Peete refused to play nice when it came to “honoring” Augusta National 
or its tournament. After shooting a deplorable 87 during the third round 
of the 1983 Masters, he angrily insisted the event meant no more to him 
than any other. “Tradition, they can keep it,” he fired back at a reporter. 
“Asking a black man about the tradition of the Masters is like asking if he 
enjoyed his forefathers being slaves.” 1° 

Peete’s incredible story paralleled that of the older generation of black 
professionals who struggled to overcome long odds. His late arrival to 
golf rivaled that of Bill Spiller, and his background was the antithesis of 
Woods’s. “His story is Dickensian in its down-and-out beginnings and 
American in its particular obstacles and eventual rewards,” proclaimed the 
New York Times after his passing in April 2015 (which was overshadowed 
by the response to Charlie Sifford’s death two months earlier). Because a 
high school diploma was required to join the American Ryder Cup squad, 
Peete had to pass an equivalency test in 1982 in order to participate, going 
on to be a member of the 1983 and 1985 teams. Yet nothing symbolized the 
humble beginnings and extreme obstacles more than his own withered 
arm. A fundamental tenet for right-handed golfers is that one’s left arm 
must remain straight, yet with a permanently bent left elbow and without 
golf lessons, Peete fashioned a swing that was deadly accurate. For ten 
consecutive seasons (1981-90) he led the PGA Tour in driving accuracy, a 
feat no other player has come close to matching. He remains the straight- 
est driver in tour history. Ironically, just as black journalists were begin- 
ning to tout the promise of young Tiger Woods, they were also heralding 
Peete’s reign atop the tour. Publications like Jet and Ebony celebrated the 
man who went “from migrant worker to the Masters,” and various black 
clubs and organizations honored his achievements.” 

Juxtaposed with Woods’s, Calvin Peete’s success counters the popu- 
lar understanding of race and golf that appeared after 1997. An alterna- 
tive counternarrative begins to emerge: It is Peete’s career, and not that 
of Woods, that marks the pinnacle of black golf in American history. The 
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Calvin Peete competes in the 1983 Bob Hope Desert Classic in Palm Springs, California 
(AP Photo/Lennox McLendon). 


peak of black engagement with the game occurred during the 1970s and 
early 1980s, represented by the number of black professionals playing 
PGA events, the brief period of rapid economic growth in the black com- 
munity, and the social optimism surrounding the game immediately after 
integration in the 1960s. And a moment like the Sunday in July 1982 when 
Ebony celebrated Jim Thorpe and Calvin Peete for winning two tourna- 
ments on the same day (Thorpe the Canadian PGA Championship, Peete 
the pGa’s Greater Milwaukee Open) reflects the broader historical context 
of black golf better than Woods’s victory at the 1997 Masters. “In recent 
years, changing lifestyles have seen the emergence of Blacks on the golf 
course,” Black Sports magazine announced two years before Woods was 
born, in a 1973 golf fashion spread that proudly insisted that “the Black 
man’s usual panache can prevail on the greens as prominently as it does 
elsewhere.” A broader context of black optimism in the early 1970s fueled 
the idea that African Americans were transforming golf with “that unmis- 
takable spirit indicative of the Black peacock.” ° The head of the fledgling 
UGA, Porter Pernell, agreed with such a sentiment: “The opportunities 
for young golfers are unlimited,” he said. “They have more recognition, 
and it’s much easier for them to play than it was five or ten years ago.”*° 

In some ways, then, the crisis of race and golf in the 1990s was not the 
long-term, historical lack of black access to the game but, rather, a more 
immediate concern: a new generation of African Americans threatened 
with losing the level of access their community had already fought for and 
obtained by the 1970s. This is the key context to understanding the rise of 
Woods. When Woods was born in 1975, nearly a dozen black players could 
tee it up on the PGA Tour. By the early 1980s that number was halved, 
and by 1997 there was one. Many black fans and players, including Calvin 
Peete, felt as if they were slowly watching the game slip away. “Black golf- 
ers are an endangered species on the PGA Tour,” Peete told Sports Illus- 
trated in 1990 as he neared retirement. “In three to five years we will prob- 
ably be extinct.”*! The emergence of Woods would make his statement 
both ironic and accurate. 

Many African Americans saw this decline at the elite level as a re- 
flection of a broader loss of access to golf, itself a symptom of growing 
racial discrepancies in wealth, lagging wages, and the deterioration of 
predominately black neighborhoods. There are no definitive studies that 
quantify whether the number of black golfers kept pace in the 1970s and 
1980s, and the statistics that do exist are complicated by the fact that the 
popularity of golf in general grew rapidly during the period. More likely 
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the total number of African American players continued to grow while 
their overall ratio declined. In 1990 Sports Illustrated cited one study ar- 
guing that the number of black golfers had tripled during the 1980s to 
nearly 500,000. The National Golf Foundation (NGF) reported 649,000 
“African-Americans actively playing golf in 1990,” up from 360,000 four 
years earlier.2* Yet despite those impressive gains, black golfers were still 
losing ground; the same study noted they constituted just 2.3 percent of 
players in the United States. 

Whether or not the actual numbers supported their assertion, many 
black fans perceived the dwindling number of African Americans on the 
PGA Tour as reflecting broader trends. Publications like Ebony affirmed 
the connection, both highlighting the decline of black professionals and 
encouraging more readers to play the game. “Black kids now live three 
blocks away from golf courses,” Peete told the magazine in 1982. “The ex- 
posure is there.”?* Not only did some see the decline of golf as indicative 
of troubling changes in black neighborhoods; they also lamented the loss 
of a way to combat rising crime, urban decline, and racial unrest. The in- 
vestigations launched by President Lyndon Johnson’s Kerner Commis- 
sion, charged with uncovering the causes of the 1960s race riots, included 
interviewing city recreation departments and probing the cost of munici- 
pal golf (in Cincinnati, Ohio, the head of the department insisted that 
“prices were very reasonable” and “many of the young Negroes if they 
were interested in golf could afford to play with no problem’”).”4 

It is no coincidence that the height of black presence in PGA events 
during the mid-1970s coincided with the emergence of junior golf pro- 
grams aimed at black youth in the inner cities. Many pros, such as Lee 
Elder and Charlie Sifford, noted that golf lacked programs for serious 
black players and was falling behind other sports at high school and uni- 
versity levels. As evident in the rise of Arthur Ashe, even tennis had done 
a better job establishing organizations to reach black youth, particularly 
in the South. Elder organized his own youth program and began to talk 
openly about making golf affordable to African Americans. “Many black 
kids look up to Elder as an example,” reported Tony Fusaro, the golf coach 
at historically black South Carolina State College in 1973.” Later Calvin 
Peete established a scholarship fund specifically for potential black col- 
lege golfers, while Earl Jackson’s IGT established a junior flight to pro- 
mote youth play on its golf excursions. Another advocate for junior golf, 
Lenwood Robinson Jr., emerged in Chicago; from 1975 to 1979 his Chi- 
cago Urban Junior Golf Association attracted hundreds of black youth 
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and forged a landmark alliance with the city’s main golf body, the Chi- 
cago District Golf Association.”* A larger organization soon formed in 
Phoenix, Arizona. Founded by Bill Dickey, a black real estate executive, 
the National Minority Junior Golf Scholarship Association went on to 
provide more than 1,000 scholarships (and $3 million) to minority golf- 
ers over the next thirty years. Efforts like these, which percolated in the 
mid-1970s and early 1980s, marked what Golfweek dubbed a “grass-roots 
minority golf movement.”?’ Moreover, such junior programs tended to be 
more inclusive than caddying because they encouraged the participation 
of black girls as well as boys. 

As courses that traditionally catered to urban black neighborhoods 
began to struggle with financial difficulties and rising crime rates, golf 
advocates who came to their defense found themselves engaged in much 
broader social commentary. “It seems there is no neutral territory that is 
safe from youthful killers in this city,” Maggie Hathaway lamented in 1974 
after two teenagers in south Los Angeles robbed a foursome on West- 
ern Avenue Golf Course, shooting and killing one.?* In Cleveland, one 
Call and Post reader urged the black community to use golf in the fight 
against urban decline: “It is rare to see a youngster who has taken up the 
game of golf who has a criminal record. He is generally too involved in 
the progress of his game that he doesn’t have time to think of criminal 
activity. . . . [Young blacks] may never become professional golfers, but 
it will make better citizens out of them. They can find out what kind of 
human beings they really are, how they can adjust to pressure, and how 
they can concentrate on the game of golf regardless of what their con- 
cerns and goals in life may be.””® 

Not everyone was on board with public golf as a useful response to 
urban decline and deindustrialization, especially regarding money. By 
the 1970s Atlanta’s black leaders were fighting over whether to repair 
Bobby Jones Municipal, the historic course involved in Holmes v. Atlanta. 
Maynard Jackson, the first black mayor of a major southern city, insisted 
there were better ways to spend dwindling development funds in order 
to serve Atlanta’s “poorer neighborhoods.” Yet his biracial city council 
objected, passing an ordinance that forced him to fix the course.*® While 
most golfers, black or white, saw some positives in bringing more black 
players to the game (especially in distressed neighborhoods), there were 
plenty of cynics. “The sentiment commonly held in the golf universe is 
that getting more inner-city minorities can only be a good thing,” wrote 
Scott Stossel in the New Republic after Woods emerged. “One could ar- 
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gue that there is something implicitly racist about all this. What no one 
is openly stating is the belief that, if only this effete ‘white’ game can be 
imported to the inner-city, then black kids can be ‘civilized’ in a socially 
appropriate way. .. . In this view, the imposition of golf represents a kind 
of cultural imperialism.”*! 

For generations, black caddies symbolized this critique of golf as white 
imperialism. By the 1970s, however, those who wanted to recruit more 
African Americans to the game cited one major factor inhibiting their 
efforts: the decline of caddying. “I learned by caddying, but now we ride 
in golf carts,” said Howard University golf coach John Organ in 1973, as 
black colleges strived to recruit more talented players.” The critique 
grew stronger in the ensuing decades. At a 1993 SCLC event, Calvin Peete 
warned that removing caddies from the game was severely limiting op- 
portunities for young African Americans to play. Jim Thorpe, Tiger Woods, 
and numerous other professionals eventually agreed: “It really bothers 
me to know there were more black players on the tour in the late 1960s 
and early ’7os than there are today,” Thorpe said in 2007, citing “the loss 
of caddie programs” as one factor.?? For various reasons, including the 
advent of the golf cart and a desire to lower costs, caddying declined in 
popularity at courses around the country. On the PGA Tour players began 
to employ their own full-time caddies who traveled with them, rather 
than relying on local caddies at each course. The Masters was one of the 
last tournaments that prohibited players from bringing their own cad- 
dies; the requirement that participants use one of Augusta National’s bag- 
gers was dropped in 1983. For years fans had recognized and celebrated 
the unique knowledge Augusta’s caddies brought to the tournament and 
its players. When Art Wall Jr. dramatically came from behind to win the 
1959 Masters over Arnold Palmer, he publicly attributed the victory to his 
black caddie for the week, Henry Hammond.** If the embrace of Earl and 
Tiger Woods on the eighteenth green nearly forty years later was meant 
to invoke a racial transformation at Augusta, most viewers failed to notice 
a more dramatic shift. When Tiger was a child, fans still saw only black 
caddies at the Masters; now nearly every bagger was white (including 
Tiger’s). Sportswriters in 1997 fawned over the fact that “black Augusta 
caddies” and “African-American employees” watched intently as Woods 
conquered the tournament (just as they had celebrated Lee Elder when 
he integrated the event), but they, too, did not recognize the significance: 
Augusta’s black caddies were now standing and watching, not caddying.*® 

Even more insulting was the fact that as caddying declined in popu- 
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larity after the 1970s, the job itself became more respected, lucrative, and 
white. “Caddying, once perceived as a menial job, has become a voca- 
tion for the college-educated and failed professionals who are lured by 
the astronomical purses driven by Woods’s immense popularity,” an- 
nounced the New York Times in 2012.76 A few African Americans bridged 
this transformation and benefited from the profession’s newfound re- 
spect and money. As late as 1976 almost thirty PGA pros still employed 
black caddies. Carl Jackson began bagging at Augusta National in 1958 
at age eleven, working his first Masters three years later when he was 
fourteen. Jackson went on to caddie at the tournament a record fifty-four 
times until 2014, because 1984 and 1995 winner Ben Crenshaw continued 
to employ him rather than bring in an outsider. Crenshaw also worked 
with another black caddie, Emile Smith, who received residual payments 
from appearing in Buick commercials with his boss in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s. Smith even rejected an offer to be in commercials for Canon, 
Inc. “They only wanted to offer up-front money,” he told Sports Illustrated 
in 1981.7” When Raymond Floyd won the 1982 PGA Championship, the 
local press playfully noted that his longtime black caddie, Dolphus Hull, 
earned more money that week than famous golfers like Tom Watson or 
Jack Nicklaus did for making the cut. Hull insisted he deserved the share 
of Floyd’s winnings: “He’s the one who’s swingin,’ not me, but I’d say I’m 
15 percent of his game.” ** Yet few black caddies were left by the time the 
money (and fame) increased dramatically in the 1990s. 

For African Americans it was a bittersweet development; “Where did 
the black caddies go?” Maggie Hathaway lamented.** On one hand, the 
dwindling number signaled expanded opportunities for young African 
Americans and the end of a demeaning, symbolic profession that helped 
keep generations of black people in their place. Carl Jackson, the legend- 
ary Augusta caddie, saw some of these positives. By 2012 he was caddie- 
master at a club in Arkansas (where all but one of the caddies was white) 
and insisting that young black golfers could now aim higher. “It would 
be my suggestion to try to be the player,” he said. Yet Jackson and other 
African Americans still noted what the New York Times called a “bitter 
irony” —that “when the prize money was modest, they were the standard; 
when the money became huge, they became disposable.”*° Many in the 
black press agreed. “As a result of bypassing the opportunity to caddy, 
aspiring African American golfers are missing out on the opportunity of 
a lifetime,” warned Black Enterprise, “to network and improve their game 


as golfers by watching and assisting other, more established, players.” ® 
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Even for those uninterested in playing, caddying had been a niche in- 
dustry that helped some African Americans uplift their families. “Rab- 
bit” Dyer grew up in a poor household in the Hollygrove neighborhood 
of New Orleans and started bagging at Metairie Country Club when he 
was nine. Later he caddied for Gary Player and managed to buy a house 
for his mother and put his son through Princeton University. The decline 
of the black caddie, while indicative of racial integration and social ad- 
vancement, nevertheless allowed whites to turn a symbol of racial servi- 
tude into a more lucrative opportunity. Nothing symbolized the finality of 
this appropriation—and provided yet another image more accurate than 
the 1997 Masters—than the moment in 2015 when Woods’s former white 
caddie, who made an estimated $11 million assisting him from 1999 to 
2011, complained that the job made him feel like a “slave.”*” 

Also lost in the hysteria surrounding the 1997 Masters was the fact that 
Augusta National and the PGA had already been forced to make substan- 
tial changes in response to recent protests against racial discrimination. 
It began seven years earlier, shortly before the 1990 PGA Championship 
at Shoal Creek Club in Birmingham, Alabama. Designed by Jack Nick- 
laus and opened in 1977, Shoal Creek was the state’s top course and a 
private club with no African American or female members. The site had 
hosted numerous important tournaments, including the 1984 PGA Cham- 
pionship and the 1986 U.S. Amateur. But this time controversy erupted a 
month before the event after the club’s founder, Hall Thompson, told a 
Birmingham newspaper that Shoal Creek would “not be pressured” into 
inviting black members. “I think we’ve said that we don’t discriminate in 
every other area except the blacks,” he clarified.4* Black sportswriters and 
golf fans immediately responded with calls for a boycott. “Hall Thomp- 
son has told us what we already know,” proclaimed the Cleveland Call 
and Post. “That at the core of exclusion in American society there remains 
racism. . . . The nation’s country and private clubs are and have been 
the nation’s strongest bastion of white power and exclusivity.”** Both the 
SCLC’s national head, Joseph Lowery, and its Birmingham chapter presi- 
dent, Rev. Abraham Woods, warned that Shoal Creek would be targeted 
by protests during the tournament, as did the NAAcpP. A majority of black 
golfers around the country voiced their approval as well; in New Jersey, 
the vice president of the historically black Freeway Golf Course, James 
Hughes, reported that its patrons supported the response. Some black 
fans also called on Jim Thorpe, the only African American scheduled 
to participate in the event, to boycott as well. (Thorpe responded that 
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he “had a family to feed.”) Calvin Peete, who had played his last major 
championship two years earlier, did not challenge Thorpe’s decision but 
was more supportive of the protest, insisting that Thompson’s statements 
“were directed not just at people in Birmingham, but all blacks in gen- 
eral.”45 

Yet the Shoal Creek controversy became an unusual moment in the 
history of racial integration and popular sports: the PGA would be forced 
to adopt a policy prohibiting tournaments at all-white private clubs be- 
cause of action from groups like the SCLC and the NAACP, angry corpo- 
rate sponsors, and black golf fans—but not actual black PGA players, who 
were virtually gone by 1990. In their place were a few white golfers whose 
supportive voices would have to serve as ironic substitutes. Most notable 
was South African Gary Player: “If I was in those peoples’ shoes I would 
also demonstrate.” 46 

Birmingham’s scLc leader, Rev. Abraham Woods, was spokesman for 
the protest. Woods and Mayor Richard Arrington (the first African Ameri- 
can to hold that position) met with Thompson in the tense weeks leading 
up to the tournament, as a series of sponsors—1BM, Toyota, Honda, and 
Anheuser-Busch—announced they were pulling $2 million in television 
ads from coverage of the event on ABC and ESPN, an implicit acknowl- 
edgment that by the 1990s companies sponsoring the PGA Tour derived 
25 percent of their revenue from African Americans. Finally, just days 
before the event, Thompson and Shoal Creek capitulated and struck a 
deal with the scLc: the club gave membership to its first African Ameri- 
can, Louis Willie Jr., and in exchange Woods called off the demonstration. 
The 1990 PGA Championship went on as planned with no disruption. (It 
turned out to be a generally unexciting tournament; little-known Aus- 
tralian golfer Wayne Grady was the winner, and Jim Thorpe missed the 
cut.) Notably, the PGA would never return to Shoal Creek, although four 
years later in 1994 Tiger Woods participated with the Stanford University 
golf team in an intercollegiate tournament at the club. A freshman at the 
time, Woods and his teammates discussed the controversy (some jok- 
ingly called the club “Soul Creek”) as demonstrators once again gathered 
outside the gates, the first time Woods played an event targeted by racial 
protest. After Woods shot 67 to win the tournament, Hall Thompson 
greeted him as he walked off the eighteenth green: “You're a great player, 
I’m proud of you. You're superb.” *” 

For some observers the Shoal Creek protest was a minor affair that ex- 
posed racial tokenism and exemplified how the historic civil rights orga- 
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nizations were floundering by the 1990s. As historian Glenn Eskew notes, 
all of the Birmingham leaders, including Abraham Woods, involved in 
the controversy had participated in negotiations when the scLc’s Bir- 
mingham movement caught the world’s attention in 1963. The man Shoal 
Creek invited for membership, Louis Willie Jr., had no interest in golf and 
worked closely with businessman A. G. Gaston, the city’s noted black 
moderate who initially rejected King and the SCLC in 1963. For Eskew, the 
image of Abraham Woods and scLc demonstrators now threatening to 
lie down in front of golf carts to achieve tokenism at Shoal Creek revealed 
“the absurdity of the entire affair,” how movement activists had turned 
to “desegregation of country clubs by multinational corporate pressure,” 
and the ultimate “legacy of bourgeois reform.” ** Indeed, all of Birming- 
ham’s private country clubs had an estimated 6,000 white members and 
2 black members in 1990; now, with the integration of Shoal Creek, there 
were 3 blacks. By 2005 one prominent black lawyer in town estimated 
the club still had only a handful of African Americans (former U.S. secre- 
tary of state Condoleezza Rice became a member in 2009). “This hardly 
sounds like the stuff of social revolution,” Sports Illustrated announced 
weeks after the controversy. “And it certainly is small change when com- 
pared with the uprisings that raged in the streets of Birmingham during 
the spring and summer of 1963. . . . The summer of 1990 in Birmingham 
has seen another kind of revolution altogether, one that has been utterly 
peaceful, yet powerful enough to threaten one of this country’s last bas- 
tions of white supremacy—the private golf club.”*° 

The protest was indeed a “powerful” moment in the game’s history, 
one that rippled through the world of golf and recalled the significant 
fight to integrate Birmingham’s municipal links in the 1960s and Shuttles- 
worth v. Gaylord. Not only did the PGA Tour never return to Shoal Creek; 
it also announced that none of its tournaments would ever again take 
place at a private club unless it was racially integrated. Some sites, like 
Baltusrol Golf Club in New Jersey, responded immediately by integrat- 
ing their memberships, while others balked. In Monterey, California, the 
250-member Cypress Point Club refused to invite an African American 
and was promptly dropped from helping host the AT&T Pebble Beach Na- 
tional Pro-Am (formerly the Bing Crosby National Pro-Am). Also dropped 
were Butler National Golf Club outside Chicago, which had hosted the 
Western Open for seventeen years, and Old Warson Country Club in St. 
Louis, scheduled to host a senior tour event the following year. (Old War- 
son admitted its first black member soon after in 1991, by 2012 Butler Na- 
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tional had also integrated, and Condoleezza Rice has been a member of 
Cypress Point since at least 2013.) Overall, at least eleven country clubs 
initially chose to remain exclusively white and forgo hosting PGA or USGA 
events, although some of these, including the Merion and Aronimink 
Golf Clubs in Pennsylvania, integrated within a few years.°° 

Moreover, the PGA was forced to make such a dramatic gesture at a 
time when some public schools in the South still refused to confront bla- 
tant racism in golf and caved to discrimination at private country clubs. 
In 1981 the NAACP in Monroe, Louisiana, denounced St. Frederick Catho- 
lic High School for agreeing to bench the two black players on its golf 
team for a match against public schools at all-white Morehouse Country 
Club. The Louisiana High School Athletic Association refused to inter- 
vene, and ten years later state officials again offered little reaction when 
the school was asked to bench its black golfers for a 1991 match at Cald- 
well Parish Country Club. This time St. Frederick supported its players 
and boycotted the event, but to the outrage of its supporters, the two pub- 
lic schools it was scheduled to face went ahead and competed anyway. 
One was the all-white golf team at nearby Jena High School, where fifteen 
years later racial tension and violence sparked national protests after six 
black students (the “Jena Six”) were convicted of beating a white class- 
mate.” The pGa’s decision in Birmingham also helped publicize and em- 
bolden the numerous other local battles to integrate America’s country 
clubs that flared in the late 1980s and early 1990s. African Americans filed 
discrimination complaints and lawsuits targeting sites across the coun- 
try, including Friendly Hills Country Club (Whittier, Calif.), the Olympic 
Club (San Francisco), and the Highland Golf and Country Club (India- 
napolis).°? 

Most significant for casual golf fans, the Shoal Creek protest also led di- 
rectly to racial integration at Augusta National. Not only was Hall Thomp- 
son Shoal Creek’s founder; he was also a member at Augusta, and the 
controversy in Alabama directly prompted discussion among the mem- 
bership over whether or not it would join Shoal Creek and invite its first 
African American member. The debate was reported to be tense, unique 
to the club: unlike the others, Augusta National had complete control over 
the Masters and was not beholden to the PGA Tour’s new policy banning 
tour stops at all-white clubs. (Granted, the tour could still have imposed 
a number of other penalties, like disassociating itself from the Masters or 
desanctioning the event as a major, but it threatened nothing of the sort.) 
Nevertheless, two months after the protests—and for the first time in its 
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fifty-seven-year history—Augusta National invited a black member: Ron 
Townsend, a television executive and 15-handicap “golf nut” from Poto- 
mac, Virginia. The New York Times dubbed him “the Jackie Robinson of 
country-club golf.” 5 

Thus, lost in the attention surrounding Tiger Woods’s victory at the 
1997 Masters was the fact that another Woods—Rev. Abraham Woods, 
head of the scLc in Birmingham—had played the key role in prompt- 
ing Augusta National to integrate its membership seven years earlier. 
The idea of the 1960s Birmingham movement transitioning into a 1990s 
protest for “bourgeois reform” certainly warranted some cynicism; but no 
one could discount that golf had played an important role in the original 
movement, and now the threat of direct, mass action had prompted an 
immediate and lasting response from the PGA Tour and the USGA. Pro- 
claimed one New York Times sportswriter, “1990 will go down as the year 
in which golf was finally held accountable for the racially exclusionary 
membership practices of many of its private clubs.”** Arthur Ashe used 
even loftier words, calling the success of the Shoal Creek protest “a water- 
shed in the social dynamics of America.” Indeed, since 1990 Americans 
have no longer been able to turn on their televisions and watch U.S. golf 
tournaments take place at all-white country clubs. 

Of course, despite the uncertainty of its meaning and the misleading 
narratives that surround it, the 1997 Masters remains an indelible mo- 
ment in the history of race and sports, one that historians will likely re- 
interpret for generations. And Tiger Woods is a singular athlete in history. 
His more recent fall from grace—involving a series of injuries, poor play, 
a high-profile divorce, and tabloid scandals from sex addiction to rumors 
of performance-enhancing drugs—is, sadly, among the more common 
elements of his celebrity. Athletes from Jack Johnson and Babe Ruth to 
Joe Louis and Lance Armstrong have lived such tumultuous public lives 
and faced similar declines in fan support for over a hundred years. The 
historical uniqueness of Woods was his ability to seamlessly transition 
from child prodigy to richest athlete in history. Few children in Ameri- 
can life—be it in sports, politics, or society—have ever matched, or even 
exceeded, the level of expectation that surrounded young Tiger. And no 
other athlete has ever dominated and changed his or her game the way 
he did in the late 1990s and early 2000s. “He is the prohibitive favorite for 
as long as he lives,” quipped a fellow competitor, Tom Lehman, after the 
1997 Masters.°® 

Woods was heralded by supporters who insisted that his emergence 
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marked the beginning of a sea change in golf. He had unique potential 
to dominate the game, but more importantly, his significance lay in the 
fact that a generation of minority players promised to emerge in his wake. 
Many black fans and sportswriters joined this chorus, which peaked after 
the 1997 Masters in an optimistic surge that, in hindsight, proved woefully 
misguided. “Tigermania” on this front meant much more than Woods. 
“This young man has lit the torch for golf,” proclaimed one Atlanta Daily 
World editorial. “One decade from now, we [African Americans] should 
have at least 10 such players with the developed talent of Tiger Woods to 
compete in pro golf.” Black journalists announced the potential “end 
of white supremacy” in the game, while many black fans (and some pre- 
dominately black high schools) reported a dramatic surge in the num- 
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ber of youth interested in playing.°® “There are already reports of young 
Blacks taking up golf,” noted the Philadelphia Tribune days after the 1997 
Masters. “The spectators at golf tournaments are quickly transforming 
from a sea of mainly white faces to an increasing rainbow of colors.” "° 
The Los Angeles Sentinel announced that the victory was an “unparalleled 
moment” in history: “World Has New Black Superhero,” it headlined.®° 
Along with fans and the press, plenty of golf insiders and former 
players were also caught up in the moment. William Powell wrote that 
Woods was a “victor for all times” who “transcended” generations: “Tiger 
has made a quantum jump for the sport of golf and in the process [broke] 
every barrier in [his] path.” Lee Elder hinted that the 1997 Masters made 
Woods a civil rights figure as significant as any other athlete in history. “It 
might have more potential than Jackie Robinson breaking into baseball,” 
he said. “No one will ever turn their head again when a Black walks to 
the first tee.”®* Though Charlie Sifford and Woods had a closer relation- 
ship, Sifford was more measured and skeptical, in keeping with his style. 
He grew frustrated with the hype surrounding the 1997 Masters and ridi- 
culed the comparisons to other integrating figures. Starting in the 1960s 
Sifford had long rejected those who labeled him the “Jackie Robinson of 
golf,” and not always out of deference. “My job is tougher than Jackie’s 
ever was,” he said in 1961. “First off, he had a set salary. I have no sponsor 
and have to finance my own way... . Additionally, Robinson had a team 
backing him up. I’m playing alone.’® Thirty-five years later, the flood 
of attention and questions about Woods, Robinson, and Sifford quickly 
grew annoying. “I’m hot again ’cause of Tiger Woods,” Sifford told one 
reporter shortly after the debut of his Nike ad with Woods. “Everybody 
wants to make a big deal about it, cause Tiger Woods is involved. But 
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there’s nothing in it for me, is there?”®* Jim Thorpe, another of the older 
black PGA pros, was among the few at the time who predicted that Woods 
would never match Jack Nicklaus’s record eighteen major championships 
(which, as of 2017, he has not). “This isn’t anything like Jackie Robinson,” 
he said. “That road’s been paved. . . . Tiger’s got it made.”® Nevertheless, 
even the most cynical observers found themselves caught up in Tiger- 
mania. “Golf . . . is beginning to look more like America: diverse, multi- 
cultural, and middle class,” admitted the liberal New Republic in an essay 
outlining the major socioeconomic and racial barriers that remained in 
the sport, as well as the tokenism of racial integration at private country 
clubs. Still the magazine proclaimed that there was “no longer a single, 
obvious golfer type” now that “Woods has helped make golf cool.” More 
affordable than watching professional hockey, golf was “no longer a rich 
man’s game.” °° 

The emergence of Woods indeed corresponded with an increase in 
the number of African American golfers during the 1990s. Estimates 
were hard to nail down but pointed to substantial growth. A 1994 report 
from the NGF indicated that the number of African American players 
had doubled in the previous ten years and reached nearly 700,000. Four 
years later the National Minority Golf Foundation claimed the number 
had grown to 4 million during the six-year period surrounding the rise 
of Woods. Even if that number is inaccurate, or if participation subse- 
quently dropped after 2000, the proportion of African American players 
seems to have increased in the twenty years since the 1997 Masters. A 2014 
estimate indicated that there were 1.3 million black players in the United 
States out of 25.7 million total. That would mean a ratio of over 5 per- 
cent, less than the proportion of Americans who identified exclusively 
as black on the 2010 U.S. Census (13 percent) but more than double the 
NGF’s 1990, pre-Tiger estimate that 2.3 percent of U.S. golfers were African 
American.® Of course, the direct relationship between Woods and levels 
of black interest in golf, as opposed to broader factors such as economic 
growth, was never clear. (No one spoke ofa “Calvin Peete effect” helping 
triple black participation during the 1980s, for instance.) But the prom- 
ises attached to Woods were unprecedented, especially his potential to 
draw more popular black interest. “With his participation in junior golf 
clinics, his immense media following, and his stunning ability, he should 
do more to bring minorities into golf than anyone ever,” proclaimed the 
black American Legacy.®* In November 1997, seven months after Woods 
won the 1997 Masters, the World Golf Foundation partnered with the PGA 
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Tour, the LPGA, the PGA, the USGA, and the Masters to establish the First 
Tee, a youth golf organization that has worked with more than 10 million 
young people through in-school and after-school programs. Three years 
later Joe Louis Barrow Jr. (son of the famed boxer) became its chief execu- 
tive officer, one of golf’s few black executives.®* 

Woods certainly did inspire a surge of interest in golf, including among 
African Americans, and he overwhelmingly became the face of the game. 
A 2014 report estimated that the PGA Tour stood to lose $15 billion per 
year (and suffer a 30 percent drop in television ratings) without his par- 
ticipation, especially at major events like the Masters and even after his 
popularity dropped after 2009. Yet within a decade of the 1997 Masters, 
the promises of Tigermania were starting to crumble, and the flood of 
elite minority players turned out to be more like a trickle. The number 
of African Americans taking up golf likely doubled in the 1990s (and 
may have grown much more than that), but the blatant, visible lack of 
minorities on the PGA Tour highlighted the discrepancy between the 
hype generated by the 1997 Masters and reality. Some observers chan- 
neled the discussions surrounding Charlie Sifford and black PGA players 
in the late 1960s, arguing that Woods’s success failed to have a broader 
effect because African Americans still lacked ownership in the game, as 
there were few black-owned golf courses and equipment manufacturers. 
Others noted the irony that women’s golf and the LPGA Tour experienced 
one of the more dramatic racial shifts in sports history, as a tide of Asian 
and Asian American females took up golf and dominated the professional 
circuit. One year after the 1997 Masters, far fewer Americans were paying 
attention when twenty-one-year-old Se-Ri Pak, the lone Korean player on 
the LPGA Tour, won the 1998 LPGA Championship. Within ten years there 
were forty-five Koreans on the tour, along with numerous other Asians 
and Asian Americans, such as Michelle Wie; eventually the LPGA was 
generating more television revenue in South Korea than in the United 
States. Pak had “changed the face of golf even more than Tiger Woods,” 
wrote one sportswriter.” Perhaps future historians will craft a very differ- 
ent narrative of race and sports, one that situates Woods as the leading 
Asian American player at a time when the Asian Diaspora dramatically 
appropriated and transformed modern golf. 

Here Woods offered yet another unique contribution to history, for 
black athletes with such popularity had never insisted they weren't black. 
From the beginning, both Earl and Tiger hesitated to talk with the press 
about race. Earl’s own sporting achievements paralleled the postwar civil 
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rights movement far more than his son’s golf career. At Kansas State Uni- 
versity in 1952 he became the first African American baseball player in 
the Big Seven Conference. Traveling with the team, he often had to room 
separately at segregated hotels; his coach once refused to play a game 
in Mississippi after the opposing coach asked that Earl stay on the bus.” 
After college he joined the army, and as for many black veterans during 
the period, his military service provided new opportunities to confront 
segregation. He joined the first generation of black servicemen who suc- 
cessfully fought for full integration in the military, including recreational 
activities. As late as 1963, nine years after Earl enlisted, a federal report 
noted that 19 percent of golf courses adjacent to army installations and 29 
percent adjacent to navy facilities remained racially segregated. Never- 
theless, Earl was introduced to golf at age forty-two while stationed at 
Brooklyn’s Fort Hamilton in 1972. Just three years before his son’s birth, he 
took up the game at Dyker Beach Golf Course, formerly the Bath Beach 
Club. (He learned at the very course where some sixty years earlier the 
first African American golf pro, John Shippen, had offered lessons.) At 
age three, Tiger would also play for the first time on a course adjacent to 
a military facility; after the family moved to southern California, he shot 
48 over nine holes at the Seal Beach Navy course in Cypress.” 

As evident in his 1982 remarks to Ebony, Earl clearly identified his son 
as black and attached significance to Tiger’s race. Moreover, he began 
teaching his son at a unique moment when black sportswriters optimisti- 
cally mused that a transformative golfer was poised to emerge from the 
community. Unlike in the past, this black player promised to benefit from 
the early start that whites had enjoyed. “Who knows, maybe you'll dis- 
cover a black Arnie Palmer or Babe Didrikson wandering about the streets 
of Watts,” Maggie Hathaway told black parents in Los Angeles in 1969.” 
New York City’s Black Sports put it even more bluntly in 1973, right as Earl 
took up the game in Brooklyn and two years before Tiger’s birth: “Let’s 
hope someone will ‘get it going’ because there are thousands of young 
Blacks who could learn to play golf. Maybe one day very soon, one could 
win the Masters; one could be the equal or better of Jack Nicklaus. But 
unless a lot more is done to practically snatch little Black babies from the 
crib to put them on the greens—no one will ever know.”™ Earl certainly 
considered his son’s achievements in this vein, and he continued to do 
so until his death in 2006. “I wanted Tiger to have black friends,” he said. 
“T would have liked it if he had a black caddie. But hell, he’s a suburban 
kid.” (Woods did employ an African American caddie when he com- 
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peted in his first Masters as an amateur in 1995, but he never did so as a 
professional.) 

Like his father, Tiger also at times publicly affirmed those who cele- 
brated him as an African American whose accomplishments belonged in 
the historical narrative of black civil rights. Woods first met Charlie Sif- 
ford in 1991, shortly after the Shoal Creek protests, and when Sifford pub- 
lished his memoir the following year, a seventeen-year-old Woods offered 
a generous cover blurb: “The pain, suffering and sacrifice experienced by 
Mr. Sifford in being a lonely pioneer for black golfers on the PGA Tour will 
never be forgotten by me. His successes and personal conduct will pro- 
vide a blueprint and inspiration for myself and other aspiring black tour 
players.”’® Woods later provided the foreword for Pete McDaniel’s 2000 
book Uneven Lies: The Heroic Story of African-Americans in Golf, while 
both he and the Tiger Woods Foundation, established with his father in 
1996, supported scholarships honoring black pioneers like Sifford and 
William Powell. Woods also visited courses that were historically impor- 
tant to black golfers, like Cedar Crest in Dallas, and gave speeches to mi- 
nority junior golf organizations (though much to the chagrin of some, 
neither Woods nor President Barack Obama ever visited the most historic 
course: Washington’s Langston Golf Course).”’ 

Woods also made several overtures as public interest peaked at the 
1997 Masters. When it became clear he was going to win by a wide mar- 
gin, reporters and tournament organizers quickly contacted Lee Elder in 
Florida and flew him to Augusta for Woods’s final round that Sunday. At 
the press conference following his victory, Woods praised a tearful Elder 
and the other black players who came before him. “I was the first one to 
ever win, but I wasn’t the pioneer,” he said. “Charlie Sifford, Lee Elder, 
Ted Rhodes—those are the guys who paved the way for me. I was think- 
ing about them last night and what they’ve done for me and the game of 
golf. Coming up 18, I said a little prayer of thanks to those guys.”’* Augusta 
National’s lone black member, Ron Townsend, embraced Earl Woods on 
the course and congratulated him on his son’s achievement. In subse- 
quent years Tiger freely shared personal stories of encountering racism 
in his life, most notably a harrowing tale from childhood that he publicly 
retold on multiple occasions and that was published in basketball star 
Charles Barkley’s collection of conversations with prominent Americans, 
Who’s Afraid of a Large Black Man? According to Woods, on his first day 
of kindergarten in Anaheim, California, he was lashed to a tree by older 
students, spray-painted with racial slogans, and pelted with rocks. Woods 
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was accused of fabricating the incident (his former kindergarten teacher 
hired attorney Gloria Allred and demanded he retract the story, which he 
did not).’9 

Nevertheless, there were also early signs that Woods was unwilling to 
accept the simple, traditional notion that he was a black athlete confront- 
ing white supremacy in sports. “Golfer Tiger Woods Says He’s Not Black,” 
Jet bristled in April 1995 after Woods, then a freshman at Stanford, de- 
buted at Augusta National. “[He] recently began correcting people who 
call him Black.”®° Woods also drew criticism when he declined to meet 
Jackie Robinson’s family and President Bill Clinton right after the 1997 
Masters. As many reporters noted (especially in the black press), his vic- 
tory came two days before the fiftieth anniversary of Robinson’s debut 
with the Brooklyn Dodgers and the integration of Major League Base- 
ball in 1947. Like most American presidents, Clinton was a huge golf fan 
and telephoned Augusta that Sunday to congratulate Woods and invite 
him to fly with the president to New York for a commemoration event at 
Shea Stadium. Woods declined and instead appeared at the opening of 
two celebrity restaurants in Florida and South Carolina; then he traveled 
to Cancun, Mexico, for a vacation. “It would have been better to ask me 
before,” he said of Clinton’s invitation.” The White House downplayed 
the decision—“the president certainly understands,” Clinton’s spokes- 
woman said—and Clinton had lofty words for Woods’s achievement: 
“Have your dreams and live for them,” he told the crowd. “Think about 
Tiger Woods.” ® (Ironically, the president was still on crutches after injur- 
ing himself in a fall at golfer Greg Norman’s house.) But the twenty-one- 
year-old Woods had seemed to snub both the U.S. president and Jackie 
Robinson, a significant moment that spoke to his uneasiness with the 
Robinson comparison and hinted that perhaps his politics were more 
in line with the conservative country club scene. One black sportswriter 
called out “sport’s new Wunderkind” for his lack of “common sense.” 8 
However, it was more than just the rash judgment of an overwhelmed 
young man. The following year Woods surprised a predominately black 
crowd in Atlanta (and the black press) when he criticized Clinton at an 
event honoring Alfred “Tup” Holmes. “The Tiger Woods Foundation is all 
about hope. We need to give kids hope,” he said. “Look at today’s society. 
We have crime, we have our president. Unfortunately, our role models are 
few and far between these days.” ** 

Most Americans first encountered Woods’s racial identity one week 
after the 1997 Masters, when he appeared on the popular Oprah Winfrey 
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Show and introduced a term no none had ever heard of. “Growing up, I 
came up with this name: I’m a ‘Cablinasian,’” he told Winfrey, who asked 
if it bothered him when people referred to him as African American. “It 
does,” he responded. Woods noted that the word, a blend of Caucasian, 
Black, Indian, and Asian, was his chosen racial identity. “I’m just who I 
am, whoever you see in front of you.”® The remark immediately touched 
anerve, with passionate reactions prompting a conversation about multi- 
racial identity more prolonged than any American pop culture had ever 
produced. Although most African Americans reacted negatively, many 
came to young Woods’s defense, including some older fans who had cele- 
brated him as a Jackie Robinson-like figure but now affirmed his decision 
to spurn the labels of “black” or “African American.” Earl Woods spoke up 
for his son. “If you’re seven-eighths Irish and one-eighth Indian, you're 
Irish,” he told Golf Magazine. “If you're seven-eighths Irish and one-eighth 
black, you’re black. Why is that?”®® At age eighty-six, Maggie Hathaway 
not only lived long enough to see Woods win the 1997 Masters (she died 
in 2001) but also continued to support him in the black press. “The na- 
tional press hounds him about his race, whether he is black or white,” she 
told the Los Angeles Sentinel. “He should say both.” 8” Other black editori- 
als insisted the remark was not the sign of a young man “struggling with 
racial identity” but, rather, proved that Woods had “matured in his think- 
ing about race” and was thus poised to represent the future struggle for 
civil rights better than anyone.®* “Tiger Woods represents the new race 
paradigm in our culture,” read one editorial in the Philadelphia Tribune. 
“Living proof that we must, at long last, begin to define the issue beyond 
Black and white.”® One fan, calling himself “of total African American 
heritage,” wrote a letter to the Los Angeles Sentinel defending Woods from 
his black critics. “Tiger knows the struggle to be black in America. Let’s 
not cause him to be racially attacked from two fronts,” he warned. “Those 
blacker than thee, love to point fingers.” °° 

Yet these supporters were a minority; future historians will likely be 
surprised that a public figure as late as 1997 faced such severe criticism 
for making a relatively simple assertion about his race. Woods was hit 
with a negative popular backlash that began immediately and continued 
for years. Comedians like Chris Rock and Dave Chappelle mocked the 
idea that he (or any other black person) could deny he was African Ameri- 
can, while diverse black publications—from the Philadelphia Tribune to 
Reggae Roots International—criticized the assertion and insisted that 
Woods was “black, like it or not.”*! Even his close friend Charles Barkley 
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pressed him to embrace a more traditional identity: “T tell him that Thai 
people don’t get hate mail, black people do,” he said. (Indeed, Woods first 
received racist correspondence while at Stanford and continued to do so 
after he turned professional.)®? After Augusta National began renovating 
its course in 2002, Barkley led a vocal group of fans who accused the club 
of racism and “Tiger-proofing” the links to prevent Woods from winning 
more Masters. 

Critics who pressured Woods to embrace a traditional black identity 
pointed to the traditional racism that remained in elite golf. After winning 
a PGA Tour event in 1994, white South African pro David Frost was asked 
if the rise of Nelson Mandela would lead to more black players in golf- 
crazed South Africa. “Blacks like the active sports,” he responded. “Golf’s 
too still for them.” (Seven years later Earl Woods would raise eyebrows 
when he compared his son to Mandela.) Although Jack Nicklaus finan- 
cially supported Maggie Hathaway’s programs for minority golfers in Los 
Angeles and was long praised by Sifford, Elder, and other black players, 
he also responded to a question about race and golf in 1994 by insist- 
ing that “Blacks have different muscles that react in different ways.’ %* 
But the remarks that drew the most attention came shortly after the 1997 
Masters, when white pro Fuzzy Zoeller joked to CNN about what Woods 
might serve at the following year’s Masters Champions Dinner: “He’s 
doing quite well, pretty impressive. That little boy is driving well and he’s 
putting well. He’s doing everything it takes to win. So, you know what you 
guys do when he gets in here? You pat him on the back and say congratu- 
lations and enjoy it and tell him not to serve fried chicken next year. Got 
it....Orcollard greens or whatever the hell they serve.” *° Zoeller, unlike 
Gary Player, was also among the white players who responded apatheti- 
cally to the Shoal Creek protests seven years before: “I think our job is to 
go down there and play golf,” he said in 1990. “I don’t have anything to do 
with politics.” °° 

For many observers, “Cablinasian” was therefore not the thoughtful 
musings of a young man considering his own identity; it was a weak, im- 
mature, and even selfish response to classic white racism. “Let me re- 
spectfully point out to Mr. Woods that it wasn’t his Asian ancestry, his 
Indian roots or, Lord knows, his Caucasian-ness that drew Mr. Zoeller’s 
nasty humor,” wrote one black journalist. “Rather it was the fact of being 
black.”®” The Philadelphia Tribune dryly noted that Zoeller “did not in- 
clude” Thai food in his comments, while black and white sportswriters 
chided Woods for making his own racially charged jokes, which Gentle- 
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men’s Quarterly printed in an unflattering feature just before he won the 
1997 Masters.®* But arguably the most powerful rebuke came from Joseph 
Lowery, head of the scLc. Seven years after the organization founded 
by Martin Luther King Jr. had fought to integrate Shoal Creek, Augusta 
National, and all other PGA Tour sites, Lowery dubbed Woods a “growing 
cub” and, once again, reminded the young golfer that Zoeller’s suggested 
menu “did not include chicken chow mein, just chicken.”®? Lowery and 
the scLc continued to press for racial equality in golf and to celebrate 
Woods, but by 2000 they were resigned to the fact that he would not pro- 
vide a prominent voice for any of the historic civil rights organizations. 

Such criticism on the left continued to mount as Woods dominated golf 
into the new millennium, overshadowing the times he did indeed em- 
brace the legacy of black civil rights. Lost in the reaction to “Cablinasian” 
was the rest of the 1997 Oprah Winfrey Show interview, which featured a 
heartfelt conversation with the daughter of Ted Rhodes and Woods insist- 
ing again that he had faced racism while growing up, alluding directly to 
the kindergarten story: “I got kicked off golf courses numerous times and 
was called some pretty tough names,” he said. “[I was] tied to a tree, had 
rocks thrown at me. I was bleeding when I came home. Pop said, ‘That’s 
the way it is; you're in a neighborhood where you're the only one. ” 1° 

Uncertain about the relationship between Woods and racial equality 
in golf, fans soon got a clearer understanding of his position on a re- 
lated issue after activists turned their attention to gender discrimination 
at America’s country clubs. In 2002 the National Council of Women’s Or- 
ganizations, headed by political psychologist Martha Burk, launched a 
protest against Augusta National’s all-male membership. Burk was joined 
by several historic civil rights groups, including Jesse Jackson’s Rainbow 
PUSH Coalition and King’s oldest son, Martin Luther King III. Unlike the 
Shoal Creek controversy, this movement did not achieve an immediate 
response from Augusta National or the PGA, and, notably, it garnered far 
less popular support. Not until 2013 would Augusta National admit its 
first female members (former secretary of state Condoleezza Rice and 
financier Darla Moore). Maryland’s Burning Tree Club, longtime choice 
of many golfing presidents, still has no female members and does not 
even allow female guests. Burning Tree has turned away women from 
Supreme Court Justice Sandra Day O’Connor to female secret service 
agents. (During the 2012 presidential campaign, both Barack Obama and 
Mitt Romney called on the club to reverse its policy, while House Speaker 
John Boehner came under fire for joining. )}™ 
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Woods first stepped into the fray at the 2002 British Open, held at Scot- 
land’s all-male Muirfield Links. Asked about the exclusion of women, he 
made it clear where he stood: private clubs that excluded females “were 
entitled to set up their own rules,” he said. Once again his critics re- 
sponded forcefully. Black political scientist Ron Walters lamented that 
Woods, now racked with “cultural confusion,” had officially become “a 
terrible wasted resource” for African Americans and equality. As opposed 
to athletes like Charlie Sifford, Muhammad Ali, and Arthur Ashe (men 
“secure in their identity and connected with the legacy of civil rights,” 
wrote Walters), Woods had instead chosen to join the other preeminent 
black athlete of his day in taking a different course. “Rather, he appears, 
like Michael Jordan, to be cautious in doing anything that would interfere 
with the economics of his position,” Walters concluded. “The pressure of 
fan appeal, the endorsements for consumer products, the public appear- 
ances, the reception of his peers and the golf establishment, all challenge 
him to accept its culture.” 1°? 

Woods indeed seemed to follow Jordan’s model of presenting a public 
image that was relatively conservative, apolitical, and silent on the issue 
of race. The two met shortly after the 1997 Masters, and Jordan brought 
Woods into his inner circle of friends, which included Charles Barkley. 
And both men shared a common source for much of their income: Nike, 
Inc. Jordan’s landmark 1984 endorsement deal with the company netted 
him more money than any athlete in history (by one estimate it continues 
to earn him $100 million per year). “[Tiger] looked to pattern himself after 
Michael,” said a former Nike executive in 2001, “and the way Michael so 
carefully stays in that gray area—that in-between area where everything 
is neutral.”!°* Woods signed a $40 million, five-year deal when he turned 
pro in 1996, far more lucrative than any golfer had ever received. In 2001 
he renewed for more than $100 million, and estimates place his subse- 
quent 2006 and 2013 Nike contracts in similar realms. 

Nike made both Jordan and Woods the richest athletes in history, but 
there was one important difference: it joined the diverse chorus of civil 
rights groups and fans who insisted that Woods was black. The com- 
pany launched a furious advertising push soon after he signed in 1996. 
The most memorable national television spot from the campaign is still 
considered a landmark advertisement in the industry. It featured di- 
verse children from around the world repeating the simple phrase “I’m 
Tiger Woods.” Often mistaken as Nike’s debut ad with Woods, “I’m Tiger 
Woods’ was actually the second of three national spots the company pro- 
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duced surrounding the 1997 Masters. More notable was the first, which 
clearly referenced Woods as African American and celebrated him as 
golf’s Jackie Robinson. It ran on ESPN while Woods made his professional 
PGA Tour debut at the Greater Milwaukee Open in September 1996 and 
again throughout that weekend’s NFL games on Fox and ABC’s Monday 
Night Football. Set over images of Woods winning his U.S. Amateur titles, 
the ad featured him delivering a short monologue: “There are still courses 
in the U.S. Iam not allowed to play because of the color of my skin. Hello 
world. I’ve heard I’m not ready for you. Are you ready for me?”!™ Critics 
assailed both Woods and Nike over the ad’s bold assertion that Woods 
faced the same kind of historical discrimination as African Americans 
before him. One Washington Post columnist demanded that Nike provide 
a list of courses where Woods was not allowed to play because he was 
black, dubbing the campaign “discordant, dishonest and even vile.” Jim 
Thorpe, the only other African American on tour in 1996, also expressed 
dismay at the lines (which he assumed Nike had “come up with”): “I per- 
sonally don’t think Tiger’s ever been turned away from a golf course be- 
cause of the color of his skin.” Calvin Peete and Jim Dent both agreed: 
“I really don’t think Tiger knows what race is all about,” Dent said.1°° 
Woods promptly defended both the ad and his relationship with Nike, 
insisting he had personally approved the entire project. Earl Woods un- 
doubtedly influenced the affair as well, though it was difficult to know 
to what extent. Earlier that year he had hired attorney John Merchant to 
serve as Tiger’s lawyer and work with sponsors. Four years before, Mer- 
chant had become the first African American to serve on the USGA’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and he also served briefly as head of the Tiger Woods 
Foundation. But Merchant was fired in December, three months after 
the ad debuted; Tiger said the decision was his, while Merchant insisted 
he was dismissed by Earl. Regardless, the controversy surrounding race 
and Nike’s relationship with Tiger likely played a role in the shake-up. 
According to one report, Merchant was under the impression that $1 mil- 
lion of the $40 million from the Nike deal would go to support junior golf, 
specifically the National Minority Golf Foundation that Merchant helped 
establish. Earl intervened and asked that he be given the money directly 
so he could personally decide what was distributed to junior or minority 
golf. Merchant also claimed later that he forcefully warned Tiger to avoid 
Michael Jordan and Charles Barkley. “I told him, ‘Stay away from that 
son of a bitch [Jordan],’” he told Vanity Fair in 2010, “because he doesn’t 
have anything to offer to the fucking world in which he lives except play- 
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ing basketball, which he did yesterday. . . . Are they his black role models? 
You’ve got to be kidding me.” 7 

Nike pressed on unperturbed while Tiger’s inner circle clashed. Rather 
than shy away, the company continued to explore race during the next 
two years of the campaign. While “I’m Tiger Woods” made no direct allu- 
sion to black civil rights, a third television spot—the July 1997 commercial 
featuring Woods, Lee Elder, and Charlie Sifford—delivered a less con- 
frontational message but one still firmly linking Woods (and his race) 
to the historic movement. Unlike any of its Michael Jordan campaigns, 
Nike’s presentation of Woods thus invoked overtly political advertise- 
ments (albeit mild) and a corporate campaign that branded his racial 
identity. The result was the systematic removal of Woods’s Asian heri- 
tage (and his Thai-Chinese mother, Kultida) from his public image, the 
very thing the golfer himself said he feared when he introduced “Cablin- 
asian” and asked the media to recognize his multiracial heritage. Nike put 
Woods and his saga on the minds of people around the world, but it was 
an incomplete story. Few fans heard, for example, that Kultida (“Tida”) 
spoke Thai to him until he developed a stuttering problem in first grade, 
spent her own countless hours supporting his golf dreams, or handmade 
the iconic tiger head cover—with “Love from Mom” stitched in Thai— 
that they noticed in his bag. Few even knew what Tida looked like, even 
as images of Tiger and Earl flourished in the global media, starting with 
their embrace at the 1997 Masters (which she attended as well). Today 
Tiger is the most identifiable athlete in the world, but most fans would 
still struggle to recognize an image of his mother. In the words of Asian 
American studies scholar Leilani Nishimi, the Nike campaign helped him 
become an “undercover Asian.”! 

While Nike worked with Woods to limit the influence of “Cablinasian” 
on his endorsements and golf career, his call for multiracialism did help 
produce at least one major change. During the 1997 Oprah Winfrey ap- 
pearance, Woods also discussed the uneasiness he felt as a child when 
forced to complete forms demanding he check one box that best de- 
scribed his race. “So I checked off African American and Asian,” he said 
with some defiance. “Those are the two I was raised under and the only 
two I know.” 1° In this vein the discussion of “Cablinasian” and racial clas- 
sification could not have been timelier. One day before, the U.S. Congress 
had held a hearing to explore the federal government’s measurement of 
race and ethnicity, featuring testimony from representatives of the Cen- 
sus Bureau and the Congressional Black Caucus. Soon Wisconsin Repub- 
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lican Tom Petri introduced H.R. 830, which sought to add a “multiracial” 
category on the U.S. Census. Petri called it the “Tiger Woods Bill,” and 
many conservatives joined him in championing the cause. “Tiger Woods 
is not alone in wanting the racial background of both his parents and all 
his relatives reflected in how people describe him,” said a representa- 
tive from the right-wing American Enterprise Institute."° Meanwhile, the 
Congressional Black Caucus and most black organizations (including the 
NAACP and the SCLC) initially opposed the move, once again criticizing 
Woods for playing into the hands of conservative politics. “Individuals 
like Mr. Woods who designate themselves as multiracial on the census 
form will not reduce by any amount the discrimination they will face,” an- 
nounced black congresswoman Carrie Meek (D-Fla.)."" Joseph Lowery, 
head of the scLc, reacted even stronger: “Tiger’s self-entitlement sends 
...ahelpful message in the controversy surrounding the proposal to add 
a mixed or ‘multiracial’ category in the U.S. census,” he warned. “The cen- 
sus is not a social register.” ”? 

Although the “Tiger Woods Bill” failed to pass the House, by the end 
of 1997 proponents were starting to win over the naysayers. Black organi- 
zations began to support the change, calmed by Census Bureau reports 
predicting it would not lower the government’s official count of “black 
Americans” and, in fact, had the potential to increase it. While the idea 
of a “multiracial” category was ultimately rejected, starting with the 2000 
Census Americans were allowed to select multiple racial categories for 
the first time in history. Woods was the major pop culture figure in this 
debate, and he helped spark what many now recognize as a dramatic 
change in popular attitudes on multiracialism and identity. “Cablinasian,” 
the idea of a young man crafting his own race, is not nearly as controver- 
sial as it was twenty years ago. “If Tiger Woods said that today, I don’t 
think he would get the same flak,” sociologist Ann Morning, who special- 
izes in racial classification, said in 2013. “There has been a sea change in 
American thinking. . . . We're no longer looking at Barack Obama or Ma- 
riah Carey and automatically saying: ‘Those are black people. ””’ 

In fact, without Tiger Woods the world might not have discovered that 
President Obama decided to mark just one box on his 2010 census form. 
(“It is official: Barack Obama is the nation’s first black president,” pro- 
claimed the New York Times.) In typical fashion, Woods has since talked 
little about the issue and never indicated how (or if) he responds to the 
census. Few have even bothered to ask, another testament to how quickly 
attitudes changed regarding the concept of race as personal (and even 
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private) preference. “I think he feels like, you know, it’s a cross of so many 
things,” Woods’s agent responded when asked about the new census in 
2002. “He wouldn't say, ‘This is how I feel.’ Or, ‘This is what my single 
heritage is.’ I think Tiger feels like it’s a wide array, a wide grouping.” Ac- 
cording to those comments, Woods likely joined the 1 million other Cali- 
fornia residents (and 2.4 percent of Americans nationally) who marked 
more than one box in 2000. Perhaps this, and not a stroll with Elder and 
Sifford down Nike’s immaculate fairways, will be his ultimate legacy. 
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events like the O. J. Simpson trial and the beating of Rodney King.) 

The literature that emerged alongside Woods includes a few introductory 
histories of African Americans in golf, most written by professional journal- 
ists and dedicated enthusiasts. One of the best is Calvin Sinnette’s Forbidden 
Fairways: African Americans and the Game of Golf. Sinnette, an emeritus pro- 
fessor of pediatrics at Howard University, first took up the game in the 1950s 
while serving in Germany with the U.S. Air Force. Another scientist and fre- 
quent player, M. Mikell Johnson, published two titles on black women in the 
game, Heroines of African American Golf and The African American Woman 
Golfer, including background on several important female golf clubs founded 
by African American women around the country, as well as biographical por- 
traits of prominent black female professionals. Also significant is Skins & Grins, 
by Lenwood Robinson Jr. Two journalists, Pete McDaniel and John Kennedy, 
also produced short titles for popular readers. McDaniel’s Uneven Lies: The 
Heroic Story of African-Americans in Golf, a large-format hardcover full of ex- 
cellent images, is particularly successful as a showpiece work on the history 
of black golf. McDaniel wrote for Golf Digest and worked closely with Woods 
on other publications; Woods even provided a foreword to Uneven Lies when 
it was published in 2000 (see Kennedy, Course of Their Own). While important 
works, none of these titles are comprehensive, and they tend to focus primarily 
on the biographies of black professional players. A few additional books probe 
unique, regional examples of African American contributions to golf, including 
Ellen Susanna Nösner’s Clearview, a short biography of William J. Powell—the 
only African American to design, build, and operate his own golf course—and 
Robert J. Robertson’s Fair Ways, a study of the legal battle to desegregate mu- 
nicipal golf courses in Beaumont, Texas. 
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Scholars from various academic disciplines have also weighed in on the sub- 
ject of race and golf. Sociologists Marvin P. Dawkins and Graham C. Kinloch 
published African American Golfers, a helpful study of black golfers during the 
age of segregation, one of the few that tries to address the game’s appeal to the 
broader black public alongside the stories of professional players. The two best 
comprehensive golf histories produced by historians, George Kirsch’s Golf in 
America and Richard Moss’s The Kingdom of Golf in America, both manage to 
devote several passages to African Americans but are understandably limited 
in their ability to go into greater detail. Finally, biographies of professional black 
golfers have proven popular with readers. There are over a dozen on Woods 
alone, but others were published as well. The earliest, Linda Jacobs’s Lee Elder: 
The Daring Dream, is a 1976 biography of Elder meant to inspire young adults. 
The most important, Charlie Siffords’s “Just Let Me Play”: The Story of Charlie 
Sifford (1992), is highly underrated and should rank among the best memoirs 
from any black athlete in American history; it stands alongside influential biog- 
raphies like Bill Russell’s Go Up for Glory (1966) or Jackie Robinson’s I Never Had 
It Made (1972). 

In addition to this existing literature, the narrative also draws from a range 
of archival, newsprint, film, and manuscript collections. NAACP and Ameri- 
can Committee on Africa organizational archives include stand-alone files on 
golfing figures and golf-related civil rights disputes. By the 1910s many African 
American newspapers featured weekly golf columns and covered black profes- 
sionals and all-black golf clubs in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and Cleve- 
land. From newspapers like the Chicago Defender and Baltimore Afro-American 
at the turn of the twentieth century to magazines like Jet, Ebony, and Sports 
Illustrated in the 1970s, the narrative draws heavily on the very same popular 
literature that most everyday fans and players used to frame their own under- 
standings of the game; the intention is thus to introduce readers to black golf 
primarily with the same sources, and the same words, the black community first 
used to confront the issue. Along with the popular press, sporting archives such 
as those of the Amateur Athletic Foundation yield thousands of pages of evi- 
dence, ranging from comprehensive records of UGA-sponsored tournaments 
to short-lived black golf periodicals. Archived interview transcripts available in 
the National Visionary Leadership Project files and the Federal Writers’ Project 
repository, both housed at the Library of Congress, as well as interview tran- 
scripts published in Golf Digest magazine, yield unique, rare stories of black 
Americans who encountered and shaped the game. 
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Augusta Country Club (Ga.), 14-15 

Augusta National Golf Club (Ga.), 

18, 40, 77-80, 81, 141, 183, 264; and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, 177-80, 195, 
203-4, 231, 235, 238, 242, 263; and 
integration of the Masters, 231-36; 
first black members of, 251, 254-55, 
264. See also Augusta, Ga.; Masters 
Tournament 

Augustus v. Board of Public Instruction 
of Escambia County Florida (1962), 
170-71 

Augustus v. City of Pensacola (1956), 
170-71 

Australia, 96-97, 220, 241, 252. See also 
Kelly Springfield Open 

Averyhardt, Shasta, 216 


Babe Zaharias Open (LPGA), 217 

Bahamas, 207, 208 

Baker, Ella, 53, 54, 181 

Baker, Josephine, 61 

Ball, Cleo, 88, 89, 97, 98 

Ball, Robert (Pat), xii, 23-25, 59, 86, 88, 
89, 93, 94, 96, 98, 101-4, 105, 123, 142 

Ballesteros, Seve, 243 

Baltimore, Md., xi, 28, 39, 61, 91, 165; 
integrating municipal courses, 
68-71, 154, 172; and the UGA, 114. See 
also Baltimore Country Club; Coney 
Island Golf Links; Morgan College 

Baltimore Country Club, 38 

Baltusrol Golf Club (N.J.), 117, 253 

Baraben, Henry, 216 

Baraka, Amiri, 192 

Barker, Beltram, 86 
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Barkley, Charles, 127, 260, 262-63, 265, 
266-67 

Barrow, Joe Louis, Jr., 258. See also 
Louis, Joe 

Bartholomew, Joseph M., 1, 6-8, 9, 12, 
18, 73, 74-76, 93, 162 

Baseball, 60, 105-6, 120, 185, 205, 208, 
259. See also Aaron, Hank; Mays, 
Willie; Negro Leagues; Robinson, 
Jackie; Ruth, Babe 

Basie, Count, 55 

Basketball, 22, 120, 185, 208, 241. See 
also Barkley, Charles; Jordan, 
Michael 

Bath Beach Club (New York), 38, 259 

Baton Rouge, La., 74, 162 

Battistoni, Gene, 102 

Beal v. Holcombe (1951), 163, 164-65, 167 

Beaumont, Tex., 165, 217, 321. See also 
Babe Zaharias Open; Fayson v. 
Beard 

Beavers, Louise, 131 

Belafonte, Harry, 179 

Bell, Charles T., 151, 155-56 

Benny, Jack, 130 

Benson, E. F., 29 

Bermuda, 96, 99 

Bermuda grass, 18 

Bethesda, Md. See Burning Tree Club; 
Congressional Country Club 

Bethune-Cookman University, 239-40 

Beverly Country Club (Chicago), 23 

Bide-A-Wee Golf Course (Portsmouth, 
Va.), 200-201 

Bilbo, Theodore, 67 

Bing Crosby National Pro-Am (PGA), 
119, 120, 131, 211-12, 213, 215, 222, 253 

Birmingham, Ala., 75, 151, 158, 178, 
183-86, 251-55. See also Shoal Creek 
Club; Shuttlesworth v. Gaylord 

Birth of a Nation, 17 

Black, James, 91, 216 

Black, Julian, 198 

Black, Lucille, 54 

Black Arts Movement, 192 


Black Panther Party, 187, 190-92, 193, 
196 

Black Power, x, xiii-xiv, 187, 189, 192, 193, 
196-98, 208, 223-24, 225 

Black press, 29-30, 234-35, 322 

Black Rock Golf Course (Atlanta), 
75-77, 156-57, 159 

Bobby Jones Municipal Golf Course 
(Atlanta), ix, 151, 153-56, 177, 183, 248 

Bob Hope Desert Classic (PGA). See 
Palm Springs Desert Golf Classic 

Boehner, John, 264 

Bolling v. Sharpe (1954), 68 

Booker T. Washington Country Club 
(Philadelphia), 44-45, 46, 47 

Boston, Mass., x, xii, 3-7, 88, 112. See 
also Brae Burn Country Club; Har- 
vard University; Mapledale Country 
Club; Massachusetts Classic; Ponka- 
poag Golf Club 

Botts, Rafe “Ray,” 138, 215-16 

Bow, Clara, 48 

Bowling, 203 

Boxing. See Charles, Ezzard; Dempsey, 
Jack; Ivory, Frank; Jack, Beau; John- 
son, Jack; Louis, Joe; Robinson, 
Sugar Ray; Wills, Harry 

Boykins, Harvey, 130 

Bradley, Tom, 59, 236 

Brady, Mike, 15-16 

Brae Burn Country Club (Boston), 
15-16, 22 

Bramlett, Joseph, 216 

Brazil, 10 

Brewer, Thomas, 176-77, 200 

Bridge (card game), 64 

Brigantine Hotel and Golf Course 
(Atlantic City), 44 

British Open, 13, 205, 228, 243, 265 

Brook Hollow Golf Club (Dallas), 72 

Brown, Charlotte Hawkins, 60, 61 

Brown, Cliff, 91, 216 

Brown, Dewey, 117-18 

Brown, Edgar George, 66-68 

Brown, Howard, 216 


Brown, James, 41, 80, 197 

Brown, Jim, 196-97, 207, 234-35 

Brown, Mary, 90, 105 

Brown, Paris (Toomer), 66, 99 

Brown, Pete, 90, 216, 221, 227, 228, 241 

Brown v. Board of Education (1954), x, 
71, 152, 154, 157, 158, 161, 164, 165, 166, 
167, 168, 170, 172, 173, 185 

Brutus, Dennis, 229. See also Apartheid 

Buckley, William F., Jr., 203-4 

Bunce Island, 50 

Bunn, Oscar, 34-36, 38 

Burk, Martha, 264 

Burke, Jack, 13 

Burke, Thomas, 128 

Burke Golf Company, 108, 110, 197 

Burning Tree Club (Md.), 177, 178, 179, 
203, 204, 264 

Burton, Harold, 67 

Bush, Prescott, 104 

Butler National Golf Club (Chicago), 
253-54 


“Cablinasian,” xiv, 237, 261-64, 267-69 

Caddying, xi, 6, 23, 49; origins of, 3, 
9, 50; before World War I, 9-19, 
28-29, 35, 117; at Augusta National, 
40, 77-80, 232, 235, 242, 249-50; 
at black-owned courses, 43; after 
World War I, 54, 59, 75-77, 80-81, 88, 
91, 146, 205, 207; and UGA players, 
92, 93, 94, 105, 106, 109, 142, 210, 221; 
after World War II, 124, 180, 197, 239, 
248-49; and gambling, 137-38; on 
the PGA Tour, 227-28, 249-51, 259- 
60. See also Golf clubs; Grounds- 
keepers; Instructors 

California, 160, 184, 200, 202, 210, 211, 
239, 254, 260-61, 269. See also Bing 
Crosby National Pro-Am; Cypress 
Point Club; Los Angeles, Calif.; Oak- 
land, Calif; Orange County Open 
Invitational; Palm Springs Desert 
Golf Classic; Parkridge Country 
Club; San Diego, Calif.; San Fran- 
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cisco, Calif.; Seal Beach Navy Golf 
Course; Stanford University; Val 
Verde Resort 

Calloway, Cab, 55 

Campbell, Floyd, 55 

Canada, 123, 131-33, 210. See also Cana- 
dian Open; Canadian PGA Cham- 
pionship; Labatt Open; Montreal 
Open; Toronto, Can. 

Canadian Open, 84-85, 118, 209 

Canadian PGA Championship, 246 

Cannon, Poppy, 206 

Capati, Dominga, 205 

Cape May Golf Club (N.J.), 13 

Capra, Frank, 131 

Carey, Mariah, 268 

Carlos, John, 224 

Carnegie, Andrew, 14 

Carroll Park Golf Course (Baltimore), 
68-71 

Carswell, G. Harold, 204 

Carter, Herman J. D., 52 

Carter, John Garnet, 57 

Carter, Lee, 216 

Carter, Robert L., 169-70 

Carter, W. Beverly, Jr., 207 

Casa Loma Country Club (Wisc.), 46, 
88, 89, 93, 97 

Casper, Billy, 214 

Caucasian clause, 85, 116-19, 121-22, 
209-13, 214, 289-90n90 

Cedar Crest Golf Course (Dallas), 90, 
114, 122, 130, 131, 134, 165, 260 

Cedar Rapids Open (PGA), 124 

Cedar River Golf Club (N.Y.), 47, 118 

Champions Tour (PGA). See Senior 
PGA Tour 

Chappelle, Dave, 262 

Charles, Ezzard, 129 

Charleston, S.C., 2-3, 56. See also Cum- 
mings v. City of Charleston 

Charlotte, N.C., 109, 192, 193. See also 
Dr. Charles L. Sifford Golf Course; 
Leeper v. Charlotte Park and Recre- 
ation Commission; Sifford, Charlie 
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Chavis, Gordon, 216 

Cheshire Country Club (Conn.), 21, 47 

Chester L. Washington Golf Course 
(Los Angeles). See Western Avenue 
Golf Course 

Chicago, Ill., x, xi, xii, 21, 22, 29, 31, 143; 
black players before 1920 in, 23-28, 
39; after World War I, 41-42, 46-48, 
53, 55, 56, 59, 60, 86, 92, 98; and UGA 
National, 96, 98-99, 128, 132-33, 135; 
after World War II, 142, 149, 234. See 
also Alpha Golf Club; Beverly Coun- 
try Club; Butler National Golf Club; 
Chicago Golf Club; Chicago Urban 
Junior Golf Association; Chicago 
Women’s Golf Club; Jackson Park 
Golf Course; Marquette Park Golf 
Course; McDougal, Horace; Medi- 
nah Country Club; Northwestern 
University; Palos Park Golf Course; 
Pipe O’ Peace Golf Course; Ravis- 
loe Country Club; Speedy, Nettie 
(George); Speedy, Walter; Tam 
O’Shanter Open; Wayside Country 
Club; Windy City Golf Association 

Chicago Golf Club, 37 

Chicago Seven, 190, 191, 224 

Chicago Urban Junior Golf Association, 
247-48 

Chicago Women’s Golf Club, 99, 115, 
126, 208 

Churches, 22, 28, 46, 160. See also Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal (AME) 
Church; Ministers 

City Park (New Orleans), 73, 74, 162 

Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), 65, 
66, 73, 106, 193 

Civil Rights Act (1964), 201, 203 

Civil Rights Cases (1883), 31 

Civil Works Administration (CWA), 73 

Clark College, 131, 145 

Clarke, Eural, 119 

Clay, William L., 202 

Clay v. U.S. (1971), 190 

Clearview Golf Club (Ohio), 47, 146-47, 


219-20, 321. See also Powell, Renee; 
Powell, William 

Cleveland, Ohio, xi, xii, 21, 59, 61, 85, 92, 
128, 143, 150, 198, 248. See also Gil- 
lespie v. Lake Shore Golf Club; High- 
land Park Golf Course; Seneca Golf 
Course 

Clinton, Bill, 192, 261 

Clisby, Oscar, 82, 91 

Cobb, James, 64 

Cobbs Creek Golf Course (Philadel- 
phia), 26, 88, 89, 90, 95, 102-4, 109, 
133, 151. See also Fairview Golf Club 

Cobo, Albert, 128 

Coca-Cola, 131, 133 

Cole, Nat King, 55, 59, 229 

Colonial Country Club (Miss.), 180 

Colonialism, xi, 49-50, 196, 205, 225 

Colorado. See Denver, Colo. 

Columbus, Ga., 148, 151, 176-77, 200 

Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion, 153 

Coney Island Golf Links (Baltimore), 
55, 59, 60 

Congressional Country Club (Md.), 99, 
217-18, 233 

Congress of African People, 192, 196 

Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), 54, 
192, 197, 198, 203 

Connecticut, 21, 91, 198-99. See also 
Cheshire Country Club; Hartford, 
Conn.; Lee Haven Beach Club; 
Metropolitan Golf Association; 
Sammy Davis Jr.-Greater Hartford 
Open 

Connie’s Inn (Harlem), 43 

Connor, Eugene “Bull,” 185 

Conyers, John, 201-2 

Coolidge, Calvin, 64 

Corbin, Louis Rafael, 99, 100, 101, 104 

Cornell University, 64, 213 

Corpus Christi, Tex., 165, 203 

Cosell, Howard, 198-99 

Cosmopolitan Golf Club (Los Angeles), 
83, 85, 86, 111, 134, 136 


Cottam, H. T., 8 

Cotton, Henry, 96 

Country clubs. See Golf clubs 

Cowans, Thelma (McTyre), xii, 90, 105, 
114-15, 116, 125-26, 194 

Cox, Charles M., 48-49 

Crenshaw, Ben, 183, 250 

Crescent City Golf Club (New Orleans), 
47, 74, 86 

Cricket, 3 

Cronkite, Walter, 202 

Croquet, 20, 45 

Crosby, A. D. V., 145 

Crosby, Bing, 99, 117, 131, 142, 212, 213, 
214. See also Bing Crosby National 
Pro-Am 

Cruikshank, Bobby, 13 

Cuba, 12, 191, 193, 196 

Cudone, Carolyn, 126 

Cullen, Countee, 44 

Cummings v. City of Charleston (1961), 
163, 175-76 

Cypress Point Club (Calif.), 253-54 


Dallas, Tex., xii, 43, 72, 86, 155, 165, 215. 
See also Cedar Crest Golf Course; 
Elder, Lee 

Daly, Victor, 63-64 

Dashy’s Inn Golf Club (New York), 55 

Davis, Kenneth E., 38 

Davis, Miles, 41, 55 

Davis, Sammy, Jr., 82, 130, 165. See also 
Sammy Davis Jr.-Greater Hartford 
Open 

Dawes, Charles, 117 

Dawkins, Ralph, 45 

Dayton, Ohio, 104, 145, 224 

Delaney, Hubert, 159-60 

Delaney v. Central Valley Golf Club 
(1941), 159-60, 161, 163 

Delaware, 80-81, 202 

Demaret, Jimmy, 101, 117, 121, 142, 210 

Dempsey, Jack, 129 

Dendy, John Brooks, xii, 89, 94, 105, 112, 
128 
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Dent, Jim, 91, 108, 216, 232, 242, 266 

Denver, Colo., 81, 148, 209 

Depew, Chauncey, 102 

Depew, Ganson, 102 

De Priest, Oscar, 128 

Detroit, Mich., xii, 20, 21, 85, 98, 104, 114, 
128, 131, 198, 243. See also Joe Louis 
Open; Louis, Joe; Rackham Munici- 
pal Golf Course; Rouge Park Golf 
Course; Sweet, Ossian 

Devlin, Bruce, 220 

DeVoe, Jimmie, 59, 83, 112, 118, 124, 134 

Dickey, Bill, 248 

Diggs, Charles, 157, 201-2, 226 

Dillard University, 74 

Ditsebe, Rodney, 205 

Dixon, Ike, 55 

Dominican Republic, 5 

Double V campaign, 142 

Douglas Park (Atlantic City), 21, 30 

Douglass Park (Indianapolis), 89, 91, 
98, 145 

Dr. Charles L. Sifford Golf Course 
(Charlotte), 175 

Du Bois, W. E. B., 21, 41, 49-51, 205 

Dudley, Ed, 119 

Dufina, Frank, 34 

Duncan, George, 13 

Dunn, Willie, 35 

Dyer, Alfred “Rabbit,” 227-28, 251 

Dyker Beach Golf Course (New York). 
See Bath Beach Club 


Eastern Golf Association, 86 

Eastern Open (UGA), 86, 100 

East Lake Golf Club (Atlanta), 80, 94 

Eckstine, Billy, 55, 56, 101, 107, 109, 111 

Edison, Thomas, 34 

Egypt, 2, 205 

Eisenhower, Dwight D., 141, 177-80, 195, 
203-4, 231, 235 

Elder, Lee, xii, xiii, 90, 91, 92, 97, 108, 
124, 137, 209, 211, 216, 247, 322; and 
PGA events, 222-24, 241, 244, 263; 
confronting apartheid and trip to 
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Africa, 224-31; participating in the 
Masters, 231-36, 238, 244, 249; and 
Tiger Woods, 237, 256, 260, 267, 269 

Eliot, Charles W., 4 

Ellington, Duke, 55 

Ellison, Ralph, 80, 81 

Embargo Act of 1807, 2 

Emory University, 159 

England, 2, 9, 29, 31, 33, 36, 39, 97, 100, 
146, 220. See also British Open; 
Silvermere Club 

Evans, Chick, 117 

Evers, Medgar and Myrlie, 180-81 


Fair Employment Practices Committee 
(FEPC), 54 

Fairview Golf Club (Philadelphia), 
85-86, 181, 188-89, 193-96. See also 
Stanford, Max; Stanford, Max, Jr.; 
Stanford, Winnie 

Farmer, James, 54, 75 

Farmers Home Administration, 201-2 

Farr, Mel, 197-98 

Father Divine, 44 

Faultless Golf, 223 

Fayson v. Beard (1955), 163, 165, 185 

Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), 
187-87, 190-91, 194-96, 201, 207, 223 

Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion (FERA), 73 

Firestone, Harvey, 14 

Firestone Country Club, 124, 211, 223. 
See also American Golf Classic; Rub- 
ber City Open 

First Tee, 257-58 

Fisk University, 145 

Fitzgerald, Ella, 55 

Flipper, Joseph Simeon, 22 

Florida, 3, 52, 54, 59, 104, 158, 166, 168, 
204, 237, 243, 260, 261, 280n27. See 
also American Beach; Bethune- 
Cookman University; Florida A&M 
College; Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Lady Errol Classic; 
Miami, Fla.; Miami Beach, Fla.; Palm 


Beach, Fla.; Pensacola, Fla.; Wim- 
bish v. Pinellas County, Florida 

Florida A&M College, 145, 146, 215 

Floyd, Raymond, 231, 250 

Fonda, Henry, 48 

Football, 120, 128, 145, 185, 205, 208, 266. 
See also Brown, Jim; Farr, Mel; Pay- 
ton, Walter; Washington, Kenny 

Ford, Aaron L., 67 

Ford, Gerald, 204, 232 

Ford, Henry, 10, 14 

Fordlandia (Brazil), 10 

Foreman, George, 230 

Forest Park (St. Louis), 26, 53, 55 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 200. See also 
Griffis v. City of Fort Lauderdale; 
Moorhead v. City of Fort Lauderdale 

Fort Wayne Open (PGA), 123-24 

Foulis, James, 36 

Fountain Valley massacre (Fountain 
Valley Golf Course), xiii, 189-92, 206, 
220, 225 

Fox News, 86, 87, 128 

Foxx, Redd, 236 

France, 61, 105 

Freedom Riders, 181 

Freeway Golf Course (N.J.), 46, 47, 91, 
130, 194, 251, 280N27 

Frelinghuysen, Joseph S., 38 

Frick, Henry Clay, 38 

Frost, David, 263 

Funches, Ethel (Powers), xii, 90, 91, 194 


Gambia, 206 

Gambling, 30, 60, 96, 99, 102, 111, 137-39 

Garden City Golf Club (New York), 38 

Garland, Jessa, 26 

Garvey, Marcus, 196 

Gary, Ind., 115, 149, 218 

Gaston, A. G., 253 

Gaye, Marvin, 197-98 

Gentlemen’s agreement, 117, 210 

Georgia, 72-73, 93, 112, 280n27. See also 
Albany, Ga.; Atlanta, Ga.; Augusta, 
Ga.; Columbus, Ga.; Jekyll Island 


Club; Macon, Ga.; Savannah, Ga.; 
University of Georgia 

Ghana, 206-7 

Gibson, Althea, xii, 59, 108, 125, 215-20 

Gillespie v. Lake Shore Golf Club (1950), 
161-63 

Gleason, Jackie, 234-35 

Golf clubs: workers and attendants, 
10-11, 18-19, 73, 75, 112, 274-7515; 
black-owned courses before 1920, 
20-23; black-owned courses after 
1920, 42-49, 54, 258, 280n27. See 
also Caddying; Groundskeepers; 
Instructors 

Golliwog, 31, 32 

Goodman, Benny, 198-99 

Grady, Wayne, 252 

Grant, George Franklin, 3-7, 31 

Grayson’s Travel and Business Guide, 148 

Great Depression, 57, 60 

Greater Greensboro Open (PGA), 
213-15, 220, 224. See also Sedgefield 
Country Club 

Greater Hartford Open (PGA). See 
Sammy Davis Jr.-Greater Hartford 
Open 

Greater Milwaukee Open (PGA), 236, 
246, 266 

Great Migration, x, 10-11, 29, 41-42, 55, 
60, 75, 93 

Green, Al, 216 

Greenbrier Resort (W.Va.), 8 

Greensboro, N.C., 171-75, 176, 200, 
213-14. See also Greater Greensboro 
Open; Sedgefield Country Club; 
Simkins, George; Simkins v. City of 
Greensboro; Wolfe v. North Carolina 

Greensboro Six. See Simkins v. City of 
Greensboro; Wolfe v. North Carolina 

Greenskeepers. See Groundskeepers 

Gregory, Ann Moore, xii, 90, 91, 105, 
115-16, 126, 207, 216-19 

Griffin, Marvin, 157 

Griffis v. City of Fort Lauderdale (1958), 
163 
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Griffith Park (Los Angeles), 82, 89, 129, 
197 

Griggs, John, 31 

Grimké, Archibald, 5 

Groundskeepers, xi, 8, 74. See also 
Caddying; Golf clubs; Instructors 

Groves, Junius, 53 

Groves Center Golf Course (Kansas 
City), 47, 53-54 

Guilford, Jesse, 15 

Gunter, Madison, 118-19 


Hagen, Walter, 5, 6, 100, 104, 117 

Haiti, 206 

Halarack, Charles, 102, 135 

Hale America National Open, 142 

Hall, Fred “Tubby,” 55 

Hampton v. City of Jacksonville, Florida 
(1962), 166-67, 208 

Harding, Warren G., 117 

Harlan, John Marshall, 31 

Harlem, NY., xi, 42-44, 59, 61, 64, 
179, 195. See also Apollo Theater; 
Connie’s Inn; Harlem Renaissance; 
Savoy Ballroom 

Harlem Renaissance, xi, 42, 44, 49-57, 
61. See also Harlem, N.Y. 

Harleston Green (Charleston), 2-3 

Harper, Chandler, 201 

Hartford, Conn., 33 

Hartsfield, William, 152, 154-57, 158 

Hartsfield, Zeke, 94, 105, 124, 128, 137, 
139 

Harvard University, 4-5, 103 

Hassanein, Hassan, 205 

Hathaway, Maggie Mae, 82-83, 114, 197, 
199-200, 207, 210, 211, 212, 217, 219, 
227-29, 234-35, 248, 250, 259, 262, 
263 

Havemeyer, Theodore, 35-36, 39 

Hawkins, Robert, 49, 86 

Hayes v. Crutcher (1956), 167-68 

Hazzard, Hoxie, 105 

Hebert, F. Edward, 67 

Height, Dorothy, 179 
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Henning, Harold, 225-26 

Hicks, Betty, 126 

Hicks, James, 56 

Highland Park Golf Course (Cleveland), 
73, 89, 122 

Hill, Earl, 81, 124 

Historically black colleges and univer- 
sities (HBCUs). See Interscholastic 
golf 

Hitler, Adolph, 67, 120, 142-43, 227 

Hockey, 257 

Hogan, Ben, 106, 118, 119, 138, 177 

Holley, James, 164, 200-201. See also 
Holley v. City of Portsmouth 

Holley v. City of Portsmouth (1957), 162- 
64, 185, 200-201 

Holmes, Alfred “Tup,” ix, 140, 149-59, 
261. See also Holmes v. Atlanta 

Holmes, Gary, ix 

Holmes, Hamilton E., ix, 158-59 

Holmes, Hamilton M., ix, 149, 151, 153, 
155, 159 

Holmes, Oliver, 151, 153, 155-56 

Holmes v. Atlanta (1955), ix, xii, 74, 149- 
59, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 171, 
173, 176, 177, 178, 185, 248. See also 
Holmes, Alfred “Tup” 

Hoover, J. Edgar, 195 

Hope, Bob, 100, 131, 142, 214, 236. See 
also Palm Springs Desert Golf 
Classic 

Horne, Lena, 82 

Horse racing, 3, 30 

Houston, Charles Hamilton, 69 

Houston, Tex., 72, 86, 101, 134, 155, 
185, 214. See also Beal v. Holcombe; 
Houston Open 

Houston Open (PGA), 236 

Howard, Ginger, 216 

Howard University, 26, 34, 62, 65, 164, 
239, 249, 321 

Hughes, Langston, 137, 179 

Hughes, Solomon, 89, 93-94, 100, 101, 
107, 119, 123 

Hull, Dolphus, 250 


Hunter, John F., 67 
Hurston, Zora Neal, 52 


Ickes, Harold, 65-67, 129 

Idlewild, Mich., 21, 22, 47 

Illinois, 115, 160, 208-9. See also Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Kankakee Shores Country 
Club; Sunset Hills Country Club 

Improved Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks of the World (Black 
Elks), 53 

India, 205, 206 

Indiana, 115. See also Fort Wayne Open; 
Gary, Ind.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Indi- 
ana University 

Indianapolis, Ind., xii, 90, 254. See also 
Douglass Park (Indianapolis); Me- 
ridian Hills Country Club 

Indiana University, 145 

Instructors, 22, 38, 59, 88, 101, 108. See 
also Caddying; Golf clubs; Grounds- 
keepers 

Insurance City Open (PGA). See Sammy 
Davis Jr.-Greater Hartford Open 

Intercollegiate golf. See Interscholas- 
tic golf 

International Sweethearts of Rhythm, 55 

Interscholastic golf, 33, 38, 88, 129, 143- 
45, 180, 239, 252, 254, 259, 261, 263; 
historically black colleges and uni- 
versities (HBCUs), 45, 46, 51, 60, 114, 
145-46, 180, 215, 239-41, 247, 249. See 
also Amateur golf; and individual 
schools 

Iowa, 3, 20, 149, 202. See also Cedar 
Rapids Open; Iowa University 

Iowa University, 143 

Isles Golf Club (Miss.), 16-17, 31 

Ivory, Frank, 80-81 


Jack, Beau, 40, 77-80, 81 
Jackson, Carl, 250 
Jackson, Eddie, 105 
Jackson, Harry, 86, 87, 89 
Jackson, Jesse, 264 


Jackson, Lillie, 68, 69 

Jackson, Maynard, 248 

Jackson, Miss., 148, 180-81, 203, 221. See 
also Jackson State University; Mill- 
saps College 

Jackson Park Golf Course (Chicago), 
23-25, 27-28, 41-42, 46 

Jackson State University, 239-41 

Jacksonville, Fla., xi, 134, 200, 208-9. 
See also Hampton v. City of Jackson- 
ville, Florida; Lincoln Country Club 
(Jacksonville) 

Jamaica, 12, 184, 196, 206 

Jazz, 55 

Jekyll Island Club (Ga.), 81, 124, 125 

Jena Six, 254 

Joe Louis Golf Course (Chicago). See 
Pipe O’ Peace Golf Course 

Joe Louis Open (UGA), 94, 98, 99, 100, 
106, 108, 124, 128, 129, 135, 137. See 
also Louis, Joe 

Johnson, George, 216, 227, 242 

Johnson, Jack, 33, 255 

Johnson, James Weldon, 41, 52, 53, 64 

Johnson, Lyndon B., 247 

Jolson, Al, 117, 131 

Jones, Bobby, 40, 56, 77, 88, 94, 151. See 
also Augusta National Golf Club; 
Bobby Jones Municipal Golf Course; 
East Lake Golf Club 

Jones, Carrie, 90, 98 

Jones, Forrest, Jr., 145 

Jones, Robert Trent, Sr., 189 

Jones, William Henry, 62-63, 64 

Jones v. Attridge and Martha’s Vineyard 
Country Club (1947), 160, 163 

Jordan, Michael, xiv, 127, 265, 266-67 

Joseph M. Bartholomew Golf Course. 
See Pontchartrain Park Golf Course 

Just, Ernest Everett, 26 


Kankakee Shores Country Club (I.), 
46-48, 49 

Kansas, 100. See also Kansas City, Mo.; 
Kansas State University 
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Kansas City, Mo., xii, 53-54, 90, 131, 159. 


See also Groves Center Golf Course 

Kansas State University, 259 

Kelly, Edward Joseph, 128 

Kelly Springfield Open (Australia), 219 

Kemble, Edward, 30, 32, 143 

Kendrix, Moss, 131 

Kennedy, John F., 203-4, 231 

Kentucky, 170. See also Louisville, Ky. 

Kenya, 207, 229 

Kerner Commission, 247 

King, A. D., 186 

King, Coretta Scott, 179, 206-7 

King, Martin Luther, Jr., ix, 23, 148, 155, 
179, 181-82, 184, 186, 190, 199, 201, 
204, 206-7, 224, 229, 253, 264. See 
also Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference 

King, Martin Luther, III, 264 

King, Rodney, 321 

Kirkwood, Joe, 5 

Kleindienst, Richard, 190 

Kolven (kolf), 1 

Koufax, Sandy, 215 

Kroydon Golf Company, 197 

Ku Klux Klan (KKK), 48, 181 

Kunstler, William, 190, 191 


Labatt Open (PGA), 123 

Ladies Professional Golf Association 
(LPGA), 125, 147, 180, 215-17, 219-20, 
257-58; list of black participants, 
216. See also Professional Golfers’ 
Association; and individual events 

Lady Errol Classic (LPGA), 219 

La Guardia, Fiorello, 159 

Lancaster, Burt, 48 

Langer, Bernard, 243 

Langford, John, 64-65 

Langston, John Mercer, 65 

Langston Golf Course (Washington, 
D.C.), 55, 64-65, 73, 90, 99, 100, 133, 
142, 223, 233, 260 

Las Vegas, Nev., 133 

Lee, Howard, 5 
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Lee, Spike, 16 

Lee Haven Beach Club (Conn.), 47 

Leeper v. Charlotte Park and Recreation 
Commission (1956), 163, 175, 176 

Lefkowitz, Louis, 213 

Legend of Bagger Vance, 16 

Lehman, Herbert, 160 

Lehman, Tom, 255 

Len Immke Buick Open (LPGA), 217 

Lewis, Abraham Lincoln, 45 

Lewis, Edward S., 68 

Liberia, 206, 229 

Lincoln Country Club (Atlanta). See 
New Lincoln Country Club 

Lincoln Country Club (Jacksonville), 
45, 47, 94, 145, 166 

Lincoln Memorial Golf Course (Wash- 
ington, D.C.), 62-63, 69 

Lincoln University (Mo.), 145 

Lincoln University (Pa.), 145 

Lions Municipal Golf Course (Austin, 
Tex.), 164 

Little Rock, Ark., 60, 178. See also Little 
Rock Nine; Shorter College 

Little Rock Nine, 178, 179, 210 

Locke, Bobby, 225 

Locke, Alain, 51 

Long Beach Open, 115, 209, 210, 211 

Long Island (N.Y.), 19, 43. See also 
Maidstone Club; Manaqua Country 
Club; National Golf Links; Shinne- 
cock Hills Golf Club 

Lopez, Nancy, 183 

Los Angeles, Calif., xii, 59, 61, 81-83, 
91, 112-14, 125-26, 130-31, 133, 148, 
213, 223, 236. See also Cosmopolitan 
Golf Club; Griffith Park; Hathaway, 
Maggie Mae; Long Beach Open; 
Los Angeles Open; Riviera Country 
Club; Vernondale Golf Club; West- 
ern Avenue Golf Course 

Los Angeles Open (PGA), 113, 118, 119, 
131, 200, 209, 222, 225-26. See also 
Riviera Country Club 

Louis, Joe, xiv, 48, 57, 82, 93-94, 125, 161, 


198, 216, 255; and UGA events, 99-101, 
129, 133, 134, 151; and Tam O’Shanter 
Open, 105, 116; and Ted Rhodes, 107- 
8; and Bill Spiller, 112, 113; and PGA 
events, 118-22, 127, 210; and World 
War II, 142; and Charlie Sifford, 211- 
12; and Lee Elder, 223. See also Bar- 
row, Joe Louis, Jr.; Joe Louis Open; 
Pipe O’ Peace Golf Course 

Louisiana, 23, 55, 67, 82, 93, 148, 254. 
See also Bartholomew, Joseph M.; 
Baton Rouge, La.; New Orleans, La.; 
Shreveport, La. 

Louisville, Ky., 134, 146, 155, 158. See also 
Louisville Country Club; Sweeney v. 
City of Louisville 

Louisville Country Club (Ky.), 13 

Lowden, Frank, 25 

Lowell, William, 5-6 

Lowery, Joseph, 181, 251, 264, 268 

LPGA Championship, 258 

Lunceford, Jimmie, 56 

Lyle, Sandy, 243 


Macdonald, Charles Blair, 36 
MacGregor Golf, 183 

Mackay, John W., 19 

Macon, Ga., 148 

Madison Square Garden (New York), 
59, 77 

Maggie Hathaway Golf Course (Los 
Angeles), 83 

Magloire, Paul, 206 

Maidstone Club (N.Y.), 38 

Maine, 43 

Malcolm X, 190, 195 

Manaqua Country Club (N-Y.), 43, 47 
Mandela, Nelson, 230, 263 
Mangrum, Lloyd, 108 

Mangrum, Ray, 108, 112 

Mapledale Country Club (Boston), 47, 
48-49, 86-87, 88, 89 

March on Washington (1963), 204 
Marquette Park Golf Course (Chicago), 
23, 28, 41, 46 


Marshall, Edison, 89, 91, 93, 105 

Marshall, Thurgood, xii, 69, 153-54, 155, 
157, 162, 164, 167-68, 169, 172-73, 181 

Martin, Clyde, 99, 100, 101, 105, 142 

Maryland, 33, 91, 193. See also Balti- 
more, Md.; Bethesda, Md.; National 
Capital Country Club 

Mason, Sanders, 94, 104 

Massachusetts, 49, 72, 91, 161, 204, 218. 
See also Boston, Mass.; Jones v. At- 
tridge and Martha’s Vineyard Coun- 
try Club 

Massachusetts Classic (PGA), 226 

Masters Tournament, xiii, 13, 78-80, 
108, 120, 121, 182, 183, 208, 222, 224, 
225, 227, 241, 243, 244, 249, 254, 257- 
58; and Lee Elder, 231-36, 244, 249; 
and Tiger Woods, 237, 238, 241, 242, 
246, 249, 251, 255-67, 321. See also 
Augusta, Ga.; Augusta National Golf 
Club 

May, George S., 104-5, 116, 118, 119, 128, 
177, 205. See also Tam O’Shanter 
Open 

Mays, Benjamin, 153 

Mays, Willie, 199 

McCard, Harry, 64 

McCormick, Joseph Medill, 24 

McDougal, Horace, 23, 33, 86, 88, 92, 
142-43 

McDougald, Elise, 51 

McGuinn, Robert, 69 

McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents 
(1950), 165 

McLeod, Fred, 6-8 

Meadowbrook Country Club (Raleigh, 
N.C.), 46, 47 

Medinah Country Club (Chicago), 104, 
124 

Meek, Carrie, 268 

Memorial Park Golf Course (Norfolk, 
Va.), 71-72, 162, 200 

Memphis, Tenn., xii, 90, 134, 168-69 

Mencken, H. L., 52-53 

Merchant, John, 266-67, 317n69 
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Meridian Hills Country Club (India- 
napolis), 126 

Merion Golf Club (Philadelphia), 125, 
254 

Metairie Country Club (La.), 1, 8, 18, 
19, 251. See also Bartholomew, 
Joseph M. 

Metropolitan Golf Association, 99, 
212-13 

Mexico, 206, 232, 261 

Miami, Fla., xii, 134, 148, 167. See also 
Miami Beach, Fla.; Miami Springs 
Golf Course; Rice v. Arnold; Ward v. 
City of Miami 

Miami Beach, Fla., 80, 165-66 

Miami Springs Golf Course (Fla.), 91, 
165-66, 202-3, 218 

Michigan, 34, 59, 99, 115, 135, 160, 
162, 201, 202, 210. See also Detroit, 
Mich.; Idlewild, Mich.; University of 
Michigan 

Miles, Lizzie, 55 

Miller, Johnny, 231 

Miller High Life Open (PGA), 123 

Million Dollar Challenge (South 
Africa), 230-31, 232 

Millsaps College, 180 

Mills Brothers, 59 

Miniature golf, 56-62, 88, 98 

Ministers, 21-22, 34, 81, 143, 151, 167, 
181-82, 185-86. See also African 
Methodist Episcopal (AME) Church; 
Churches; Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference 

Minneapolis, Minn., 94. See also St. 
Paul Open; University of Minnesota 

Minnesota, 28. See also Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Minority Collegiate Golf Champion- 
ship, 239-40 

Mississippi, 9-10, 55, 67, 74, 80, 115, 117, 
259. See also Isles Golf Club; Jack- 
son, Miss.; Tupelo, Miss. 

Missouri, 120. See also Kansas City, 
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Mo.; Lincoln University (Mo.); St. 

Louis, Mo. 
Mitchell, Billy, 56 
Mitchell, Clarence M., 68 
Mobile, Ala., 186-87. See also Sawyer v. 
City of Mobile 
Mohansic Golf Course (N.Y.), 89, 93 
Mondale, Walter, 204 
Monsanto Open (PGA), 232-33 
Montgomery, Ala., ix, 155, 185. See also 
Montgomery Bus Boycott 
Montgomery Bus Boycott, ix, 155, 171, 
179 
Montreal Open (PGA), 123 
Moore, Darla, 264 
Moorhead v. City of Fort Lauderdale 
(1957), 163, 185 
Morehouse College, 94, 131, 145, 153 
Morgan, Walter, 216, 242 
Morgan College (Baltimore), 68 
Morris Brown College, 114, 145 
Morrow, E. Frederic, 177 
Morton, Al, 216 
Mosk, Stanley, 212-13 
Motley, Constance Baker, xii, 152-53, 
159, 166-67, 169, 170-71, 181 
Moye, Melanie, 89, 98 
Muhammad, Elijah, 195 
Muhammad, Wallace, 195 
Muirfield Links (Scotland), 205, 265 
Munich massacre (1972 Summer Olym- 
pic Games), 190 


Nashville, Tenn., 106, 109, 151. See also 
Fisk University; Hayes v. Crutcher; 
Rhodes, Ted 

Nassau Country Club (N.Y.), 10-11 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NAACP), 
x, xii-xiii, xiv, 5, 26, 53-54, 68, 69, 82, 
180-81, 192, 193, 197, 199, 201, 206, 
254, 268, 322; and the UGA, 133, 135, 
137; and postwar municipal golf 
integration, 151, 157, 161-62, 165-68, 


171-77, 184-86, 198, 202-3, 204, 219; 
and the Masters, 182; and the PGA/ 
LPGA, 213-14, 217, 226, 251-55. See 
also Baker, Ella; Carter, Robert L.; 
Du Bois, W. E. B.; Hathaway, Maggie 
Mae; Johnson, James Weldon; Mar- 
shall, Thurgood; Motley, Constance 
Baker; White, Walter; Wilkins, Roy 

National Capital Country Club (Md.), 

38, 47, 50, 64-65 

National Council of Negro Women, 179 

National Council of Women’s Organiza- 

tions, 264 

National Golf Foundation (NGF), 247, 

257 

National Golf Links (N.Y.), 38 

National Minority Golf Foundation, 

257, 266 

National Minority Junior Golf Scholar- 

ship Association, 248 

National Negro Council, 66 

Nation of Islam (NOI), 195 

Native Americans, 31, 34-36 

Nebraska, 3. See also Omaha, Neb. 

Negro Leagues (baseball), xii, 43, 102, 

135, 137 

Negro Motorist Green Book, 148 

Nelson, Byron, 79, 105, 106, 142, 210 

Nelson, Eugene C., 48 

Netherlands, 1 

Nevada. See Las Vegas, Nev. 

Newark, N.J., 43, 102, 192 

New Jersey, 5-6, 38, 45, 56, 117, 161, 198, 
217. See also Apex Country Club; 
Atlantic City, N.J.; Cape May Golf 
Club; Freeway Golf Course; Metro- 
politan Golf Association; Newark, 
N.J.; Shady Rest Country Club; 
Somerset Hills Country Club; Spring 
Lake Golf Club 

New Lincoln Country Club (Atlanta), 
45-46, 47, 51, 56, 77, 94, 114, 133, 151, 
152, 159 

New Orleans, La., xi, 1, 6-8, 55, 74-76, 


186, 224, 227, 251. See also Bar- 
tholomew, Joseph M.; City Park; 
Crescent City Golf Club; Dillard Uni- 
versity; Marshall, Edison; Metairie 
Country Club; New Orleans City 
Park Improvement Association v. De- 
tiege; New Orleans Country Club; 
Pontchartrain Park Golf Course; 
Xavier University 

New Orleans City Park Improvement 
Association v. Detiege (1958), 162-63, 
165 

New Orleans Country Club, 74, 105 

Newport Country Club (R.1.), 9 

New York, 3, 4, 44, 57, 72, 161, 202. See 
also Cedar River Golf Club; Cornell 
University; Delaney v. Central Valley 
Golf Club; Long Island; Metropoli- 
tan Golf Association; Mohansic Golf 
Course; Nassau Country Club; New 
York, N.Y.; Pheasant Valley Coun- 
try Club; Rising Sun Country Club; 
Shangri-La Resort; Syracuse Univer- 
sity; Westchester Classic 

New York, N.Y., xi, 8, 10-11, 19-20, 29; 
after World War I, 56, 57, 80, 85, 86, 
88, 92, 99; and the UGA, 108, 112; 
after World War II, 206, 207. See 
also Bath Beach Club; Dashy’s Inn 
Golf Club; Garden City Golf Club; 
Harlem, N.Y.; Madison Square Gar- 
den; United Nations; Van Cortlandt 
Park; Westchester Hills Golf Club 

Nicklaus, Jack, 109, 145, 183, 211, 222, 

223, 224, 226, 230, 234, 242, 243, 244, 

250, 251, 257, 259, 263 

Nigeria, 229. See also Nigerian Open 

Nigerian Open, 97, 230, 231 

Nike, Inc., xiv, 237, 256, 265-67, 269 

Nixon, Richard, 177, 202, 203, 204, 212 

Noone, Jimmie, 55 

Norfolk, Va., 61, 71-72, 73. See also 
Memorial Park Golf Course; Norfolk 
State University; Portsmouth, Va. 
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Norfolk State University, 72 

Norman, Greg, 183, 261 

North Carolina, 13, 60, 62, 117, 142, 
145, 175, 193, 203, 280n27). See also 
Asheville, N.C.; Charlotte, N.C.; 
Greensboro, N.C.; Pinehurst Resort; 
Raleigh, N.C. 

North Carolina A&T College, 145 

North Park Golf Course (Pittsburgh), 
90, 91, 95, 110 

Northwestern University, 33, 88, 92, 142, 
143 

Nutter, T. Gillis, 53 


Oakhurst Links (W.Va.), 3 

Oakland, Calif., 192. See also Black Pan- 
ther Party; Richmond Open 

Oakmont Country Club (Pa.), 13 

Obama, Barack, 238, 260, 264, 268 

O’Chier, Exie, 91 

O’Connor, Sandra Day, 264 

Official World Golf Ranking. See World 
Golf Ranking 

Ohio, 67, 115, 178, 208, 247. See also 
American Golf Classic; Clearview 
Golf Club; Cleveland, Ohio; Dayton, 
Ohio; Firestone Country Club; Len 
Immke Buick Open; Ohio North- 
ern University; Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Rubber City Open; Wilberforce 
University 

Ohio Northern University, 145, 146 

Ohio State University, 145, 219 

Oklahoma, 112, 138. See also McLaurin v. 
Oklahoma State Regents; Waco 
Turner Open 

Old Warson Country Club (St. Louis), 
253 

Olmsted, Frederick Law, 8 

Olmsted, John Charles, 8 

Omaha, Neb., 149. See also Shalimar 
Country Club 

O’Neal, Timothy, 216 

Oosterhuis, Peter, 232 

Open Championship. See British Open 
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Oprah Winfrey Show, 261-62, 264, 267 

Orange County Open Invitational 
(PGA), 214 

Oregon. See Pacific Ladies Classic; Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Ouimet, Francis, 10, 13, 15 

Owens, Charlie, 91, 216, 241-42 

Owens, Jesse, 127, 142 


Pacific Ladies Classic (LPGA), 217 

Padgham, Alf, 96 

Paige, Satchel, 142 

Paine College (Ga.), 180, 235 

Pak, Se-Ri, 258 

Palm Beach, Fla., 166, 203-4 

Palmer, Arnold, 84-85, 123, 183, 208, 215, 
224, 234, 241, 249, 259 

Palmer Memorial Institute, 60, 61 

Palm Springs Desert Golf Classic 
(PGA), 211-12, 213, 245 

Palos Park Golf Course (Chicago), 46, 
88, 89, 102 

Pan-African Congress (1923), 49 

Pan-Africanism, 49, 205-8, 226 

Paramount Pictures, 128 

Parkridge Country Club (Calif.), 47, 
48-49 

Parks, Rosa, ix, 155 

Parks, Sadena, 216 

Payton, Eddie, 239-41 

Payton, Walter, 239 

Pebble Beach National Pro-Am (PGA). 
See Bing Crosby National Pro-Am 

Peete, Calvin, 216, 243-46, 247, 249, 252, 
257, 266 

Pennsylvania, 3, 117, 178, 191. See also 
Lincoln University (Pa.); Oakmont 
Country Club; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pensacola, Fla., 186. See also Augustus v. 
Board of Public Instruction of Es- 
cambia County Florida; Augustus v. 
City of Pensacola; Monsanto Open 

Pepsi-Cola. See Pepsi International Golf 
Tour 


Pepsi International Golf Tour (IGT), 
207, 247 

Pernell, Porter, 197, 246 

Perry, Edward, 44 

Petri, Tom, 268 

PGA Championship, 13, 85, 213, 224, 
226, 231, 243, 250; Shoal Creek 
protest, 251-55, 260, 263, 264. See 
also LPGA Championship; Senior 
PGA Championship 

PGA Tour, 84-85, 118-24, 208-15, 220- 
26, 230-36, 238-39, 241-47, 249-58, 
260-267, 274-7515; list of black par- 
ticipants, 216. See also Ladies Profes- 
sional Golf Association; Professional 
Golfers’ Association; Senior PGA 
Tour; and individual events 

Pheasant Valley Country Club (N.Y.), 
199 

Philadelphia, Pa., xii, 31, 39, 56, 57, 61, 
81, 86, 126-27, 138, 149, 179, 222. See 
also Aronimink Golf Club; Booker T. 
Washington Country Club; Cobbs 
Creek Golf Course; Fairview Golf 
Club; Merion Golf Club; Sifford, 
Charlie 

Phoenix, Ariz., 86. See also National Mi- 
nority Junior Golf Scholarship Asso- 
ciation; Phoenix Open 

Phoenix Open (PGA), 122, 208, 209 

Pickett, Wilson, 124 

Pierce, Samuel, 10-11 

Pinehurst Resort (N.C.), 13, 18-19, 57 

Piney Wood Country Club (Atlanta), 45, 
47, 145 

Pipe O’ Peace Golf Course (Chicago), 
157, 216 

Pittsburgh, Pa., xii, 29, 57-58, 138. See 
also North Park Golf Course; Oak- 
mont Country Club; South Park Golf 
Course 

Player, Gary, xiii, 215, 225-32, 235, 251, 
252, 263 

Players Championship (PGA), 243 

Plessy v. Ferguson (1896), 8, 31, 172 


Ponkapoag Golf Club (Boston), 89, 90, 
98, 133 

Pontchartrain Park Golf Course (New 
Orleans), 74-76 

Poor People’s Campaign, 202 

Portland, Oreg., 22, 86, 137, 143 

Portsmouth, Va., 10-11, 200-201. See 
also Bide-A-Wee Golf Course; Holley 
v. City of Portsmouth, Norfolk, Va. 

Potomac Park (Washington, D.C.), 60, 
62-68, 90, 129, 133 

Pott, Johnny, 220 

Powell, Renee, xii, 91, 147, 215-16, 219- 
20, 240. See also Clearview Golf 
Club; Powell, William 

Powell, William, 146-47, 149, 219-20, 
256, 260, 321. See also Clearview Golf 
Club; Powell, Renee 

Prairie View A&M College, 146 

Price, Jack, 91, 135 

Prince Hall Freemasonry, 60 

Professional Golfers’ Association 
(PGA), xi, 59, 83, 105, 106, 117-18, 225, 
257-258, 274-75N5, 289-90ng0; and 
World War II, 142-43. See also Cau- 
casian clause; Ladies Professional 
Golf Association; PGA Tour; Senior 
PGA Tour 

Puerto Rico, 207, 208. See also Puerto 
Rico Open 

Puerto Rico Open, 221 

Pullman porters, 11, 43, 112 

Purcell, Henry, 3 


Rackham Municipal Golf Course 
(Detroit), 85, 89, 90, 91, 99, 100, 198 

Radcliffe, Frank, 96-97, 102, 105 

Raleigh, N.C., 46 

Randolph, A. Philip, 67, 179 

Randolph, Luther “Red,” 44 

Raskob, John J., 80-81 

Ravisloe Country Club (Chicago), 33 

Rawlins, Horace, 33 

Raynor, Seth, 8 

Redding, Otis, 124 
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Reddy Tee, 5-6 

Red Summer, 25 

Renip, E. L., 41-42 

Republic of New Africa, 192, 196 

Revolutionary Action Movement 
(RAM), 187, 189, 193, 195-96. See also 
Stanford, Max, Jr. 

Rheingold Beer, 213 

Rhodes, Ted, xii, 90, 92, 94, 101, 106-9, 
110, 111, 112, 135, 137, 139, 167, 205; and 
PGA events, 114, 116, 118, 119, 122-24, 
143, 209, 215, 223, 260, 264; and U.S. 
Open, 124-25 

Rhodesia, xiii, 204-5, 225, 229 

Rice, Condoleezza, 253-54, 264, 317n69 

Rice, Grantland, 10 

Rice v. Arnold (1950), 163, 165-66 

Richmond, Va., 45, 71. See also Acorn 
Country Club; Silver Rest Golf Club 

Richmond Open (PGA), 118-20 

Rickey, Branch, 116 

Rising Sun Country Club (N-.Y.), 44, 47 

Riviera Country Club (Los Angeles), 118, 
124, 200. See also Los Angeles Open 

Rizzo, Frank, 195 

Roberts, Clifford, 77, 232-33, 234. See 
also Augusta National Golf Club 

Robinson, Jackie, xiv, 33, 59, 82, 106, 116, 
121, 126-27, 129-30, 134, 135, 137, 142, 
177, 179, 182, 198-99, 207, 211-12, 216, 
218, 220, 233, 238, 255, 256-57, 261, 
262, 266, 321, 322. See also Pheasant 
Valley Country Club 

Robinson, Lenwood, Jr., 247-48, 321 

Robinson, Sugar Ray, 93-94, 100, 108, 
112, 129 

Rock, Chris, 262 

Rockefeller, John D., 14-15, 26, 29, 117, 
189 

Rockefeller, Laurance, 189, 190-91 

Roddy, George, 143-45 

Rodriguez, Chi Chi, 183, 220 

Romans, 1, 30 

Romney, Mitt, 264 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 66-67, 72-73, 75 
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Ross, Donald, 18-19, 23 

Rouge Park Golf Course (Detroit), 90, 
197-98 

Rowan, Carl, 45 

Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. 
Andrews, 2, 39, 175, 220 

Rubber City Open (PGA), 124, 211 

Rudolph, Wilma, 222 

Russell, Bill, 322 

Rustin, Bayard, 204 

Ruth, Babe, 233, 255 

Ryder Cup, 230, 236, 244 


Saltonstall, Leverett, 133 

Sammy Davis Jr.-Greater Hartford 
Open (PGA), 123, 130, 221, 232 

San Antonio, Tex., 72, 165, 214 

Sandale Golf and Country Club (N.J.). 
See Apex Country Club (N.J.) 

Sanders, Carl, 183, 231 

Sanders, Doug, 220 

San Diego, Calif., 86, 228. See also San 
Diego Open; Torrey Pines Golf 
Course 

San Diego Open (PGA), 119-22, 131, 208, 
209, 221 

San Francisco, Calif., 86, 123, 148, 199, 
254 

Sao Paulo Golf Club (Brazil), 10 

Sarazen, Gene, 6, 13, 96, 100, 104 

Savannah, Ga., 2-3, 180, 203 

Savannah Golf Club (Ga.), 2-3 

Savoy Ballroom (Harlem), 57 

Sawyer v. City of Mobile (1961), 186-87 

Schuyler, George, 26-27, 52 

Scotland, 1, 2, 9, 33, 36, 39, 50, 97. See 
also British Open; Muirfield Links; 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. 
Andrews 

Scott, Emmett J., 64 

Scott, George C., 199 

Scottsboro Boys, 80 

Seagram Company, 131-33 

Seal Beach Navy Golf Course (Calif.), 
259 


Seale, Bobby, 192 

Searles, Calvin, 105 

Seattle, Wash., 86, 137, 209 

Sedgefield Country Club (Greens- 
boro, N.C.), 213-15. See also Greater 
Greensboro Open 

Sedibe, Edward, 205 

Seneca Golf Course (Cleveland), 90, 
133, 220 

Senegal, 206 

Senior PGA Championship, 234, 242 

Senior PGA Tour, 215, 234, 241, 242, 253. 
See also Senior PGA Championship 

Sewgolum, Sewsunker “Papwa,” 205 

Shady Rest Country Club (N,J.), 23, 38, 
42-43, 47, 50, 51, 52, 55, 58, 59, 61, 
86-88, 89, 102, 128, 129, 142 

Shalimar Country Club (Omaha), 47 

Shamwell, Cecil, 66 

Shangri-La Resort (N.Y.), 43-44, 47 

Sharpe, Granville, 2 

Shell’s Wonderful World of Golf, 220 

Sherrill, Clarence O., 62 

Shinnecock Hills Golf Club (N-Y.), 
34-36 

Shippen, Cyrus, 34, 38 

Shippen, John, xii, 34-39, 59, 86, 87-88, 
102, 104, 124, 259 

Shoal Creek Club (Ala.), 251-55, 260, 
263, 264 

Shorter College, 60 

Shreveport, La., 148 

Shuttlesworth, Fred, 185-86. See also 
Shuttlesworth v. Gaylord (1961) 

Shuttlesworth v. Gaylord (1961), 163, 185, 
186, 253 

Sierra Leone, 50, 206 

Sifford, Charlie, xii, 26, 56, 84-85, 90, 
92, 107, 108, 109-11, 116, 125, 131, 133, 
137, 175, 180, 194, 197, 244, 247, 322; 
and Howard Wheeler, 94, 95-96, 102; 
and Joe Louis, 101; and Ted Rhodes, 
109; and Bill Spiller, 114, 209-10; 
and Thelma Cowans, 115; and PGA 
events, 122-24, 201, 208-16, 220-22, 


223, 225-28, 231, 258, 263; and gam- 
bling, 138-39; and Lee Elder, 232, 
233-34; and Tiger Woods, 237, 256- 
57, 260, 265, 267, 269 

Sifford, Curtis, 215, 216 

Siler, Julia (Towns), 89, 98, 128 

Silvermere Club, 220 

Silver Rest Golf Club (Va.), 47 

Simkins, George, 171-75, 176, 213-14. See 
also Simkins v. City of Greensboro; 
Wolfe v. North Carolina 

Simkins v. City of Greensboro (1957), 163, 
171-74, 185, 200 

Simon, Richard, 44 

Simpson, Eneil, 41 

Simpson, O. J., 321 

Slavery, 3, 18, 34, 50, 53, 80, 146, 244, 251 

Sledge, Percy, 124 

Small, Len, 128 

Smith, Emile, 250 

Smith, Horton, 120-22, 143, 210 

Smith, Hugh, 89, 94, 112 

Smith, Thomas, 31 

Smith, Tommie, 224 

Snead, Sam, 106, 138, 210 

Somerset Hills Country Club (N.J.), 38 

South Africa, xiii, 204-5, 206, 224-32, 
263. See also Apartheid; Elder, Lee; 
Mandela, Nelson; Million Dol- 
lar Challenge; Player, Gary; South 
African Open; South African PGA 
Championship 

South African Open, 228 

South African PGA Championship, 
228-30 

South Carolina, 158, 175, 261. See also 
Charleston, S.C.; South Carolina 
State College 

South Carolina Golf Club (Charleston), 
2-3 

South Carolina State College, 247 

Southeastern Golf Tournament, 124, 125 

Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference (SCLC), 148, 179, 181-86, 190, 
192, 197, 198, 201, 249, 251-55, 264, 
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268. See also King, Martin Luther, Jr.; 
Lowery, Joseph 

Southern Open (UGA), 46, 94, 110, 128, 
133, 134, 140, 150 

South Park Golf Course (Pittsburgh), 53 

Spain, 196, 207 

Speedy, Nettie (George), 23-25, 27-28, 
41-42, 83, 86, 97 

Speedy, Walter, 23-25, 27, 41-42, 86, 88, 
97, 101, 105, 135 

Spencer, Howard, 12-13 

Spiller, Bill, xii, 99, 101, 112-14, 137, 139, 
239, 244; and PGA events, 116-23, 
143, 208-16 

Spring Lake Golf Club (N,J.), 38 

St. Andrews (Scotland). See Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews 

Stanford, Max, 188-89, 193-96, 207, 223 

Stanford, Max, Jr., 188-89, 193-96 

Stanford, Winnie, 188, 194 

Stanford University, 239, 252, 261, 263 

Starks, Nathaniel, 216 

St. Augustine’s University (Raleigh, 
N.C.), 46 

St. Croix, U.S. Virgin Islands. See Foun- 
tain Valley massacre 

Stewart, Jimmy, 236 

Stills, Adrian, 216 

St. Louis, Mo., 26, 85, 98, 104, 123. See 
also Forest Park; Old Warson Coun- 
try Club 

St. Michael’s Episcopal Church 
(Charleston, S.C.), 3 

Stout, Elmer, 102-4 

St. Paul Open (PGA), 119, 123, 124 

Strickland, Cliff, 89, 91 

Stroble, Bobby, 216, 241 

Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee (SNCC), 182-83, 192, 198 

Student Organization for Black Unity, 
225 

Sugg, LaRee, 216 

Sullivan, Jere L., 30 

Sunset Hills Country Club (IIl.), 46, 89, 
93, 95, 97, 129 
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Sweatt v. Painter (1950), 164, 165, 169 

Sweeney v. City of Louisville (1951), 
169-70 

Sweet, Ossian, 27, 52 

Swimming, 25, 45, 66, 74, 149, 164, 169- 
70, 193, 200 

Syracuse University, 26-27 


Taft, William Howard, 14, 33 

Talmadge, Herman, 154, 155 

Tam O’Shanter Open, 104-6, 107, 116, 
118, 125, 128, 142, 205 

Tanzania, 207 

Taylor, Clarence, 39 

Ted Rhodes Golf Course, 109, 168 

Tees, 5-7, 31 

Television, 84, 116, 127, 128, 131, 153, 

155, 182, 202, 205, 208, 215, 220, 223, 
236, 237-38, 242, 244, 252, 255, 258, 
261-62, 265-67. See also Oprah Win- 
frey Show; Shell’s Wonderful World 
of Golf 

Tellier, Louis, 15 

Tennessee, 57, 93, 168, 181, 200, 203. 
See also Memphis, Tenn.; Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Tennis, 20, 22, 45, 49, 50, 51, 52, 64, 67, 
70, 115, 149, 162, 174, 181, 192, 247. See 
also Ashe, Arthur; Gibson, Althea 

Terry, Ron, 216 

Texas, 29-30, 54, 64, 72, 75, 108, 117, 118, 
142, 165, 221. See also Beaumont, 
Tex.; Corpus Christi, Tex.; Dallas, 
Tex.; Houston, Tex.; Lions Munici- 
pal Golf Course; Prairie View A&M 
College; San Antonio, Tex.; Sweatt v. 
Painter; Wiley College 

Thailand, 206, 263, 267 

Thomas, Dave, 220 

Thomas, Mark, 33 

Thomas, Richard, 90 

Thomas, Roscoe, 151, 155 

Thompson, Hall, 251-55 

Thompson, Marie (Jones), xii, 59, 89, 
97-98, 114 


Thornton, Eoline (Jackson), 90, 114, 
126 

Thorpe, Chuck, 216, 241 

Thorpe, Jim, 216, 241, 242, 246, 249, 
251-52, 257, 266 

Tiger Woods Foundation, 260, 261, 266 

Till, Emmett, 157 

Tillinghast, A. W., 72 

Timmerman, George, 158 

Toronto, Can., 84-85 

Torrey Pines Golf Course (San Diego), 
91, 101, 133 

Tournament Players Division (PGA). 
See PGA Tour 

Townsend, Ron, 255, 260 

Travelguide, 148, 150 

Trevino, Lee, 230, 232 

Trinidad, 190 

Tucson Open (PGA), 122 

Tupelo, Miss., 9, 201-2 

Turner, Nat, 226 

Turner, Vernice, 90, 194 

Tuskegee Institute, 47, 60, 140, 145, 149, 
150, 215 

Twain, Mark, 30, 34 


UGA Championship. See UGA National 

UGA National, 85; origins of, 86-87; re- 
sults of, 89-91 

Uganda, 229 

UGA Open. See UGA National 

United Golfers Association (UGA), xi- 
xii, 322; female players in, xii, 97-99, 
105, 114-16, 125-26, 219; origins of, 49, 
85-87; male players in, 88-97, 106- 
14, 149-51, 221, 223, 241-46; and PGA 
events, 124; supporters of, 127-34; 
white players in, 135, 137; and gam- 
bling, 138-39; and World War II, 142; 
and Dwight D. Eisenhower, 179-80; 
decline of, 207-8, 239, 241-42. See 
also Adams, George; Pernell, Porter; 
Stanford, Max; UGA National; and 
individual events and players 

United Nations (UN), 179, 206 


United Negro College Fund, 228 

United States Golf Association (USGA), 
6, 106, 114, 254, 255, 266, 317N69; ori- 
gins of, 33-36; and World War II, 
142-43. See also U.S. Amateur; U.S. 
Amateur Public Links Champion- 
ship; U.S. Junior Amateur Cham- 
pionship; U.S. Open; U.S. Women’s 
Amateur; U.S. Women’s Open 

University of Georgia, ix, 158-59, 170 

University of Michigan, 145 

University of Minnesota, 53 

Urban League, 68, 119. See also Young, 
Whitney 

U.S. Amateur, 33, 35-36, 117, 239, 251, 
266. See also United States Golf As- 
sociation; U.S. Women’s Amateur 

U.S. Amateur Public Links Champion- 
ship, 102-4, 208-9. See also United 
States Golf Association 

U.S. Census, 257, 267-69 

U.S. Junior Amateur Championship, 
239-40. See also United States Golf 
Association 

U.S. Open, 5, 6, 8, 10, 13, 86, 102, 104, 
142, 227, 231, 237, 241, 243; first 
black players in, 33-39; postwar 
reintegration of, 124-26. See also 
United States Golf Association; U.S. 
Women’s Open 

U.S. Women’s Amateur, 126, 217-18. See 
also U.S. Amateur; United States 
Golf Association 

U.S. Women’s Open, 115, 126. See also 
United States Golf Association; U.S. 
Open 


Val Verde Resort (Calif.), 47 

Van Cortlandt Park (New York, N.Y.), 
26, 27, 55 

Vardon Trophy (PGA), 243 

Varner, Harold, III, 216 

Vaughan, Sarah, 55 

Venezuela, 207 

Vermont, 3, 49 
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Vernondale Golf Club (Los Angeles), 
83, 85, 86, 114 

Vesey, Denmark, 3 

Virginia, 34, 65, 81, 142, 148, 154, 182, 207, 
228, 255. See also Norfolk, Va.; Ports- 
mouth, Va.; Richmond, Va. 

Virginia-Carolina Open Champion- 
ship, 72 

Virgin Island 5. See Fountain Valley 
massacre 

Von Nida, Norman, 96 


Waco Turner Open (PGA), 221 

Wake Robin Golf Club (Washington, 
D.C.), 65-68, 99, 129 

Walker, James, 91, 216 

Walker, Wyatt Tee, 181-82, 184 

Wall, Art, Jr., 249 

Ward v. City of Miami (1957), 163, 166, 
176, 185 

Waring, Fred, 117 

War of 1812, 2 

Warren, Earl, 173 

Washington. See Seattle, Wash. 

Washington, Booker T., 5, 52, 64 

Washington, D.C., xi, xii, 5, 20, 34, 38, 
60, 86, 90, 177, 196, 197, 204, 208, 233; 
integrating municipal courses in, 
62-68; and the UGA National, 129, 
180, 223. See also Bethesda, Md.; 
Howard University; Langston Golf 
Course; Lincoln Memorial Golf 
Course; National Capital Country 
Club; Potomac Park; Wake Robin 
Golf Club 

Washington, Kenny, 129 

Washington, Porter, 88, 89, 102, 111-12 

Washington, Sarah Spencer, 46 

Washington, Walter, 204, 233 

Waters, Ethel, 102 

Watson, Tom, 242, 250 

Wawashkamo Golf Club (Mich.), 34 

Wayside Country Club (Chicago), 47-48 

Webb, Chick, 55 

Weiskopf, Tom, 145 
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Weissmuller, Johnny, 126, 130 

Westchester Classic (PGA), 236 

Westchester Hills Golf Club (N.Y.), 160, 
161 

Western Avenue Golf Course (Los 
Angeles), 82, 197, 211, 219, 248 

Western Golf Association (WGA), 104. 
See also Western Open 

Western Open (WGA), 34, 104, 123, 253 

Western States Golf Association, 86, 111, 
219; and Tee-Cup, 134, 136, 139 

Westfield Golf Club (N.J.). See Shady 
Rest Country Club 

West Virginia, 3, 53, 280n27. See also 
Greenbrier Resort; Oakhurst Links 

Wheeler, Howard, xii, 89, 90, 94-96, 
102, 104, 105, 108, 109, 110, 114, 116, 
126, 128, 137, 139, 142, 145, 194, 242; 
and PGA events, 118, 208; and U.S. 
Open, 125. 

White, Don, 182-83 

White, Journee, 48 

White, Walter, 159, 168, 206 

Wie, Michelle, 258 

Wilberforce University, 145, 146 

Wiley College, 54, 12 

Wilkins, Roy, 53, 158, 159-60, 181, 195 

Williams, Asa, 66 

Williams, Ben, 16-17, 31 

Williams, Bert, 29 

Williams, Eugene, 25 

Williams, Fess, 55 

Williams, G. Mennen, 128 

Williams, Jimmie, 41 

Williams, Lucy, xii, 89, 90, 98, 99 

Williams, Robert F., 193, 196 

Willie, Louis, Jr., 252-53 

Wills, Harry, 129 

Wilson, Butler, 5 

Wilson, Flip, 228 

Wilson, Geneva, xii, 59, 89, 98, 105 

Wilson, R. B., 36 

Wilson, Woodrow, 8, 16-17, 31, 33, 64 

Wimbish v. Pinellas County, Florida 
(1965), 163, 167 


Winchell, Walter, 120 

Windy City Golf Association, 25, 85, 86 

Wisconsin. See Casa Loma Country 
Club; Greater Milwaukee Open; 
Miller High Life Open 

Wolfe v. North Carolina (1960), 163, 
172-74, 213 

Women, 175, 248, 264-65; in the UGA, 
xii, 97-99, 105, 114-16, 321; black 
women in Chicago, 23-25, 42; black 
women before 1920, 27-28, 321; 
at black country clubs, 43, 46, 51, 
321. See also Baker, Ella; Chicago 
Women’s Golf Club; Hathaway, 
Maggie Mae; Ladies Professional 
Golf Association; Speedy, Nettie 
(George); Vernondale Golf Club; 
Wake Robin Golf Club 

Woodard, Tom, 216 

Woods, Abraham, 251-55 

Woods, Cheyenne, 216 

Woods, Earl, 236, 238, 240, 242, 249, 
258-59, 260, 262, 263, 264, 266, 267 

Woods, Kultida, 267 

Woods, Tiger, xii, xiv, 34, 216, 237, 249, 
250, 252, 268-69, 322; early life of, 


236, 239-46; and the Masters, 238, 
241, 242, 246, 249, 251, 255-67, 321 
Works Progress Administration (WPA), 
60, 65, 73, 171 

World Golf Foundation, 257-58 

World Golf Ranking, 239, 243 

World War I, 64, 143 

World War II, 93, 95, 100, 104-6, 109, 115, 
129, 141-44, 146, 162, 193 

Worsham, Lew, 138 

Worthing, Helen Lee, 48 

Wright, Bill, 209, 216 


Xavier University (New Orleans), 74, 145 


Young, Andrew, 159 

Young, Lee, 55 

Young, Whitney, 119, 195 

Young Men’s Christian Association 
(YMCA), 20, 56 


Zaharias, Babe Didrikson, 106, 115, 
118, 217, 259. See also Babe Zaharias 
Open 

Zaire, xiii, 230 

Zoeller, Fuzzy, 263-64 
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